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MIDNIGHT IN LONDON. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


THE loud bells shower 
A sudden beauty on the desert hour, 
. And from the lofty stone 
Bend all their dark throats aching and outblown. 
Joy soon the cry shall yield 
r When westward through a field 
‘ And o’er its marge 
Day’s troubled glories charge, 
, . To him that will but hearken brotherly; 
| Or fairer yet, float down 
Along the hell-black town, 
And cool her aching eyelids as the sea. 





” What touch of law 
The chasing thunders out of silence draw, 
A poet's guess might bind 
Them to one rope, the heart strings of mankind: 
Even as men’s deeds this song, 
Applauder of old wrong, 
Whose ardors ope 
On failure’s equal scope; 
Our ways inweave, we keep one calendar! 
Selfsame are they, our dread, 
Bright watchers overhead, 
Honor's rare moon, and folly’s constant star. 


c- ts _ Tongues that awoke 
‘c The sires, shall fan the sons away as smoke; 
ty Sad ages since, they know 
er Our prayer, our victories, our alarms, our wo. 
For ever wings of these 
Brood on their silences, 
And in swift ways 
Mortality obeys 
be That not-of-earth-1mpassioned music’s will. 
oad Ah, hear across the night, 
of In Shakespeare’s lovely light, 
a: Ye London bells! whose voice is sovereign still, 
e* Lead, lead to fold 
th Strength masterless, and house it as of old, 
he And from their hoilows bring 
F locks of wild thought for sleep and fostering. 
’ Call, shepherds dear! a host 


Strayed to the farthest coast, 
New to what gain 
= Soever, or what pain, 
In midst of any morrow’s charméd round, 
Eager to break with time 
Tura trembling at the chime, 


ed. LonDON, ENGLAND. 
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Y. THE RIVAL OF HEART’S-EASE. 
iC BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 

1 DREAMED you lay along the river bank, 


And I above you, yet unknown to you, 
Began to pluck the wood-flowers, rank on rank, 
All delicate with dew. 


And all were white save one with rosy stain, 
E. That nodded toward me in the gentle breeze, 


In dreamland it was called Heart’s-Pleasant-Pain, 


The rival of Heart’s-Ease. 


With these I softly crept along the bank, 
And thought to shed them one by one on you— 
But you were gone! Down in dismay I sank; 








vay - My flowers away I threw. 

Be Away I threw them all save only one— 

ig Tis here—the blossom with the rosy stain 
re- P And wondrous well, tho hidden from the sun, 
isco . It thrives—Heart’s-Pleasant- Pain! 

wa New York City. 
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and : BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
te E Seraglio of the Sultan Bee! 

| 1 listen at the waxen door, 

0n- 

op & And hear the zithern’s melody 






And sound of dancing on the floor. 
New Youx Crrv, 





And like young lambs, leap homeward at the sound. 
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SOCIAL STRATA AMONG THE ‘WEGROES. 


BY COL. J. T. L. PRESTON, 


‘THE following extract, from a special dispatch from 
ashington to The Baltimore Sun, has deep significance. 
It is given as coming from one of the most intelligent 
and thrifty colored men in that city: 
|“ Colored people,” he said, ‘are infatuated with city life, 
and it is difficult to get them away after they have once had 
aitaste of the pleasures of a big city. Herein Washington 
there are several grades of colored society. There is the 
circle in which Fred Douglas used to move before he married 
aiwhite woman. It is composed of some of the wealthiest 
ahd most enterprising citizens. They make no attempt to 
. rce themselves into white society, and they will not asso- 
te with many of their own race. There is but little if 

aa demand for social equality now; that issue has worn 
itself out, and the intelligent Negro asks to go by himself 
and work out his own salvation.” 

| No people can be lifted up toa higher plane by exter- 
Wal power; nor can they be built up by legal enactment. 
They must rise by innate energy, operating according to 
natural law. One of these laws is, that development in 
the direction of excellence is greatly dependent upon the 
jossession of liberty, and the advantages of education. 
Tndther of these laws is, that a lower class improves 
rapidly by the imitative absorption of the better charac- 
teristics of a higher class. 

| The first of these laws is exemplified already, by 
the brief emancip3tion history of the colored population 
of the United States. The influence of the second is ex- 
bibited, in the imitation by the blacks of the whites, in 
dress, language and amusements. And now another 
radical and influential correspondence is manifesting it- 
self. Social life among the blacks is segregating into 
classes. Under a system of slavery this was impossible. 
Slaves were massed together to suit the purposes of the 
owners, and the universal pressure did not allow one 
head to rise above another. The position of house ser- 
yants gave them some superiority, and hence a certain 
display of arrogance. For some years after the War 
the great exaltation from slavery to freedom, common 
to all, did not allow minor distinctions. The writer has 
seen gay-looking young colored women receiving with 
acceptance the attention of very vagabondish-looking 
young men. But distinctions in society, corresponding 
to difference in position, resulting from the acquisition 
of wealth and superior intelligence, is a law of organ- 
ized society, and the recognition of it, by the blacks, in 
imitation of the whites, is evidence of their present ad- 
vance and a hopeful indication for their future. 

Voluntary dispersion of themselves among the popu- 
lation of the Northern and Western States would be 
highly beneficial; but colonization in mass, either to 
Liberia or upon vacant territory of the United States, is 
impracticable, and, if attempted, would prove a positive 
impediment to the real progrsss of the race. 

Let the colored people feel that they must depend 
upon themselves; let them strive to reach the best 
standards; let the whites be just, considerate and gen- 
erous, and let both be patient and give time for the work- 
ing out of Nature’s beneficent laws. 

LEXINGTON, VA. 
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EDUCATIONAL BILLS MISCALLED BILLS FOR 
PROMOTING MENDICANCY. 


BY THE HON. JOHN JAY. 





In your interesting and instructive editorial (January 
23d, 1890), entitled ‘‘ Bills for Promoting Mendicancy,” 
you remark that ‘‘ American wit has given this distinc- 
tive name to a species of legislation that has wrought 
wonderful changes in certain foreign countries,” and 
you allude to its having been applied to the bill now be- 
fore the Senate ‘‘ to aid in the establishment and tem- 
porary support of common schools.” 

Referring to England, you show that the Forster Bill 
for popular education, was a bill which “had in it all 
the essential conditions df a ‘mendicancy’ bill of the 
Blair type”; that it ‘‘ was carried amid dismay, derision, 

and prophetic warnings.” And you allude to the mag- 
nificent results of that reckless measure and to the fact 
that so astute a politician as Mr. Chamberlain goes for 
the abolition of school fees and the inscription of free 
schools on his campaign banner, with perfect indiffer- 
ence to the imputation that he is treating his constit- 





2 Penmes children oy deinen them to mbes public 
charity and so fitting them for mendicancy and degra- 
dation. You refer also to that remarkable chapter 
in the history of France—the educational appropriations 
in 1878 and 1881—by which in 1885, despite the cry of 
mendicancy, the end was achieved and the policy of 
providing school buildings placed on a firm foundation 
—a policy the fruits of which are already rich and 
abundant, arousing the*w@miration of the world. You 
allude also to the experience of Prussia which Aus- 
tria was reminded at Sadowa and France of at Sedan, 
and to the efforts of Signor Crispi, the enlightened Min- 
ister of Public Instruction in Italy, who recently said 
that in view of the fact that crime was often conceived 
from ignorance and generated from want, they proposed 
to renew for a longer time the subsidies to the com- 
munes for the purpose of setting in due order their 
school. buildings. | 

| Forcible as are these great examples set, by Germany, 
Engtand, France and Italy, of the wisdom and economy 
of nati-nal aid to local effort for popular education, and 
of its happy effect not only in multiplying schools and 
improving their methods and raising the standard of ex- 
cellence, but in enlightening and stimulating the educa- 
tional spirit of the people, it is a pleasant and proud 
thought for Americans that the fathers of our Republic 
have led all Europe in this direction, and set the example 


“which the countries which you have cited have so wisely 


followed. There is no country in the world where the 
éffect throughout a century of national grants in aid of lo- 
éal schools and colleges has been larger in extent or more 
magnificent in results. No country that so forcibly teach- 
es the rulers of states that the American common school, 
established and temporally maintained by national aid, 
exerts a beneficient influence extending from the pupils 
to the parents, which tendes not to promote mendicancy, 
but arouses a manly and independent spirit, stimulat- 
ing to new educational efforts the entire community. 

; The policy of national aid to State education, inaugu- . 
bated by the ordinance of 1787, has been steadily adhered” 
to. As the honorable Dr. Curry says in his recent Appeal 
in behalf of free schools at the South: 

‘Through every Administration, by every party, by every 
statesman, down to the present period, national encourage- 
ment of education in some form has been approved and 
sustained.”’ 

Dr. Curry gives the land grants to the South and the 
North up to 1880 as follows: 

FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

To the Southern States..................... 4 5,520,504 acres. 
Tothe Northern States .................000+ 62,273,415 acres. 
FOR UNIVERSITIES. 

To the Southern states........5.... ......... 522,560 acres. 

To the Northern States and Territories... .. 842,960 acres. 

FOR AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGES. ZY 
To the Southern States............22.c0..000. 3,270,000 acres. 
To the Northern States and Territeries. ...6,850,000 acres. 

In 1889 the enabling act enlarged these land grants by 
gifts to the Dakotas, Montana and Washington. The 
total land grants for educational purposes, apart from 
grants of money, up to 1876, during our first century, 
amounted, according to Professor Boone, in his ‘‘ Edu- 
cation in the United States,” (p.90) toa territory greater 
than the landed area of Great Britain and ILreland. 

In the Southern States, prior to 1867, owing to slavery 
and the race question, there was no general or efficient 
public-school system in the South; but the happy effect 
of these national grants in aid of State education in for- 
mally establishing the common-school system in the 
Northern States is unsurpassed by the experience of any 
country in the world, and has hada marked effect in 
stimulating the educational policy of Europe. It thor- 
oughly proves what Dr. Curry, from his own observa- 
tion, so clearly states: 

“ Aid rightly bestowed, instead of promoting mendicancy, 
will develop self-exertion, self-reliance, self-maintenance, 
of popular education, and prevent any relaxation of efforts 
in behalf of the independent maintenance of school sys- 
tems.” 

Is THE INDEPENDENT quite correct in its remark that 
it is ‘‘ American wit” which has given the name to bills 
‘for prometing mendicancy”? Is there not reason to 
believe that the attempt to fasten such a stigma upon 
the ancient and cherished American principle of na- 
tional aid to State education was inspired not by the wit 
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and knowisiapbets elevating and enlig! 








nce 
on the dustry and prosperity. e Repub- 
lic, but by un- ‘enmity to Sastioul system, 


with its manly and Americanizing character ? 


A recent editorial of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Temes . 


thus plainly discusses the question: 

“* One of the rankest impertinences evoked by the istine- 
sion of the Blair Bill is the calling of that measure some- 
thing ‘to promote mendicancy.’ We pointed out the falsity 
and silliness of «his charge some years ago, when the bill 
was young. 

“Tf those who, i in the event of its passage, be aided to 
educate their children through its provision of money to 
that end thereby would make mendicants of themselves, 
then are all schools supported by the common treasury, 
pauper schools, and those who use them beggars, mendi- 
cants, objects of charity. There is no eséape from this 
logic. The Blair Bill proposes to do nothing but what our 
State laws do in the business of public education. 

The mark of ‘mendicancy,’ as the term is applied by the 
unreasoning and untruthful opponents of the Blair Bill, is 
all over the State schools. 

“Those who put up this argument, to be consistent, 
ought to array themselves agajnst the whole system of 
primary education, as practiced in this country, in every 
State, county, city, town and village. 

‘Really, this sort of a'tack deserves only denunciation 
and contempt. It is slanderous as well as false. The people 
are not mendicants for that they use their own money for 
any legitimate and lawful purpose; and if respectable 
journalism can find nothing more truthful and germane to 
the discussion, they should drop their opposition and, by 
retiring from the field of labor, admit their defeat.” 


The correctness of this Jast suggestion is strikingly 
shown by an editorial in The Catholic Review, of New 
York, the prominent and able organ of that Church, 
and regarded as speaking in the highest, authority. It 
may be remembered that some two years ago reference 
was made in the United States Senate, in a debate on 
the Blair Bill to ‘‘ the original letter of a Jesuit priest, 
in which he begged a member of Congress to oppose the 
bill and kill it, saying that they bad organized all over 
the country for its destruction, that they had succeeded 
in the House, and they would inevitably destroy the 
bill.” The correctness of this statement was questioned 
by the press, and ridicule was cast upon the idea 
that the Roman Hierarchy or the Order of the Jesuits 
troubled themselves about our plans for the education 
of the colored race. But that an assault on the bill had 
been organized ‘‘all over the country for its destruc- 
tion” soon became clear; and the attack seemed to come 
from those who appreciated and cherished the common 
school, and who were resolved at all hazards to protect 
it. Journalists regarded as American seemed alarmed 
and saddened at the idea of the shame and destruction 
with which the Blair Bill, ignoring, as they said, *‘self- 
help” (whieh was, in fact, carefully recognized and 
stimulated by the 8th Section of the bill) and tending 
to repress the educational spirit of the Southern States, 
to humble their pride by treating them as beggars, and 
so promoting mendicancy would certainly overthrow 
the school system. 

‘Lhe easy, unsuspecting credulity with which inexact 
statements and fallacious arguments are sometimes ac- 
cepted, coming from an unsuspected source even by 
thoughtful men, when with a grain of philosophic truth 
are adroitly blended the suppressio veri end the suggestio 
fulsi,was hardly shown more strikingly in the momentary 
delusion of some scientists to the clever moon hoax of 
Mr. I ocke. The incautious opinions thus obtained, intend- 
ed to be hypothetical but insufficiently guarded, were 
used'in a manner calculated to delude, and recently the 
country has rung with iterations of the fallacy which 
aroused the just displeasure of the Chattanooga editor. 
As regards the Jesuitical skill and ingenious methods 
with which the assault has been made in the name and 
apparently on behalf of the common-school system, they 
have probably never been surpassed since the famous 
Jesuits from Louvain, Florence Feyt and Laurence Lasse, 
in 1576,secured chairs in the Protestant seminary at Stock- 
holm, and effected a number of conversions. It should 
prove to our countrymen a valuable lesson and prevent 
any under-valuing in future of the marvelous skill and 
persistency of the accomplished Fathers who have come 
to America from the various countries of Europe, which 
they had ceased to find agreeable or safe, and which 
justify the glowing eulogium of Cardinal Manning upon 
the order of the Jesuits at the present day, when refer- 
ring to its past he described it as “‘ the same perpetuated 
order, even in the spirit and manner of its working— 
fixed, uniform and changeless.” 

On the 23d of August, 18890, The Catholic Review, in the 
belief that the defeat of the Blair Bi!l was assured, frank- 
ly avowed their position in an editorial which began with 
the triumphant words, ‘‘ The Blair Bill isdying! Ring 
out, wild bells, to the wild sky!” Among the reasons 
assigned why the bill should die—that it outraged the 
independence of the States which it considered paupers, 
that it offered bribes, and that it was, above all, a blow 
aimed at Catholicity in America, the Review*said: 


“It would strengthen the hands of one great party in the 
South. It would be a boom to the sectarian school system. 
Above all things, it would leave Congress free to offer 
similar support to the school systems everywhere, and end 
by making the system national. Then, of course, death to 
the parochial schools.” 
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quoting the ge fed the Cathol at 

the wish that er ke but referred to 

lutions in its favor Unanimously adopted “ at ovely 
State convention held this year” by the Republican con- 
ventions of Ohio and Iowa, and by “the Bourbon Dem- 
ocracy of the Old Dominion,” as well as by the National 
Educational Association; and it closed by saying, ‘‘ At 
the coming session of Congress we will see that this bill 
for the promotion of mendicancy is the liveliest kind of 
a corpse.” 

Do not these extracts show the true parentage of the- 
mendicancy term, and relieve America from the odium 
of originating such a slander on our school system? So 
soon as it is known by the country at large that the Blcir 
Bill is opposed by the Jesuits for the reason that it will 
establish the common-school system in the. Southern 
States and make it national throughout the Republic, 
American opinion will rally in its favor with tremendous 
force, and the true American press, secular and religious, 
will demand its passage. A native displeasure at hav- 
ing been deluded will lend force to the maxim of the 
wise old Paoli Sarpi—whom Hallam calls creat as a 
philosopher, a scholar, and a statesman—‘‘ Take coun- 
sel with the Jesuit and resolve the clear contrary.” 

It is eminently satisfactory for the friends of the 
South, looking for an adjustment of relations between 
our old fellow-citizens and the enfranchised race, and 
knowing that a satisfactory solution of-the problem is 
impossible without the intelligence and Christian civili- 
zation of the common school, to know that the Blair 
Bill thoroughly scrutinized, criticised and amended by 
the ablest statesmen of all parties and sections for the 
last eight years, is now so nearly perfect that its most 
relentless opponents feel that if passed it will accomplish 
all and even more than we had hoped for; and that it 
will place the common school of the Republic on a foun- 
dation where it canrot be replaced by the. parochial 
schools, which are as un-American in their incomplete- 
ness as they are anti-American in their political teach- 
ings. Even co lenient a judge as The Freeman’s Journal 
(March 12th, 1881), has said of them that ‘“‘ a smattering 
of the Catechism is supplied to fit them-[the pupils] for 
the duties of life,” with an intimation that they were 
only ‘‘ apologies—compromises—systemless pretenses.” 

With the assurance afforded by the acute judgment of 
the Jesuits to the wisdom of the Blair Bill, which Sena- 
tor Evarts has characterized as *‘a deliberate, a con- 
certed, a thoughtful, a valuable measure,” we can read 
with new confidence the remarks of Senator Lamar 
when he said: ~ 

““T think the measure is fraught with almost unspeaka- 
ble benefit to the entire population of the South, white and 
black. It will excite a new interest among the people: it 
will stimulate both State and local communities to more 
energetic exertions and greater sacrifices, because it will 
encourage them in their hope of grappling and struggling 
with a task before whose vast proportions they have stood 
appalled in the consciousness of the inadequacy of their 
own resources to meet it.” 

With the picture drawn by The Catholic Review of the 
legitimate and natural results to be anticipated from the 
Blair Bill, we can appreciate also the words of Judge 
Beckner, when, after referring to the ‘hopelessness of 
proper education without Federal aid, he referred to the 
Senate Bill as 
“entitled to ravk third in the great achievements of A meri- 
can statesmanship in the interests of humanity. First. the 
Declaration of Independence; second, the abolition of slav- 
ery; and third, provision for the education of the masses to 
whom must be intrusted the preservation of our liberties.” 
(Congressional Record, p. 781.) 

Despite the assurance of The Catholic Review that tke 
Blair Bill is dying, and its invocation to the wild bells to 
toll its requiem, we believe that they will welcome its 
passage, and toll, if they like, the end of the ignoble 
scheme to brand ‘‘ National aid to State education” as 
‘* the promo‘ion of mendicancy.” 

The American people hail the announcement that the 
common school is safe and the race problem to be en- 
lightened by education, and greetings will attend the 
Southern Senators who, against every sort of intimida- 
tion, have maintained the rights of their States in main- 
taining the Bill. They are, as given by Curry, the Hon- 
orable Messrs. Brown, Call, Colquitt, Garland, George 
Hampton, Jackson, Jonas, Jones, of Florida, Kenna, 
Pugh, Ransom, Riddleberger, Gibson, Lamar, Vance, 
Berry, Blackburn, Eustis, Jones, of Arkansas, Mahone, 
Walthall, Daniel, and Pasco. 


New YORE City. yee 
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PRINCE GEORGE of Wales has gone to Portsmouth to 
join the ‘“‘ Excellent,’”’ for an advanced course of gunnery 
instruction, before being promoted to the rank of Com- 

mander. It has been arranged that Prince Gedrge is not to 
megs with the other lieutenants who are serving on the 
“ Excellent.’’ but separate quarters are to be provided for 


him on board; and he is to occupy the captain's cabins. This 
ne to be a most nonsensical arrangement,‘and one more 
worthy of the reign ef eS Hil than of seters pin 
The resultiis that othe quarters of a post-capipin a 

to a lieutenant, and much inconvenien: bed t to eal te 
officers on board the ship. 
















THE BXPERIENTIAL AND SENSATION AL SCHOOLS. 

THESE arenot the same, tho they are commonlyscon. 
nected. 

The Experiential. Locke may be regarded as a repre- 
sentative of this school. He is not a sensational- 
ist, tho he is often so designated. Often have I heard 
him spoken of in the lectures of German Profes- 
sors by the name of Locké, as the representative 
sensationalist. But Locke allots to man two inlets 
of ideas, sensation and reflection; and attaches the greater 
importance to the second. To reflection we are indebted 
for all our ideas of mind and its quali'ies, of spiritual 
things and of God. Besides, he gives to mind’a special 
power of intuition which perceives at once the agreement 
and disagreement of ideas (not of things), and thence 
rises to demonstration; and he affirms that ethics might 
be made demonstrative, tho he never showed how this 
could be done. 

Locke was personally a determined realist, and believed 
that his philosophy was realistic; but he never reached 
a full and satisfactory reality. Primarily, according to 
bis theory, we perceive ideas within ourselv+s; know]- 
edge is simply the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, and we get all our ideas and know!l- 
edge by experience which is limited and can never rise 
above itself any more than water can rise above its 
fountain. The consequence is that he was never able to 
reach truth above experience, to universal and necessary 
truth, holding true in all time and in all places. He 
believed most firmly in God and in infinity, but as Hume 
showed, he could not by mere experience prove the ex- 
istence of a God who is beyond all experience of sense 
and consciousness. 

His greatest admirers were never able to show he 
could find, on his theory of knowledge, an actuality ex- 
ternal to the mind. He tells us: ‘‘ Tis evident the mind 
knows not things immediately, but on'y by the inter- 
vention of the ideas it has of them.” His whole account 
of human understanding proceeds on this principle. He 
fondly held that the ideas were resemblances and repre- 
sentatives of things; but he had no proof of this, and did 
not pretend to bave any. The mind perceives ideas, but 
does not perceive things, and therefore carnot possibly 
know that the ideas which it knows are copies of the 
things which it can never know. We are thus shut up 
in an ideal world, and have no means of breaking cut 
from this shell or prison, and can never know that there 
is such a thing as body beyond our idea of it. 

Berkeley started from this position, and followed out 
Locke's theory to its legitimate consequences, maintain- 
ing that ideas are the reality, and constitute the whole 
of the reality which man can find. Hume interposed at 
this peint, and drove the whole process to skepticism— 
to what would now be called agnosticism. We have im- 
pressions, and ideas the reproduction of impressions, and 
have and can have nothing else. 

Sensationalism had already appeared in the philosophy 
of Thomas Hobbes, who derived all our ideas and know!- 
edge from sensation, and allowed that we could never 
reach a spiritual reality in man or God. But what is 
specially called the Sensational school originated with 
Condillac, who left out the Reflection of Locke, took no 
notice of his power of Intuition, and represented a!l our 
ideas, even the highest, as “‘ transformed sensations.” 

In Great Britain the school has had a series of able 
men holding by Sensationalism, in James Mill, John 
Stuart Mill, G. H, Lewes, Alexander Bain, and in part 
Herbert Spencer. All of these have proceeded more or 
less fully on the negative and skeptical principles of 
David Hume. 

We may take John Stuart Mill as the representative 
British Sensationalist; as he sees more clearly than any 
other thelogical consequences of the system, and is can- 
did enough to admit and defend them. Body is defined 
by him as ‘‘the possibility of sensations,” and mind as “‘a 
series of feelings aware of itself.” Almost every intel- 
ligent reader has felt this to be a very scanty remnant 
of the knowledge which we thought we bad of our- 
selves and of the persons and objects around us. Yost 
people have felt it to be a reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole system. Naturally we think that we have more 
than this in body and mind; that we perceive body as 
having extension and a power of resistance; that we 
are conscious of mind as having intelligence and moral 
perception. But Mr. Mill isa clear and candid reason- 
er, and these are the legitimate results of the sensation 
system. You can get something higher, say personal- 
ity and intelligence and conscience only, by introducing 
them from without, surreptitiously to clothe the naked- 
ness of the system. 

George Henry Lewes holds the doctrine of Reasoned 
Realism. He admits that ‘‘the ordinary man believes 
that the objects he sees, touches and tastes do veritably 
exist, and exist as they are seen, touched, tasted. This 
doctrine is at once rejected. His system is Realism 
“ because it affirms the reality of what is given in feel- 
ing,and Reasoned Realism because it justifies that affirm- 
ation through the ground and processes of philosophy. 
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when philosophy explains the facts given m Feeling.” 
Observe here that feeling is all in all. “The reality of 
an external existence, Not-self is a fact of Feeling; 
Knowledge in all its manifold varieti«s a classification 
of virtual feelings.”* Bis general conclusion is; ‘‘ Mind 
is a form or function o° Life.” The Moral Sense con- 
sists of certain organized predispositions that sponta- 
neously or docilely issue in the bene‘icent forms of action, 
which the experience of society has classed as right.”+ 
Surely this isa very meager account of the high quali- 
ties of which we are directly conscious in mind. 

Alexander Bain says: ‘‘ Mind possesses three attributes 
orcapacities. 1. 1t has Feeling, in which I conclude what 
is conveniently called Sensation and Emotion. 2. It can 
act according to Feeling. 8. It cy think.” Conscious- 
ness is the same attribute of mind as ‘‘ Feeling and Emo- 
tion.” Thinking consists in discovering Difference and 
Agreement, and in Retentiveness; and it proceeds by the 
laws of Contiguity and Similarity. The Moral Faculty 
is resolved into ‘‘ Prudence, Sympathy and Emotions 
generally.”{ In this list of man’s powers we miss 
those which raise man above this world and ally 
him to God. In regard to the independent existence of 
body his language is ambiguous. ‘: There is no possible 
knowledge of the world except in reference to our minds. 
Knowledze means a stateof mind ”§ The latter clause 
is correct. The former may mean that we know matter 
simply as related to us, whereas we know it with quali- 
ties of extension and force, as having an existence inde- 
pendent of our existence. Mind ani matter are not at 
all carefully distingyished; they are represented as the 
opposite sides of the same thing, as if the soul, which is 
spiritual, could have a side except in a metaphorical 
sense. 

In France, where Sensationalism so prevailed at the 
end of last century, it may suffice to look to H. Taine, 
the present representative of the system. He makes Intel- 
ligence to consist largely of names, images and ideas. 
He reduces ideas toa class of images, and images to a 
class of sensations. Names area class of images. The 
laws of ideas bring back the laws of images. Mind 
is an aggregate (polypier) of images. In itself external 
perception is a true ha'lucination. We bave found that 
the objects that we call body are only internal phan- 
toms; that is, the fragments of one detached from them 
in appearance and opposed to them, while in reality 
they themselves are the self under another aspect. So 
much for body, which he makes so illusory. As to 
moral personality, that which makes the continuity of 
a distinct person, it is the continued renaissance of the 
same group of distinct images. 

In closing this survey I may refer to the Th. Ribot, 
who has given us many valuable facts as to the relation 
of mind and body, but as a philosopher is a sensational- 
ist, undermining in his journal that high school of phil- 
osophers who appeared in France in the second quarter 
of this century, including Cousin, Saisset, Simon and 
others. 

In the criticism, I have been looking at the men solely 
in regard to their ability to find actuality. Locke was 
personally a believer in things without us, as we nat- 
urally apprehend them; but could get no proof of their 
existence, as he holds that the mind can perceive only 
its own ideas. Of the sensationists proper, some have 
no other reality than sensations or feelings modified 
and transformed, and have not reached and cannot 
reach things without or within us. None of them have 
a belief in man’s personality and continued identity es 
evidenced in memory. None of them can rise to truth 
beyoud experience, to truth necessary and universal. 
None of them acknowledge that we perceive imme- 
diately moral good, or that we can stand up for an im- 
mutable and eternal morality. 

Meanwhile two formidable men have appeared to car- 
ry out the empirical doctrine to its logical results. 
Prefessor Huxley expounds and defends the doctrine of 
Hume slightly modified. He represents the mind as hav- 
ing Impressions which he divides into—A, sensations; 
B, pleasu:e and pain; C, relations between these. This 
is a very meager account of the furniture of the mind; 
yet this is all that is left. There is not a thing knowing, 
nor a thing known. 

At this point Herbert Spencer, the most powerful 
speculative philosopher of the day, has come in. He is 
so far a sensationalist. He identifies mind wi'h the ac- 
tion of the nerves; but he does not, and cannot on his 
system, attribute to mind the perception of any moral 
or spiritual truth. He-.argues most resolutely for the 
existence of things; but his argument is not conclu- 
sive, unless he assumes on his premises the reality which 
he professes to prove. He insists that while we know 
that things exist, the nature of these things is unknown 
and unknowable. He believes in God, but 1t is the un- 
known God to whom the Apostle saw an altar dedicated 


as he entered Athens. Iam glad the Avenger has ap-. 


peared, He has shown conclusively that sensationalism 
shuts us up into the bottomless pit of Agnosticism. As 
People see this they will draw back and feel the neces- 
sity of assuming more than nerves, of s:nsations and 
feelings. 





*“ Problems of Life and Mind.” pp. 1638, $87. 

+ * Study of Psychology.” pp. 4°. 144. 

+“* Mental and Moral Science,” pp. 1, 8, 84, 25¢, 455 
§“ The Senses and the Intellect.” p, 279, 





FREE AGENCY AND FREE WILL. 
' THE OTHER SIDE.” 
BY GEORGE 8. BISHOP, D.D. 


THERE are but two religions upon earth. One, that 
which centers in the dogma of Free-Will; the other that 
which springs from the Divine Election. One which 
says, “‘ Salvation is of self-movement”; the other, “‘ Sal- 
vation is of the-Lord!” 

These two religions are two different systems. One 
metaphysical, which goes to philosophy for its reasons 
and argues from consciousness and from the nature of 
things—this system, brought within the circle and the 
influence of Chris’ianity, does not refuse the Scripture, 
but evades those parts of Scripture which it cannot 
seem to subordinate, and of which it cannot make use. 
The other system stands on Scripture only and argues 
from the truth of revelation—from the scope and details 
of the Book—from facts which have been witnessed by 
a competent authority the Holy Ghost. This system, 
when brought within the circle and the influence of 
human argument, does not necessarily refuse reason, 
but subordinates reason, and regards the “If?” of 
reason, where God speaks, as blasphemy. 

These two systems in the Church have been called by 
different names—Augustinianism and Pelagianism; Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism; the Old and New School. 
With every spiritual crisis, sije Wy side, these rival sys- 
tems emerge—a bridgeless gulf between them, however 
names may change. 

The second system, were it unopposed, would take its 
point of departure from God, and from him would argue 
down the lines of sovereignty, of justice and grace. But, 
confronted by the other system, whose starting-point is 
man and Nature, and the so-called shifting ‘‘ conscious- 
ness,” the battle-ground becomes that of the human will 
and of its freedom—Whether the will, in man, is free in 
such a sense as makes him practically independent, not 
of God alone, but of-himself: of his own nature, charac- 
ter and personality behind it; whether the Will, un- 
fettered, is a power of self-betrayal, self-antagonism, 
self-reverse; something which flies, or may fly, in the 
man’s own face, in spite of him: or, Whether the Will, 
in man, is but a faculty among the faculties, linked to 
the other faculties, and controlled in movement and in 
bent by the nature and bent of the man?. 

What is the Willin man? The soul, itself a trinity, 
has three great primal powers—the Intellect, or power of 
seeing; the Affections, or power of feeling; and the 
Will, or power of volition. , 

The Will, then, is the faculty or power of willing. Is 
it an independent, self-determinating power ?—i.e., does 
the Will stand apart from the other great faculties or 
powers of the soul, a man within a man, who can re- 
verse the man and fly against the man and split him into 
segments, as a glass snake breaks in pieces? 

Or, is the Will connécted with the other faculties, as 
the tail of the serpent is with his body, and that again 
with his head, so that where the head goes, the whole 
creature goes, and, as a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he? First thought, then heart (desire or aversion), and 
then act. Is it this way, the dog wags the tail? Or, 
is it the Wil', the tail, wags the dog? 

Is the Will the first and chief thing in the man, or is 
it thelast thing—to be kept subordinate, and in its place 
beneath the other faculties ?—and, is the true philosophy 
of moral action and its process that of Gen. iii, 6: ‘‘ And 
when the woman saw that the tree was good for food’ 
[sense-perception, intelligence], ‘‘and a tree to be de- 
sired” [affections], ‘she took and ate thereof” [the will.] 

The latter we affirm because‘of the statements of 
Scripture. 

But, before coming to these, that we may cut through 
all vagueness and mystification, straight to the 1 oot of 
the matter, and reach a fair and honest statement of tLe 
question, let us premise a few things by way of clearing 
the ground. 

Man is a free agent; but man has not a free will. Msn 
is, therefore, responsible; yet he is impotent. Upon this 
seeming paradox, but changeless fact, is built the 
scheme of grace. 

The man is free, but his will is not free. Liberty or 
freedom from coercion is one thing; ability or power 
from within is another. All the Reformed Confessions 
unite on this point. To make it, Luther, 1m his *‘ De Ser- 
vo Arbitrio,” contends; to make it, Augustine, in his 





{.‘‘De Gratia et Arbditrio,” contends; to make it, St. 


Paul, in all his Epistles, contends; to make it, the whole 
Bible, from cover to cover, is directed. The Bib'e every- 
where holds man responsible, yet everywhere it strips 
the fallen'creature of all spiri-ual power; writes death 
upon him: shuts him up, like Nicodemus, to new birth 
—like Lazarus, to resurrection; asserts that “it is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy”; excludes all boasting and 
gives all the glory to God. 

This being so, the distinction between free agency and 
free will assumes vital importance, and calls for em- 
phatic assertion. Man is a free agent because unforced 
from without; he doesas he pleases, always as hé pleases, 
only as he pleases; he is therefore responsible. But man 
has not a free will because he is bound together within— 
because his judgment moves his desires, and hjs desires 
his volitions, just as steam moves the piston and the 





piston the wheel. While, therefore, man does as he 
pleases, he pleases and can please only one way. He 
does as he pleases, but he cannot please against his 
whole nature—against the unity, tendency, strain of his 
nature. His nature binds him; if a fallen nature, down- 
ward. This nature hecannot reverse. He cannot renew 
his own will, change his own heart, nor regenerate his 
bad nature. While therefore, he is free, so far as forces 
outside are concerned, his will is not free but is bound 
by the strain of his nature. It is still ‘‘ the carnal mind” 
that will not—the ‘‘ emnity ” that ‘ cannot please God.” 

An illustration occurs from the hand. It is simple, 
but perhaps may be helpful. A man is free to use his 
hand. The man is free, but the hand is not free; the 
arm and the muscles control it. The hand is the slave 
of the muscle, and acts as the muscle compels. In like 
manner, man is free to use his will, and is therefore al- 
ways a free agent; but the will itself 1s not free. It is 


. control'ed by the affections, which are evil and earthly 


and sensual, and these again are controlled by the un- 
derstanding and judgment, which call evil good and 
which are perverted, blinded, deluded, by the god of 
this world. 

Another illustration is in point—Niagara! The water 
isfree. Noone is forcing it. No one is taking up buck- 
etfuls and pduring them over the falls. ‘lhe water is 
unforced from without, but it forces itself. Each drop 
pushes another, and so, while Niagara is free and re- 
joices and leaps in its freedom, the drops are not free, 
nor can Niagara roll itself backward. Niagara goes 
down, is bound to go down, and cannot go up. 

- That is howthe Bitle puts the impotence of fallen 
man. Free to sin, but free from holiness—helpless 
toward God, the volume, river, trend and tendency of 
his nature is down. ‘‘As a fountain casteth out her 
waters,” says Jeremiah, ‘“‘so we cast out our w ckedness.” 
“Can a fig tree bear olive berries?’ Who can bring a 
clean thing out. of an unclean? Can free will do it? 
Can any thing orcreature doit? No! not one. 

Man will not, because it is not in him to will; he is 
stunted, and set in a fallen direction; and man cannot, 
because an evil eye affects the heart, and a deceived 
heart turns him aside, ever aside, from the mark of the 
prize of God's caling. Man’s inability is, therefore, 
t tal, innate, ineradicable by any self-help or self-mo- 
tion, by any twisting, effort, or desire of Nature. Man 
can no more turn to God than the dead can sit up in 
their coffins. Hecan no more originate a right desire 
than he can create a universe. God and God the Holy 
Ghost alone, by sovereign, special interference, calls 
dead sinners to life, and ‘‘ creates within them the de- 
sires of their hearts”—the first faint flutterings of a 
breath toward holiness. 

Such is the representation of the Bondage of the Will. 
in perfect harmony with Free Agency, which the Bible 
furnishes, and for which we are bound to contend. It 
isreadi'y grah‘*ed, however, that sucha notien of things 
would not and could not occur toman of himself. It is 
as much beyond his conception as the stars beyond his 
touch, and when revealed, the first effect is to bewilder, 
dazzle and confound. 

It is readily granted that God's thoughts on this sub- 
ject are higher than our thoughts—that such a notion of 
things would not and could not occur to the unregener- 


ate consciousness (for the natural man receiveth not the . 


things of the Spirit of God), but only to the conscious- 
n' 8s which has become Christian, and more—not always 
instantly to that; but slowly and by degrees through the 
teaching and interpretations of the Spirit. "Witness the 
difference between Whitefie!\d converted suddenly, con- 
sciously by force, and the gradual experience of Dr. 
Scott, the commentat r, who began a radical, intense 
Arminian and-ended in a full surrender to the Doctrines 
of Free Grace. 

Suppose I have fallen into the water and am blindly 
struggling and frantically beating with my arms. All 
mv efforts only serve more surely to sink me. I go 
down—again—the third time. Ihave lost consciousness. 
When I come to, I find myself upon the river bank. I 
look at the water and I say: ‘‘ Brave! 1 have done well. 
How | must have struggled! That last stroke did the 
work and landed me safe on the shore.” I say this, but 
{ am not satisfled. A person approaches. He is drig- 
ping with water. He says: ‘‘ You were gone! I saw 
you go down the last time, and I dived under and saved 
you!” J ttink it over and [ say: ‘‘ That sounds like fact, 
like common sense; it seems the only satisfying expla- 
nation’; yet consciousness does not help me. I have no 
recollection of rescue by force and from outside. I must 
take it on trust. 

There are three conditions of the Will. 

1. That of holimess fixed and confirmed in holiness. 
That is the wiil of God, of Christ incarnate, and of the 
holy angels. Non posse geccare, as Augustine says; 
** Who cannot sin.” 

2. That of holiness on trial, unconfirmed, and there- 
fore mutable. That of Lucifer, who fell by vanity; 
whose eye was caught by self-reflection. Posse non pec- 
care—‘* Able not to sin, but might.” 

8. The fallen will. Unhoiy, free from holiness. Non 
posse non peccare—‘‘ Unable not to sin; sin’s helpless 
slave.” This third tondition, of the fallen will, we argue 
from the Scripture. And the arguments to which we 
shall confine ourselves are five, 
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(i.) Direct and plain assertion. ‘‘ When we were yet 
without strength, in due time Christ: died for the un- 
godly.” “ No man can come unto Me except the Father 
which hath sent Me draw him.” ‘Therefore said I unto 
you that no man can come to Me, except it were given 
him of my Father.” ‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” ‘* Because the carnal mind 
is enmity against God; for it is not subject unto the law 
cf God, neither indeed can be.” ‘*‘ That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” ‘‘ Which were born not of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” ‘‘So then, it is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy.” ‘ To will is present with me ‘‘[i.e., 
the Faculty of Will],” but how to perform that which is 
good ‘‘[the power],” I find not.” These few texts, taken 
from hundreds egvally peremptory, must suffice for this 
argument. 

(2.) The Bondage of the Will is not only positively and 
plainly asserted in the Scripture, but it is everywhere 
implied, 

lt is implied in regeneration. A man comes into this 
world passive, without either his own act or conscious- 
ness, so does he enter the Kingdom of God. It is either 
this, or we deny the New Birth, and teach the nonsense 
of self-procreation. 

Again: If any man be in Christ, he is a xaiw7 xriot 
(new creation). This carries us right back to the first 
creation, from nothing, and to the infusion in us of 
something which was not in us before, but now can 
never be absent. Call it ‘‘ Christ in us,” or a ‘‘seed,” or 
the “spirit born of the Spirit,” or call it what you will; - 
it is a fact that cannot be gainsaid. Creation is an ob- 
ject of power. 

Again: ‘‘ You who were dead hath He quickened.” Is 
not resurrection an object of power? 

Again: Because faith is said to be ‘the gift of 
God,” and a man takes a gift from outside. Faith is the 
current of the Divine life, running through the new- 
born, which is the river of Throne-water, the impetus 
and energy of God. 

And once more: The description of the work of the 
Spirit as the interposition and impingement of Omnipo- 
tence—*‘ Thy people shall be willing in the day of Thy 
power.” 

(3.) Add to these assertions and implications, idlustra- 
tions; as, for instance, the turning back of water which 
cannot run up-hill, nor rise above its own level. ‘‘ Turn 
again our captivity as the streams of the South.” ‘ All 
my fresh springs are in Thee.” 

Take again Ezekiel’s Vision of the Dry Bones—** very 
dry ”—‘‘ no flesh on them.” The question is: ‘* Can these 
bones live?’ Free-will says, ‘‘Certainly. It is a mock- 
ery to say to them, ‘ Hear the Word of the Lord,’ unless 
they can hvar it.” But Inspiration answers notso, ‘‘ Son 
of man, cry!” ‘Cry, ‘Come from the four winds, O 
Breath and breathe upon these slain that they may 
live.’ ” 

Ah! ‘* Lazarus Come Forth !” gives the Free choice to 
a dead man and unwraps the cerements of Will, as it 
proclaims the fiat, ‘‘ Loose him and let him go!” For, if 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. Ah! 
** Stretch forth thy hand!” brings in the miracle of will- 
ingness to venture, as it does the miracle of power, en- 
abling the soul paralyzed and conscious of its helplessness 
to cry, Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis /—‘‘ Give, only 
give what Thou commandest, and then command what 
Thou wilt.” 

These and all miracles proclaim aloud, by physical 
expression, the momentous moral fact. Can blindness 
make itself to see? Can deafness unstop its own ears? 
dumbness its own lips? Can palsy leap and leprosy 
exude its loathsome virus? Then may the Will work 
backward, revolutionize itself, fling off contagion wan- 
dering through our crooked veins, and, tearing from 
itself the poisoned shirt of Nessus, speak the emanci- 
pating edict—‘‘I will! Self, be clean !” 

(4.) The Scripture doctrine, thus asserted, and implied 
and illustrated, gathers in the Scope of Revelation. All 
other doctrines hang upon and confirm it. What is 
Election but God choosing, because we cannot choose? 
What is Regeneration but God quickening the dead who 
cannot stir? What is Perseverance but God carrying on 
a work which he has begun, where man, beginning, 
must infallibly break down? 

(5.) To these arguments from Scripture let us add, and 
finally, the utter absence of any Scriptural authority for 
the assertion thut the Will is free; or that power must 
equal obligation, or that any unregenerate man can will 
aught whatsoever in ‘the direction of God, or aught 
whatsoever but sin. 

Surely, if the ground of obligation be ability, we have 
aright to expect the Scripture to say so. Instead of this 
it says the other thing, and says it every time, and no- 
where, in a single instance, contradicts itself. Its uni- 
form refrain, from Genesis to Revelation is—‘‘ Every im- 
agination of the thought is evil”—‘‘no man can come 
to Me except the Father draw.” Free-will can do no- 
thing without special grace and an effectual call. 

But, do not exhortations and commands take our abil- 
ity for granted? And when God says ‘ Do a thing,” 
does it not imply that we can? 

It does not, for 

1. Direct assertions cannot be invalidated by mere in- 
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directions—the Indicative by a Subjunctive; the positive 
by an “if.” Saying “Stretch forth thy hand” does not 
imply, ‘‘ Paralysiscan stretch it.” Saying ‘“Ye will not 
come to Me,” does not imply “ You can will to come to 
Me.” The fact is just the opposite. The diseased will is 
the trouble. ‘“ Ye cannot will.” 

This is splendidly argued by Luther in his Diatribe 
against Erasmus ‘‘If thou wilt equal Virgil, my Mae- 
vius, thou must sing a more exalted strain. Alas! Mae- 
vius cannot.” 

2. And again: The dogma “‘ Power equals Obligation” 
proves too much. I ought to keep the commandments, 
therefore Ican; therefore perfection is possible; there- 
fore Sisyphus rolls his stone to the top of the mountain; 
therefore I can climb a Sinai all aflame, and which not 
éven a beast, stupid as he is, would think to touch. 

The importance. of the doctrine of inability is thus 
seen and solemnized from the fact that the whole Bible 
is directed—the strength of the Holy Ghost, if one may 
so say, gathered up to prove it—to show that man 
can neither save himself, nor help to do it—can neither 
turn himself, nor help to do it; that common 
grace, however it may move on men is not sufficient; 
that while men have power downward, they have no 
power upward; that power downward doés not imply 
power upward; and that if ever men tufn to God, it 
must be by God’s turning, and if ever they are willing, it 
must be because made willing in the day of sovereign 
and Almighty power. 

Tbe importance of the doctrine of inability is further 
seen and solemnized from the fact that without it men 
will never cease their fleshly efforts and their fleshly 
willings and their fleshly- vows, and simply trust on 


Christ.’ Sisyphus must quit, and jet Another roll that 
stone. Worldly Wiseman must fly from Sinai to -Gol- 
gotha. 


A sense of helplessness, absolute, utter; is the first req- 
uisite to any sound eonversion, ahd this sense of help- 
lessness is nothing more nor less, nor other, than old- 
fashioned conviction of sin. 


East ORANGE, N.*J. 
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SOME CANADAIAN WRITERS. 


BY GEORGE STEWART, JR., LL.D., 
EDITOR OF THE QUEBEC “ CHRONICLE.” 











To stimulate art, science and lettérs in Canada, Lord 
Lorne, during his reign, established two societies. . The 
Academy of Arts, leaping into popularity at a bound, is 
doing very well. The Royal Society, which combines 
perhaps, the best features of the French Academy and 
the British Association, was not so well received at first, 
and in certain quarters it provoked hostile criticism. 
The membership is limited to eighty Fellows. The first 
two sections of twenty Fellows each concern themselves 
with history, archeology, ethnology and general litera- 
ture. The first section is composed of Frenchmen and 
the second of Englishmen; the remaining two sections 
are devoted to science in all its branches, nearly every 
department being represented. It must be confessed 
that the latter make by far the better exhibit, but the 
literary sections show yearly signs of great vitality. 
The French members conduct their department in the 
annual volume of ‘‘Proceedings and Transactions,” as if 
it were part of a popular review. They admit poetry, 
stories, dramas and fragments of comedies, tho, of 
course, philology and history are not excluded. The 
English are more conservative, and tho poems are some- 
times read at the meetings, they find no place in the 
published volume. Tales and the play are likewise ab- 
sent. The section is strong in archeology, history and 
ethnology, and in the development of those studies it 
has a mission of usefulness to perform. Parliament 
grants the Royal Society five thousand dollars per an- 
num, for the purpose of publishing the Transactions of 
the body, and it is not too much to say that its collec- 
tions of papers are in every way creditable and valuable. 

Versifiers the Dominion has by. the score; but of 
poets there are not more than half a dozen who write in 
English, and two or three who write in French. Their 
work is good, much of it is strong and robust; and 
tho their Muse is largely influenced by the old-world 
masters of song, such as Tennyson, Keats, Hugo and 
Beranger, and such American poets as Longfellow and 
Poe, there is enough originality shown in the way of 
incident and locality to prove its unmistakable origin. 
The younger, and it may be admitted, the better poets 
of Canada, have uttered notes of a distinctly patriotic 
tone. Roberts's lines addressed to Canada,* are espe- 
cially spirited, and when first published they sent a gen- 
uine thrill through the land. ° 


“*O child of nations, giant-limbed, 
Who stands’t among the nations now 
Unheeded, unadorned, unhy mned, 
With unanointed brow,— 


“ Othou that bor’st the battle’s brunt, 
At Queenston and at Lundy's Lane,— 
On whose scant ranks but iron front 
The battle broke in vain !— 








- “But thou, my country, dream not thou! 
Wake, and behold how night is done,— — 
How on thy breast, and o’er thy brow, 
Bursts the uprising sun !” 

Another Canadian poet who has sounded a bold note 
is Bliss Carman, whose workmanship is artistic and 
original. He excels in the lyrical form of poetry, and 
his place is undoubtedly among the best of the Ameri- 
can minor singers. He has produced no long poem, and 
he does not readily turn to narrative; but his songs are 
cheery, musical, and eminently patriotic. Canadian 
fruit, flower, manhood and incident are the well-chosen 
subjects he beautifies, and some of these he has invest- 
ed with true grandeur. ‘‘ Low Tidé on Grand Pré” is 
the more ambitions of his performances. It is full of 
color and light, and brings out with clearness and 
force, the marked individuality of the poet. A 
future rich in promise awaits Carman. Much 
in the way of praise may be said of Archibald 
Lampman who, thus far, has given us but one book, 
** Among the Millet.” Lampman, in great degree, pos- 
sesses the power of saying graceful things gracefully; 
and his work, much tinged by the flavor of Keats, is 
winning for its author the regard of all lovers of real 
poetry. One reads his verses with fresh surprise and de- 
light; for the range of his thought and the gentleness of 
his treatment are alike admirable. George Murray has 
not seen fit to collect his numerous poetical writings into 
avolume. His work, however, is well known; for it has 
enriched the pages of some of the best English and Cana- 
dian serials for more than thirty years. His taste is 
catholic and pure, and his manner is delicate and 
thoughtful. He and Sir Edwin Arnold were educated 
together, and both were distinguished students. The 
one went to Canada, the other to India. From John 
Reade we have the tuneful ‘Prophecy of Merlin,” a 
poem constructed on the lines ‘set down by Tennyson in 
his ‘“‘ ldyls of the King,” charming in conception, al- 
most faultless in measure, and very even in texture. 
The drama has met with fair success, two er three acting 
plays—notably Frechette’s ‘‘Papineau,” and Le May’s 
‘* Rouge et Bleu” —having been produced before admiring 
audiences. But the dramas which have not found their 
way to the stage have proved the more successfnl per- 
formances, from a literary point of view. Charles Mair 
and Hunter Duvar have given us two Canadian dramas 
of very great importance and merit; and Heavysege’s 
‘*Saul” is, all things considered, a marvelous piece of 
work from the first line to the last. Heavysege, how- 
ever, was an Englishman, and his poetry was never dis- 
tinctively Canadian. 

Many histories of Canada bave been written, all Cana- 
dians who write, evidently feeling it to be at once their 
duty and their mission to set down the annals of the 
rise and progress of their country. They are good, bad 
and indifferent. Of critical and analytical historical 
writers, the Dominion can count but few. Some 


| have tried to tell the story with a well-meaning desire 


to be exact and correct; most of them, however, 
have only succeeded in repeating the errors of their 
predecessors. Few have gone to original sources 
for information, tho the records are available in copious 
richness. Those historians who have devoted their ener- 
gies and their pens to the treatment of special events in 
Canadian political, historical and social life, have made 
a better exhibit, and we have, therefore, several satis- 
factory accounts of instructive and interesting periods 
in the bistory of the colony, from early times down to 
the era of Confederation, by as many as ten or a dozen 
different hands. 

French Canada, without stopping to inquire whether 
she has a literature or not, points to three hundred and 
sixty volumes, the product of French Canadian pens. 
There is quantity at least. Of the merit of these works, 
opinions will probably differ. The French writers en- 
joy the peculiar advantage of having at their back a 
paternal government, which buys always from a quarter 
to a third of the edition.. The books thus purchased are 
given as prizes to the school children. The printer's 
claims are, therefore, seldom unsatisfied, and he under- 
takes the publication of French Canadian belles lettres 
with unalloyed pleasure. 

In Mr. Charles F. Richardson’s suggestive work on 
American Literature, he emphasizes the fact that, in a 
measure, American literature is an offshoot of English 
literature, and he further advances the idea that no lan- 
guage and literature except the English have ever put 
forth an offshoot in another country—that is, a new lit- 
erary development, having the form and characteristics 
which belong to the parent stem, yet growing under es- 
sentially different and peculiar conditions. This is an 
extremely interesting statement, but to my mind it 
seems open to modification. In Quebec we have pre- 
cisely the same condition of things, only the language is 
French, and not English. French Canada had no liter- 
ature at all up to half acentury ago. It came in with 
the Rebellion. The people read books, but they were 
the works mainly of French priests, travelers, poets and 
romancers. French letters in Canada have been devel- 
oped altogether under the reign of Victoria, but the lit- 
erary spirit has been derived from France. Here we 
have British subjects, living together, trading together, 
and speaking a foreign language in a British colony, 





* See “ In Divers Tones,” 


Bostou and Montreal. 





growing up side by side with Englishmen, and yet in- 
heriting their literary taste from an ancestry which 














’ wholly French. Frechette partially relieved him of his 


_ branch bearing the same fruit in a different corner of 


_estimable light. Ferland wrote his history from the se- 


- dian questioner of Dr. Francis Parkman; and Benjamin 
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crossed the ocean two hundred years ago. Few French GERMAN NOTES. 


practices and laws, at a pace anyway commensurate to 
the growth of this sense; nor with an energy and up- 
rightness in anyway proportionate to the tumultuousnesa 
of the class that are inheritors of unjust conditions. If 
a change set in, the whole of society must profit by it. 


Canadians can read Shakespeare with any delight, and 
their appreciation of modern British authors is but 
slight. Men like Frechette and Routhier and Fancher 
de Saint Maurice. cultivate purity of style, and their 
work is often good enough to find acceptance in the 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, the model which 
is forever before their eyes.. None of the 
French Canadian writers are as original as they 
might be, tho a French Academician thought 
that in Frechette he detected signs of something 
in his manner with which he was quite unfamil- 
iar. He described it as something French, and yet not 


doubt by suggesting that the unknown quantity in his 
work might be Canadian. But there are very few 
French Canadian writers who are as distinctively French 
Canadian as Frechette. Mr. Richardson’s self-imposed 
task is to discover wherein American literature really 
differs from English literature, and wherein it is buta 


the inclosure. It is not necessary to accompany him in 
his inquiry. His point is suggestive, and may be put- 
sued in any examination of French literature in Canada. 

French Canada, notwitbstanding its limited opportu- 
nities, and the ever-watchful eye of the extreme wing of 
the Church, which exercises censorship over the pens of 
the faithful, has done very well in letters. Poetry, his- 
tory, and the Chronique—the latter borrowed from 
France—are prosecuted with industry, and not a little 
ability. Against following implicitly the teachings of 
French Canada’s historians, however, the public may 
be warned, for the majority have written their books 
with a special object inview. Thus, Le Clercq wrote his 
remarkable volume as a protest in bebalf of the Recollet 
Fathers, and’ to offset the encroachments of the Jesuits. 
Charlevoix, on the other hand, smiles on the Society of 
Jesus, and presents the Recollets of Frontenac in a less 





verely ecclesiastical side, and Garneau contributes his 
narrative from the national standpoint. But the la'ter, 
it has been said, once came under the ban of the Church. 
and for his offense he was sent to Coventry, and only re- 
stored to favor on the recantation of his literary sins. 
The story may be, afterall, a scandal; but certain it is 
that there is a wide difference in sentiment and in lan- 
guage between the scarce first edition of the work and 
the sacceeding editions. The Abbé Casgrain, a volu- 
minous and brilliant writer, is the chief French Cana- 


Sulte stands high among the lay historical writers; and 
tho he courts the Muse with some success, his fame be 
rest on his prose. 

The French Canadian romance, like the English Cana- 
dian novel, is devoid of promise, It is, of course, his- 
torical in tendency, but in plotit is poor, and in charac- 
ter-drawing it is weak. The first principles of novel- 
writing seem to be unknown, and with the exception:of 
Chauveau’s ‘‘ Charles Guerin,” which was writtena good 
many years ago, no attempt has at all been made!to 
cover a field which is emphaticzlly rich in material. But 
at ‘‘Charles Guerin” Chauveau abandoned fiction, to 
take up politics and poetry, oratory and history. Fair 
copies of verse, the French Canadians frequently turn 
out, but of poets worthy of the name, there are only 
Cremazie, Frechette and one other, possibly. moe 
phy the French do very well. 

In one branch of writing, it may be said, Canada i 
surpassed her sister colonies. In works treating of the 
Constitution of the country, and Parliament in action, 
there are the notable volumes of Todd and Bourinot. 
For many years Dr, Todd’s great work on “ Parliamen- 
tary Government in England” occupied a place in the 
parliaments of Her Majesty’s Possessions equal to that 
of Erskine May. Even in the United States, where the 
system is so different from that of Britain and her Colo- 
nies, Todd is recognized as an authority, and frequently 
quoted. A few years before his death, the author pro- 
duced his companion volume, dealing exhaustively with 
parliamentary government in the British Colonies. It 
at once became an indispensable authority. Dr. Bouri- 
not, at present Chief Clerk of the House of Commons, 
at Ottawa, has published an able treatise on ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Procedure and Practice,” which shows the 
Canadian system of responsible government in full 
operation, and is the result of twenty years’ close obser- 
vation and study of parliamentary methods. These 
books, creditable to Canada as well as to their authors, 
are used in the legislatures of the British colonies and 
possessions throughous the world, and are a real.and 
clearly-defined contribution to the literature of politics 
‘and statesmanship. One word more in regard to Cana- 
dian authorship may be said: Colonel Denison, of To- 

_ ronto, a distinguished officer of volunteer cavalry, gave 
a text-book to the troopers of Russia, Germany and 
_ Hungary,-and won the Czar’s prize of five thousand 
-robles, with his ‘ History of Cavalry,” the first spetific 
work on the subject ever written. 

. .. There is hope for successful authorship in Canada, but 





"it will be many years before authorship may be entered. 


_ -upon.as a profession. Meanwhile, the field is clear‘and 
-inviting, for the novelist, French or English, the politi- 
- cal economist, and the critical reviewer. ___ 
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BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





ONE expectation of German breasts is at last answered. 
It has hovered like a hope, or nightmare (according 
whether the person’s politics were monarchical or radical), 
through all the violent debates of the election campaign. 
Men felt it deepen into wonder when the campaign be- 
gan and no report of war appeared in the official press. 
Form any years,the imminence of war has been the scare- 
crow which the Government has set out in the election 
field, to frighten voters away from liberalism and its 
doctrines of shorter military services and army budgets. 
The respite that then came of the bogy being pretty 
well worn out, and the threat so familiar besides, as to 
have little scare in it left, only made the question more 
absorbing as to what new taing Bismarck would invent; 
for it seemed indubitable that something would be re- 
sorted to. Precedents were more than ever on theside 
of expectation. The young Emperor has influenced 
town and provincial votes. Was he likely to look on 
passively at a Reich’s election? 
And one saw how unerring the popular instinct was; 
for just a fortnight before election day came two procla- 
mations—acts of a kind which the people recognize at 
once as a fulfillment of its foresight, even altho their 
subject-matter is a little unexpected and lacks Bis- 
marck’s counter-signature. ’ 
One of the orders is addressed to the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, and contains a direction for inviting France, Eng- 
land, Belgium and Switzerland, to an International Con- 
ference on the labor question. And a second lengthier 
order to the Prussian Minister of Commerce, details the 
subjects to be discussed in a State Conférence: ‘‘ The 
time, duration and kinds of labor; the health, morals 
and needs of laborers, and their equality before the law”; 
while both decrees begin with a declaration of its being 
the Imperial resolve to better the. condition of working- 
men. 
Now, labor and capital and the necessity of regulating 
them, and the import taxes on grain and meat, form the 
chief factors of the Radical .platform. The military 
question this year is stirred, but not dwelt on. An agi- 
tation promising uncommon success was being carried 
forward with this cry of labor only as a watchword. 
At the hight of it, the clerks of capitalists were put in 
the position, on their side, to walk out of their bureaus 
and tack white prints, signed by the Emperor, upon the 
grimy doors of their factories and the walls of their iron 
mills, while professional pasters' went their rounds 
through the streets with the old glue-pot in hand, but 
quite new conservative coin in their sticky purses. 
For, whereas the Radical press, in commenting upon 
the Imperial decrees, declared they were a moral victory 
of Socialism (Berliner Volksblatt), and as the thought 
which they contain was launched by the laboring Radi- 
cal Party, it could be carried forward with the necessary 
energy only by further Radical parliamentary successes 
(Frankfort Times), and Socialist stump-speakers warn 
workingmen not to be caught by the birdlime which has 
been introduced into the Conservative camp to attract 
them; agents of the Cartel, with prompt industry, 
whitened a thousand house-corners and Littfass pillars 
with the two proclamations. 
Mcderate men, meanwhile, of every party, are pro- 
foundly gratified. ‘‘ For the first time.” a Conservative 
writes in the Daily Observer, ‘‘is there a possibility 
opened for quieting the discontent of the masses.” And 
I heard a member of the late Reichstag, who voted with | 
the Radicals, say, at a dinner, that ‘‘ the proclamations | 
unfolded a prospect, for the first time, of the social 
question being gone at with due means.” 
The Swiss proposed an International Labor Conference 
already last year, but Germany has held herself cool and 
reserved toward the Cabinet invitation to join it. But 
this attitude was natural. The traditions and practices 
of Prussia, as of all monarchical States, are against play- 
ing second fiddle in questions that are ‘‘ revolutionary,” 
and are set, moreover, by an inferior power. The Ger- 
man Erlasse are an assumption of the initiating, or first 
fiddle. They curtail the Swiss program, furthermore, 
by setting the boundary as to what influence working- 
men may possess, at a right to complain against abuses, 
and to be conferred with. They strike off the republican 
proposition of admitting them to the right of negotiat- 
ing. 
But laborers may put up with some curtailing of their 
hopes at first, in consideration of the practical uplifting 
which their cause has gained, in being raised from an 
obscure agitation to imperial favoritism. Monarchical 
parties are still strong and powerful in Middle Europe, 
and the example set by a monarch wins adherents in a 
peaceful way and in very considerable numbers. And 
by lessening the indifference, or the banal opposition of 
the upper, fashionable classes, the danger of revolution 
is decreased. What has always been needed was the 


forts to adjust social differences as respects wealth. 
Hitherto all that governmental bodies have brought 
about was a slow law or two in a decade—like the late 
Laborers’ and Invalids’ Assurance Law, or laws of pros- 
pective and superficial use. There has been no conden- 
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proof that government is earnest in its professional ef- 








One part will be relieved from the dread of an insurrec- 
tion, and the other spared from the necessity of rais- 
ing it. 

Such are the feelings of moderate men whose mouth- 
piece was found during the debates on the Socialist bill, 
in Prince Henry’Carolath. And I have remarked a 
change even in the provinces among the landed aristoc- 
racy. There the clauses setting a limit tothe new priv- 
ileges to be given to the laboring class, half reconcile 
the nobility, who are too loyal, in Prussia particularly, 


to find it natural, for the rest, to discredit any kingly 


decree very much; while the Conservative financial 
press !ay hold of a clause in both proclamations promis- 
ing to go only so far in reform as will not injure Ger- 
man industry in the markets of the world. 

Any other signature under an order with limitations 
in favor of such varied interests would be viewed as a 
warrant that no change would take place in the long 
run in any one of the interests. But William II is not 
a manof phrases. His conduct during the brief period 
he has been on the throne is of one piece; everywhere 
clearness, decision and iron energy. ‘‘ Where there’s a 
will there’s a way,” and to be satisfied, as Germans are 
inclined more and more to become, that he has person- 
ally the will to solve the labor question, is to raise a be- 
lief at the same time in his striking upon some way to 
solve it. 

One other party opinion remains to be recorded,and altho 
I mention it last, I am far from considering it of the least 
importance. Its bearers are the practical politicians of the 
feudal and Conservative faction. In this matter they are 
hacked by the Chancellor, and their private comments 
upon the difference that exists between the Emperor and 
the Prince are summed up in the phrase that the young 
King has everything except experiente. And their po- 
sition is one of depreciation against the “idealism” of 
the decrees and approval of Bismarck’s reserve toward 
the far-reaching clauses of them. The noted and much 
decorated Henry von Treitschke, is one of the speakers 
of this faction, and, in an assemblage that brought thou- 
sands together in Berlin, on the 14th of February, he 
declared that the country needed a Reichstag like the 
late one, in order to meet the earnest crises ahead: that 
still more money must be raised for the army, inasmuch 
as the moment would come when the social question 
must be answered with cannons. 

This party assert that, if a Liberal parliament should 
be elected, the Government would dissolve it. 

As for the implication that the social commotion now 
coming to light everywhere throughout the empire in 
irruptive bubbles of disorder and in greater outbreaks, 
like. those in Westphalia and in the eastern provinces, 
threatens to increase—it is the only point on which 
King, Conservative, Nationalist, Radical, Ultramontanist 
and Socialist agree. 

Meanwhile, despite this prophesied revolutionary 
epoch of ‘** raw heads and bloody bones,” social gayeties 
are looking up, as the English say. There are no large 
court festivities; but the first six weeks of mourning 
for the late Empress are over, and dinners are in order 
again—dinners even ‘“‘ with music,” as well as dinners 
without. Of all the changes of fashion, however, that 
were rumored to be about taking place, one sees very 
little. Or, is the absence of lobster on the Chancellor's 
. menus to be reckoned ? 

The last Tischkarte at the palace bore the arms of the 
Bismarcks, and the German terms for these usual cos- 
mopolitan dishes: 

Russian caviar. Pheasant soup. 
Truffles with fresh butter, 

Rhine salmon. Silesian carp. 
Hungarian cornbeef. Venison with artichokes. 
Wild boar’s head, with Cumberland sauce. 

French fatted hens. Salad and asparagus. 
Apricot pudding. Tces. Cheese sticks. 


was absent from hardly a menu, year in or out. The 
present Empero1’s taste runs less to fish of any sort than 
to game and sweets. Every dish presented to him must 
be easily carvable; for the little blade attached to the 
fork with which he eats has naturally a very limited 
scissible power. And itis getting to be a mark of deli- 
cate solicitude to avoid having tropic fruits in desserts 
that need paring. In domestic circles the Empress 
pares such fruit for his Majesty; on state or social occa- 
sions this attention, of course, is carefully kept in abey- 
ance. The persistence which William II showed while 
prince, in making the crippling of his arm good by ath- 
letic exercises, is kept up as a monarch—he has begun 
only of late taking fencing lessons daily; but the ability 
he has won with untiring energy is marked more in in- 
struments that are large and long rather than in short 
and delicate ones. 

In dress, the period of stockings and knee-breeches is 
said to be imminent. Some local fashion journals even 
published an account of a court order making them ob- 
ligatory for private gentlemen appearing at receptions or 
balls. But if such an order is ready in the court mar- 
shal’s and-master of ceremonies’ office, ithas not yet been 





| sation made of the modern sense of justice into formal 


issued. It would be odd if the two favorite prognostica- 


So long as William I, the old Emperor, lived, lobster ~ 
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tions of society—approaching revolution and knee- 
breeches—should prove true. It was the great revolu- 
tion that sent wigs and knee-breeches our. 

The Riixdechau, the review which published the 
Geffcken article and Frederick III's Diary, edits the ‘‘Let- 
ters,” this month, of the late William I, in a paper on his 
relation to Princess Elise Radziwill. The reigning Em- 
peror gave his consent to the reproduction of the ‘‘Let- 
ters,” as, indeed, the Radziwills did some years ago. A 
little volume of them has long been a sort of book of devo- 
tion, which aristocratic mothers have glven to their 
sons on birthdays, and to their daughters for Christmas. 
Nothing can be thought of more exemplary in the line of 
hizh and the highest breeding; and whatever poetry of 
filial and family or dynastic piety is to be got out of a 
system based on gain in marriage, is certainly to be 
found in these letters. I have been more than once 
shaken in my natural republican theory of marriage for 
love, by viewing cases precisely similar to this of Em- 
peror William, or where sons have obeyed their fami- 
lies instead of their hearts, in making an ultimate choice 
of a wife. Passionate daemonic love is so often passing ! 
whereas, practical advantages have an enduring exist 
ence, and the more enduring the o.der a caste is; for 
they are plain and clear, proved by centuries of expe- 
rience. 

And it is a romanticism to take for granted that in- 
clination is unmanageble; or that young folks—the run 
of young folks—are made unhappy, if the inclination 
they feel is turned from one object to another. I re- 
joiced all my life in reading of Cinderellas that came to 
their princes at last; but | won another view when in 
real life [ was fleeced and betrayed by such a princess, 
who retained as an old; fat woman, her early kitchen 
habits of intrigue and hypecrisy. Cinderella was mar- 
ried by the prince, because of her pretty feet. And the 
tale is typical, inasmuch as men of rank who do vio- 
lence to their education to the extent of marrying low 
girls, are often under a sensual spell. just as trivial as 
that which the prince in the tale felt. Violence is dis- 
tinguished from protoundness in passion. And, altho 
in the present case, Princess Radziwill was lofty born, 
and Prince William’s affection profound—who will say 
that the amount of happiness that came out at the end 
would have been greater than that which renunciation 
secured ? \ 

‘Lhe Radziwill family deny the imputation of the 
princess’s death having been brought on through disap- 
pointment. Consumption is a disease inherited in all its 
branches, and several children besides Princess Elisa 
died of it. 

The late Empress suffered secretly and intensely as a 
young wife; but the sentiment which Princess Radziwill 
felt during the decline of her sort life was resignation. 
And both princesses understood the other. it is the ad- 
vantage of aristocratic education that it early initiates 
the thoughts into the ciplomatic principles of each shade 
of rank and subordination, and prepares the heart to 
submit as well as to assume. The principles are termed 
duties, and such victims of them as these two princely 
women feel themselves the sacrifices of destiny. 

‘These ‘‘ Letters,” indeed, show all parties concerned as 
acting under the same highsense. A waft of republican, 
robust common-sense would puff the whole -away, no 
doubt, as a tragical y sentimental dream, in which folks 
set up shadows and then let thems-lves be harassed to 
death by their own ho: us-pocus. For the case lay simply 
thus: t ere’s the Crown Prince, who is incapable of pro- 
viding successors to the Prussian throne. His next 
brother, William, will inherit the crown; in order to un- 
dertake it, however, he must marry ebenburt:g, or a 
princess of a reigning house. Princess Radziwill is no 
such princess. Hischoice must fall, therefore, between 
her and the successiun. ‘here are reasons for the state 
wishing it to fall on the succession, since his younger 
brother’s character does not promise so much for the se- 
curity of the dynasty as his own soberer character. 

Frederick William Ill was a most affectionate father, 
and his heart was torn by grief over the situation; for his 
own experience of love for Queen Louisa enabled him to 
pene rate into his sons fee ings for Princess Elisa, of 
whom he too wasextremely fond. And the dreadful sus- 
pense of the young couple was prolonged by the govern- 
mental effurts which the good old king set going to make 
the match legitimately—that is dynastically—possible. 

There was no very serious thought on Prince Wil- 
liam’s side of renouncing the succession. When the 
Ministers declared the King’s final plan of adoption as 
inadmissable, *‘ since «doption cannot take the place of 
blood,” and William was informed of it, he renounced 
the Princess, “‘ altho,” he writes, ‘‘1 was crushed—and 
even yetlam gnawed by another anguish, in spite of 
my struggles to overcome it—a dreadful sense of the 
emptiness of life. 

“fhe King was infinitely kind and considerate during 
the final decision, and | consider it the greatest good 
fortune that I can stand on the footing 1 do with him 
after such an event.” And to comfort his fat.er he 
wrote in the same strain: *‘ Your paternal love, kind- 
ness and mildness, your affectionate sympathy with the 
hard destiny that falls on me, your insistence on my 
fulfilling the duty of my position while you appreciated 
fully the object of my love, the remembrance of the 
efforts which your paternal feelings led you to make, to 
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secure me the wieh of my soul—all, all these things 
mingkd so much consolation in my shattered heart 

. thatI am resolved to justify your confidence 
and repay your love.” 

** What a son!” exclaimed old General von Wilzleben, 
in his diary, on noting down all this—‘‘ whut a son, what 
a father!’ One might add, what an insight into the 
amenities that are bred in patriarchial households. Once 
given such households, and who is not glad that such 
amenities exist and are effectual? For Princess Radzi- 
will would have died, she must have died young. And 
the Emperor was too good a man and too patriotic be- 
sides, to have been able to see a prince like his unprinci- 
pled brother Charles ruling. the fortunes of the Scate 
without being made unhappy ducing his long survival 
of her. Bred as princes are, he would have viewed 
himself as a traitor to ‘his house and country. It was 
creditable in him to have Leen open to the wish to make a 
sacrificing match; so creditable that one is content at bis 
having been saved from the remorse which time would 
have had in store for him, in his bride being dead and 
his usefulness trammeled. The ‘* Letters” do not offer 
a case for our enthusiasm; but they do for our regard. 
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Mr-. HARRISON, out of respect for the “‘end of the 
season,” so-called when Lent begins, dropped her Satur- 
day afternoon receptions, which are for the public in 
general, and now receives informally on Friday after- 
noon, If you want to go and take a friend, send a note 
asking if you may come, and you will get a polite reply 
that Mrs. Harrison will be glad to see you on Friday 
afternoon between three and four. In your best calling 
dress you go, a little early, and the usher takes your 
card and at once opens the door in the jeweled screen, 
as the glass wall is called that separates the outer from 
the inner hall in the White House, and you go into the 
Red parlor and stand for a few moments. You find gen- 
erally that one or two people have been earlier than you 
and are already in the room; you speak to them if you 
know them, then you glance round at the handsome 
furnishings of the room, which President Arthur super- 
intended and upon which a very good full-length por- 
trait of him looks down from the wall, and there you 
wait, not very long; then Mrs. Harrison walks in and 
goes round among her visitors, shaking hands with each 
and saying a few words to each one. After her come 
Mrs. Russell Harrison and Mrs. McKee, both young, 
slender and pretty, and dressed in quiet, handsome 
clothes, like Mrs. Harrison herself. More and more peo- 
ple come in, and Mrs. Harrison takes ber place by the 
door to greet those who come in. Everybody 
knows everybody else and there is a Luzz of talk, then 
tere is a lull, not in the conversation, Lut of those who 
are c. ming in, and you have a chance for a little chat 
with Mrs. Harrison, She impresses one es not having 
changed from the time when she was the wife of Senator 
Harrison, from Indiana, a few years ago. She boarded 
then, for our President is not a rich man, and received 
her guesis in the parlor on her ‘lhursdays, in the sume 
pleasant way as now at the White Huuse. Sheis a very 
practical woman, used to being a good housekee;er at 
home. How she finds it where she is now one ¢an 
imagine. Presidents’ wives have to draw the sine, Le- 


| tween knowing all that goeson and not knowing any- 


thing. Some stay on one side of the line and take what- 
ever housekeeping the steward inflicts upon them, 
others try to regulate the whole thing and make them- 
selves a great deal of work. and others try tokeep a bal- 
ance on bothsidesof theline. ‘Ihe one who can do this, 
is the one who succeeds. Mrs. Harrison chose to dis- 
miss a laundress, a culored woman, and by chance the one 
she favored as asubstitute was a white woman. It was 
amusing the way it was taken up and resented, as if it 
were a political question and the head of some bureau 
had been dismissed. Sne received solemn remonstrances 
froma colored society in Brooklyn, who pointed out to 
her the error of keeping a woman who dia her work 
well to one who did itill,as if changing one’s washer- 
woman were a national question,and Mrs. Harrison might 
be defeated for a second nomination if favoritism were 
shown to whites over colored people. Mrs. Harrison, 
with every one else who has thought about it, regrets the 
dearth of interesting relics in the furniture of the White 
House. Thereare only three or four old things remain- 
ing about the rooms which are to be prized for their rem- 
iniscences. ‘he clock which La Fayette gave General 
Washington, the marble card-table that belonged to 
President Jackson and one or two other things are all 
that is left within the wails to look at as belonging to 
by-gone days. 

Tocome back again to the present day andtake a look at 
the people in the par.ors, and not the furnishings. Among 
the throng | saw Mrs. Stanford, the wife of the Senator 
from California; somebody is laughingly asting her how 
she survived seeing all the people who came to her tea, 
and Mrs. Stanford answers hospitably that it isas easy 
to see a thousand as fifty. Beside the lady from Califor- 
nia is Mrs. Senator Cockreil, from Missouri, always 
chatty and agreeable, and near her is Mrs. Justice Mil- 
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‘Jer; then Mrs. Dr. Browne, whose husband is the Chief 


of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in the Navy, and 
Mrs. Van Reypen, whose busband is second in the 
Bureau; Mrs. Hazen, Miss Schofield, the daughter of 
Judge Schofield, of the Court of Claims, and a host 
more of people either ce'ebrated themselves or repre- 
senting somebody who is known in the outside world. 
The Red room becomes too small and they brim over 
into the Blue room, and the younger ones promenade in 
the East room. At four o'clock the reception is over, 
and most of the people have gone by a quarter-past the 
hour; for every one has a feeling that the dwellers in 
the White House other than the President should have 
a little time to themselves. ‘The President is not in- 
cluded in this; he belongs to the public always—un- 


“happy man that he is. 


Charity does not suffer in the days before Lent.. In 
midwinter we are always imvited to a great Charity Ball 
given for the Children’s Hospital; the President himself 
is invited to this, and often goes; and some of the ladies 
of the Cabinct are usually among the receiving commit- 
tee, and help to welcome the guests who tarong the ha! 
during the evening; and over the stase in gas-brilliant 
letters is the motto, ‘‘ Sweet Charity”—as a sugyestion 
that charity should not be cold. But in Lent there is 
perhaps a little more devotion to less worldly things that 
call us always, but which we do not allow full space be- 
cause of the pressure of the gay world. 

Mrs. Senator Biair, of New Hampshire, gave her par- 
lors one morning last week to a meeting of a charitable 
nature, with the object of establishing in Washington a 
Lucy Webb Hayes Memorial Deaconess’s Home. Mrs. 
Blair is herself interested in various good works in the 
city. She has been on the Board of the Garfield Hospital 
ever since that institution has been established, and is a 
member of the Indian Society, so that she was a peison 
eminently fitted to be hostess to a party of ladies gath- 
ered for such a purpose. besides, as one of the ladies 
said: ‘‘ We could ask Mrs. Harrison to be present ata 
Senators house.” She was there, entering as quietly 
and modestly as the rest of the ladies, and taking her 
seat near the front when it was assigned to her, and only 
then. Miss Elizabeth Johnson sang a song, filling the 
great room with her rich contralto voice, and then Miss 
Jane M. Bancroft made the address for which the meet- 
ing was called. Miss Bancroft went abroad to study, 
and took a course in history first at the Uni- 
versity in Zurich and then at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
She has written a monograph, “ lhe Parliament of Paris,” 
which the English historian, Mr. Freeman, and Mr. 
Andrew J. Whill, of Cornell, regard with as much re- 
spect as if it had been written by aman. But the atten- 
tion of Miss kantroft was called to the work of the 
deaconesses, and it interested her so deep!y that she gave 
up her studies icr a time, and went to London and Paris 
to see the est.blishmexts there and their manter «f 
work. She visited huspitals, prisons, reformatories, :1d, 
in Poris, met Mademoiselle Dumas, the Elizabeth Fry « f 
France, who firs: induced the kre: ch Gover. ment to 
commit the care of women pris ners to women, so that 
the prisons fur women, in Paris. are now urder the 
supervision of wumeo, except the office cf Chief Director, 
which is filled bya man. 1t has a gocd salary and little 
work, so that position hus beeu ret.i: ed tor the otter 
sex. Muss Bancrott related the story of the treatme.t 
of deaco: esses during the reign of the Commu:e in 
Paris, «nd thrilled her readers as they re .lized the actual 
battle field work which fell to the women of one cf the 
homes, in front of whose doors a barricade had been 
erec:ed.- They c_uld not prevent the tight that followed, 
but when it was over they came cut and tovk care of 
the wounded, regardless of the side on which they might 
have fought. ‘Ihe plain black dresses of the women, 
and their white collars, were respected throughout all 
these mad daysin Paris—the ouly uniform that had 
the affection of all parties, 

The work has not obtained its largest development in 
France, but rather in Germany. There are good deacon- 
esses taking an active part in the life of the country— 
serving in every capacity, from nurses on the battle- 
field to those having difficult posts of responsibility. in 
England women of gentle birth and philanthropic hearts 
are devoting their lives to this service, while in €cotland 
the first deaconess set apart, in the old, historic Church 
of John Knox, was Lady Grisell Baillie, of Dryburgh 
Abbey. 

Miss Bancroft spoke with a trained precision and ease 
that were pleasant, and also with the warmth and enthu- 
siasm of one who is thoroughly interested in her subject. 
The room was very still while she spoke, tho marly a 
hundred women were present. Mrs. Teller, Mrs. Pall, 
Miss Alice Fletcher, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Null, Mrs. 
Cutchon, Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, Mrs. Moore, and 
many others, sat around and listened, so absorbedly that, 
when the speaker ended, it wastwo or three minutes be- 
fore they could believe that the meeting was over. Mrs. 
Harrison is interested in any plan to do reverence to the 
memory of Mrs. Hayes, and Miss Bancroft alluded very 
gracefully to her presence, and then to the position they 
both held in the White House. 

Washington is now laughing at Chicago, and saying, 
She has got the Fair, and now wants the Government to 
do more than half of it and finds also that she cannot 
get ready until 1893, We feel likesaying: “I told you 
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so.” Some of us are looking to see the World’s Fair 
Bill defeated in one or the other of the Houses, Besides 
Chicago the Senate is getting itself laughed at a little. 
They discussed one day last week for four or five hours 
whether they should or not try to punish the newspa- 
per reporters, who will not tell how they get the ac- 
tions of the executive sessions in the way they do. As 
if locking up one or two of the reporters would do any 
good. Most of the information of a confidential charac- 
ter must come from some one of the Senators them- 
selves, and they would do better to make it unpleasant 
fer that one, as they undoubtedly could, if they dared, 
instead of falling upon a man who declines to give the 
sources from which he makes his reports. Several of 
the Senators have spoken upon the Blair Bill, some of 
them, who voted for it last -year, taking the other side 
now and stating their reasons for their change of front. 
Mr. Spooner, of Michigan, made a very plain, sensible 
series of remarks, objecting to the Federal Government 
taking any part in the jurisdiction of the school system 
of a State—-that is overstepping tte bounds of the central 
government. It is rather surprising that so much of the 
opposition comes from Southern Senators, altho the bill 
would give more money to their States if it passes than 
to the Northern States. In asking the reason for this 
I received an answer which pleased me because of the 
philosophy which lay behind it. 

‘* We opposed it, tirst, because it trenched upon States 
Rights, and that did not suit us; afterward I saw that it 
was a tendency toward a paternal government, and that 
is what we, as a Republic, must frown upon.” Perhaps 
it is not complimentary to our legislators, but one is al- 
ways glad to see them willing to view a thing with the 
same philosophical light in which a writer on physics 
and politics looks at such questions. 

The Senate has passed the Extradition Treaty with 
England, adding some amendments; so that it will have 
to go to England, for the Government there to decide 
if they like the changes. The treaty, in its first shape, 
was published in the New York Tribune a year or two 
ago; but the amendments have not been divulged, and 
will remain a secret until the decision of the other Gov- 
ernment is known. 

Meantime, the country is interested in knowing if 
they have been particular on two points: Have they 
made the way of our transgressors to Canada hard, and 
their return by the Canadian Government easy; and 
have they put a stopper on any clause of the treaty 
which will make it possible for England to claim politi- 
cal offenders from us, with an exception against those 
who use dynamite bombs as a means of promoting their 
views of a free Government? The last is something to 
be especially watched in our treaties with England and 
Russia. 

England would like to lay her paw on any Irishman 
who may have offended her politically, and Russia 
would like todo the same with her so-called Nihilists; 
and it behooveth us to keep our eyes open. -We don't 
like the German Nihilist, with good reason, but the 

Russian is of a different sort, and Nihilist is not the 
word to apply to him in the way we generally use it. 
The Russian: Nihilist asks for a moderate amount of 
political freedom, such as every other government in 
Europe gives its pe ple; the German Nihilist wants a 
general license for all: the worst possibilities of our 
human nature, and calls that freedom. It would not 
cost us a severe pang to see some of the German ultras 
returned to their paternal government; but our treaty 
with Germany is iron-clad, and so her radicals and so- 
cialists thrive here unmolested. But let us be watchful 
of England and Russia. 

The city has been growing the last ten years like a 
field of clover in the sun, and now building lots are at|a 
price that remind one of New York. I was out at the 
end of the Connecticut Avenue extension a few days 
ago, and a building lot wasshown me for which the own- 
er had just paid fifty thousand dollars, and a Western 
syndicate has bought the land on the hills opposite, clear 
out to Montgomery County, for eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Anybody who is not a baby can remember the 
provincial state of things a few years ago at the end of 
Connecticut Avenue, and the prices now seem something 

miraculous. Another lot, for which eighty thousand 
dollars is asked, is on the summit of a low hill, with a 
beautiful view of the surrounding country off to the 
cupola of Fairfax Court House, and on it still standsa 
little old house of brick, but not a bandsome building, 
said to have been the headquarters of Washington on 
some occasion. This is alittleapocryphal. Washington 
always wanted to be at Mount Vernon, if he were as 
near as that hill, and it is doubtful if he ever did any- 
thing more than take a lunch there some time when he 
was planning out the Capital of his country, and wanted 
a good view of the best spot. At a little distance from 
the house is a great oak, called the council tree. If this 
was not a headquarters for the Indians, it ought to have 
been—to stand under the magnificent sweep of its 
boughs makes one feel like a chief and incites a desire to 
begin a speech, calling upon one’s brothers to decide 
open war or peace. This is the lot over which Congress 
is now brooding, in a bill to provide the President of the 
United States with a country residence, by way of asum- 


mer change from the White House. lt was thought Mr. 
Oleveland — Arad it; but he took Oak View, a cheaper 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA A ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 





READERS of Life, and who are not, will remember “After 

a Philadelphia View ” in the issue of February 6th; and her 

“vivid memory,” “that the Ariadne of the old collection 

has dark hair and the Ariadne of the new collection red,” 

has a much deeper significance than the mere words would 

imply. It points to fashion in art like in meaner things, and 

the very thought is debasing to the heritage of true art. Yet 

unfortunately it is true, and the present exhibition at the 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, which is the six- 

tieth annual, gives a notable opportunity tostudy theinroads 

of fashion, especially in a department where one would think 

fashion could hold no sway. We refer to Nature asdepicted 

by the landscapists of the past and present. Fortunately 

for the student of true, honest, solid art in landscape paint- 

ing, the family of the late Asher Brown Durand, who died 

September 17th, 1886, wt. ninety, have sent to the Academy 
four of his famous out-door studies of trees—‘‘ Butternut 
Tree, Lake George,” “‘ Birch Trees in the Catskills,” ‘‘Syca 

more, Katterskill Clove,’’ and “ Black Birches, Catskill 
Mountains.” These pictures, for altho they are only studies 
they are also pictures in the best sense of the word, are in 
‘ouropinion the most important works in the present Acade- 
my Exhibition. hey show emphatically that our artists 
are getting farther away from Nature and from the best 
landscape art when they leave the old-fashioned Constable 
and Diaz and Durand and follow the new-fashioned, so 
called, impressionist, who instead of delineating Nature 
in its purest and best phase gives you only in. 
dividual failure to see Nature as she is, breathing and 
bold, beautiful and serene. To judge of the truth of 
this, all that is necessary is to turn to the opposite wall and 
consider one of the freshest examples of the new fashioned 
landscape art in Dwight W. Tryon’s “ First Leaves.’ ‘Lhere 
is a mysticism here, an airiness, an imagery, that un- 
doubtedly are attractive; but is it Nature? Is it anything 
more than the vague impression that half opened eyes take 
of Nature, and afterward try to note down by way of mem- 
oranda to recall the scene? is this new fashion to wipe out 
the old? Are the Monets to eclipse the Duprés, Daubignys 
and Rousseaus?: It would seem as if, in escaping from 
Scylla, we had been wrecked upon Charybdis. No sooner 
has the school of realism gone out of fasbion than the 
school of impressionism comes in; and, strange to say, these 
two diverse schools are often spoken of as if they were 
synonymous instead of being as far apart as are the an- 
tipodes. The only safe path in art is that most difficult 
one to follow in every walk of life—the true middle course; 
but, surely, as the pendulum has swung first to the one side 
and then to the other, it will eventually find its true level. 
What we want is Nature as we all know her, rather than as 
this man and that man and the other man individually see 
her. We want progress in art, if it may be, as in other 
things; but we do not want fashion—or, if we want fashion, 
we want the old and not the new; we want the Ariadne 
with dark hair, and not the Ariadne with red.* 
The works already alluded to have been used mere for il- 
lustrating our personal views than in a general considera- 
tion of the Exhibition, which is as a whole a better average 
exhibition than has been seen here for several years. It is, 
however, essentially an average collection, for there is not 
a single strikingly fine canvas on the walls; but the aver- 
age is certainly high. The picture that has been given the 
post of honor—at the end of the large gallery—is Carl Mel- 
chers's “In Holland.” This position must assuredly have 
been won by its colossal size, which must also account for 
its having been medaled at the recent Paris Exposition, un- 
less in France, as elsewhere, in matters of art especially, 
kissing is by favor and not of right. There is nothing orig 
inal in the picture excepting its color, and that, it is to be 
hoped, will remain original with Mr. Melchers. “Jn Hol- 
land” is two peasant women coming down a steep, the 
younger and more distant one is supposed to be carrying 
two buckets suspended from a yoke upon her shoulders; 
but unfortunately the yoke is not upon her shoulders, and 








if she really took a step the buckets assuredly would come 
to grief. The blue of the buckets is certainly something 
very remarkable, and indeed the entire color-scheme can 
only be accounted for by the conclusion that the painter is 
a sufferer from color blindness. The ground, too, has more 
the appearance of being covered by an Arbusson carpet 
than by any growth of Nature. The peasant in the fore- 
ground, with her feet cut off and a rake over her shoulder 
anda basket on her back, is the only redeeming feature of 
the cativas. This is well and strongly painted, and would 
seem to indicate that the artist has failed to do himself see 
tice in the present example of his work. 
The favorable comments that this picture has received in 
certain quarters show how much “ bigness”’ goes for with 
the majority of people—‘“ quantity not quality”’ is their 
cry. To the credit of the Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Academy it must be said that size did not influence them, 
and in the award of the Temple medals, “ In Holland’’ was 
passed by, and the gold medal awarded to “Return of 
Herds at Evening, Uplands of Normandy,” a beautiful cat- 
tle picture by William H. Howe. Mr. Howe contributes 
two other numbers to the catalog, which shows him to be a 
most capable animal painter. His cattle are not stuffed 
ones out of a museum, but good, honsst, stolid, live oxen 
and cows. The landscape in the medaled picture 1s also 


exceptionally good. 
“St. Ives Bay, Cornwall, at Sunset, looking East,’”’ by 


a charming picture, in which the pink light reflected from 


to the position on the canvas of the distant coast. Messrs. 


Edward B. Simmons, won the Temple silver medal. It is 


the setting sun suffuses everything. To be fully appre- 
ciated it should be seen upon the line, which it is not, owing 
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J. C. Nicoll, Ross Turner, F. K. M, Rehn and the nestor of 
American marine painters, W. T. Richards, each contribute 
characteristicexamples. ‘The Rainbow,” by Mr. Richards, 
has been purchased by the Academy for its permanent ¢col- 
lection; and while we have seen pictures by this master that 








. we liked better than the present one, where the artist’s 


power in depicting the liquid motion of the waves was more 
pronounced, the institution is to be congratulated on se- 
curing a work by this artist: 

The Exhibition, while singalarly weak in portraiture, con- 
tains one that is most excellent by an artist whose name is 
wholly new to us, Frédéric Marie Vermorcken. It is sim- 
ple in treatment, effective in color, and thoroughly honest. 
We have not seen a bit of portrait painting for a long while 
so pleasing. The direct opposite of this is J. W. Alexan- 
der’s ‘‘ Walt Whitman.” Here we have impressionism in 
portraiture, and was it not that the gray old poet has a head 
so strong that it cannot be made weak, we would have a 
dismal failure. Age, however, must be telling curiously on 
his trunk to leave the impression, we see here, upon the 
painter's eye. Miss Alice Barber received the Mary Smith 
prize of one hundred dollars for a conventionally treated 
full-length portrait of an equally conventional boy. We 
see an improvement in this picture, however, over Miss 
Barber's portrait of last year. The color and the textures 
are decidedly better. 

Charles Sprague Pearce makes a departure from his 
beaten path in ‘* Le.Soir,”’ which is a very attractive land- 
scape, with a flock of sheep in the middle distance, and in 
the foreground the shepherd with his dog. It is a beantiful 
picture admirably treated, but must, in this city, suffer by 
comparison with Millet's great picture in the collection of 
Mr. Henry C. Gibson, and which must have been the inspi- 
ration for Pearce’s picture. Of this Millet we have said on 
another qccasion: *‘ The ‘Shepherd’ is a picture of emotion, 
of sentiment; the untold tells so much, that one returns to 
this painting, discovering some new expression each time. 
And yet it is nothing but a shepherd overtaken by night, 
followed by his flock and his faithful dog. The atmospheric 
effect here is untranslatable into words It is chilly; the 
sheep are huddled together, and the shepherd has his long 
coat closely gathered around him, Your sympathy is won 
for the toiler whose labor is so unremitting, whose life is so 
lonely; and the painter's philosophy expresses itself in the 
grave tones of hiscolor. The Shepherd is a painted poem, 
and to appreciate it one must feel.’’ This picture by Millet 
we consider the best work from his easel that we have seen, 
superior as a work of art in every respect to the now famous 
** Angelus ”’ 

De Cost Smith, who deserves both commendation and en- 
couragement for the good work he is doing in finding subjects 
for his brush among the remnants of the red men of this 
land, rather than among the hackneyed peasants of Brit- 
tany,sends “Conflicting Faiths,” in which a young brave,re- 
clining in his tepee,is earnestly regarding the wooden mask 
of the Iroquois Shamans, while the Crucifix drops from his 
hand, It isan admirable piece ef word painting, and not 
deficient in artistic merit. Near to it hangs F. O. Small’'s 
“Death of the First-born,’’ which deserves better treatment 
than it has received in hanging. It is well composed and 
conscientiously executed, while the drawing is notably 
good. The naked feet of the weeping mother would not 
suffer by comparison with like work of Jules Bréton. A 
picture of the same order, and giving promise of better 
work in the future, is “‘ The End of a Romance,’”’ by Antoi- 
nette De Courcey. Fred. James’s “Solitaire” is a great 
advance over his previous work. It is particularly brilliant 
in color, following Vibert’s use of reds. Childe Hassam 
has two very pretentious pictures,*‘L’A utomne”’ and *I'wi- 
light,’’ and G. W. Maynard sends two of his pretty decora- 
tions, ‘ Civilization’”’ and “The Poem,’ neither of them 
at all equal to his ‘‘Sappho”’ of last year. Milne Ramsey's 
still life maintains its usual good quality, *‘La France 
Roses” and ‘‘ Nature Morte” having uncommon merit. 

Stephen Parrish is truly charitable to send six numbers, 
each vieing with the other for some one excellence. The 
cool atmosphere of ‘Gloucester Harbor,’’ and the fresh 
wind under the clouds in the “‘ Road to Perry’s Peak” would 
certainly lower the mercury on an August day. One great 
charm of Mr. Parrish’s work is its simplicity; there is no 
striving after effects. He is another forcible proof of how 
little Philadelphia appreciates her own sons. Miss Levis, 
in ‘‘Sardine Fishing-boats,”’ has evidently profited by Mr. 
Parrish’s art. Clifford P. Grayson, Linford, D. W. Jordan, 
Thomas B. Craig, Arthur Hoebner, Edward Gay and 
Charles H. Davis each exhibit more or less good work in 
landscape. ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit,” a boy in a hay-mow in- 
tently reading a book, by George A. Reid, of Toronto, is one 
of the good pictures of the Exhibition. It is well drawn 
and nice in tone. Much the same may be said of Miss 
f£. K, Baker’s ‘‘ Mussel Gatherer,’’ and Fred Waugh’s 
‘* Sympathy.” 

Among the water colors and pastels Miss Beaux, as usual, 
- carries off the palm in whatever list she enters. In her 
three-quarter-length pastel portrait of a young girl she 
continues to show her mastery in delineating the most diffi- 
cult period of life to portray. J. Wells Champney gives a 
fine treatment of drapery in ‘“‘ Bubbles Light as Air,” a 
water color, and Katherine Levin Farrell has most skill- 
fully painted a ‘‘ Doulton Vase,’”’ with reddish-brown chrys- 
anthemums. 

In the North Transept are displayed some interesting 
architectural drawings: also a number of excellent casts of 
animals from works left by the late Jesse Godley, a student 
of the Academy, who died last year in his twenty-seventh 
year. Thestudents’ work is given a special catalog at the 
end of the regular catalog, and is exhibited in a gallery by 
itself. Itis quite instructive as showing school progress; 
and if we do not find just what we are looking for, it is 
most likely because we expect too much; our standpoint is 
too high. Two full-length portraits—Edmundson by 
Breckenridge and Breckenridge by Edmundson—would nut 
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* Vanderlyn’s “ Ariadne” is in the_permanent collection of the Acad- 


do discredit to thegraduatéd artist,and they received respec- 
tively the first and second Toppan prizes. The opportunity 





emy, and an “ Ariadne,” with red hair, by Carl Newman, is in the pres- 
ont exhibition. ‘ ' 


_afforded for study in the schools of the Academy is second 
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to no school in this country, or in Europe outside of Paris, 
This is admittedly the fact, and is no small credit to the 
oldest art institution in America. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 








Sanitary. 


THE INFLUENZA*PANDEMIC. A CLOSING 
SUMMARY. 


Now that the influenza has mostly subsided it may be 
well to gather up a few facts and reflections as to it. This 
is all the more important since it has been the subject of so 
much speculation and since the accounts of it have been so 
varied. 

Altho in 1831 the Russians called it the China disease, 
because it began among the Orientals, the accepted view 
this time is that the first cases occurred in Russia. 
But it cannot be said to have marched on according to any 
known law. Its course was not always, like the star of 
empire, westward. It was prevalent here before it was in 
London, and attacked some European cities quite out of the 
direction of any definite line of progress. The maximum 
of deaths in St. Petersburg was in the last week of Novem- 
ber; in Stockholm and Warsaw in the third week of De 
cember; in Vienna, Berlin, Kiel, and Dantzic in the fourth 
week of December; in Paris, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
Hanover in the New Year’s week; in London, Brussels, 
Munich, Cologne and Stuttgart, so far as yet ascertainable, 
in the week which ended on January 11th. 

In Boston it was reported December 15th, and altho pass- 
ing southward, it spread also far westward. While occur- 
ring at the same time somewhat in Canada, in localities in 
the Province of Ontario, it was severe after it had passed 
its hight in Boston and New York. It was very prevalent 
in the Western States and was widespread as far West as 
Iowa as early as January 10th. It traveled more slowly 
southward, but was in Charleston and Augusta by the last 
of January, and early in February the secular press re- 
ported it as in Mexico and South America. 

As arule, in comparison with former prevalence it was 
mild. The number of deaths directly due to it was not large 
in any one locality. Yet it has undoubtedly been the initial 
stage to many lung and other diseases and thus has been 
the cccasion of large increase of deaths. ‘The following 
death-rate of German cities gives an example which is not 
in excess of statements as to its results in Paris, Madrid 
and parts of Great Britain: 

DEATH-RATE OF GERMAN CITIES. 

“The following official statistics of the death-rate in eight 
widely distant German cities during the epidemic may fairly 
claim to be regarded as a history of it in a nutshell: 
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The sudden rise in the death-rate shown by these statistics 
was due chiefly to acute diseases of the breathing organs conse- 
quent on influenza.” 

We have not as yet been able to collect accurate tables as 
to American cities; but the weekly tables through Decem- 
ber and January showed a largely increased death-rate over 
the previous year in most of the largest cities, and capettally 
from pulmonary diseases, 

It has been marked by no symptows which prominently 
distinguish it from former epidemics. It is true that we 
have numberless accounts of it as having this or that type 
or peculiarity; but when we come to compare the state- 
ments of it made heretofore by Peacock, Farr, Hirsch and 
others, there are no distinct lines of difference. It has be- 
fore shown varying types just as now. It has always been 
spoken of as a disease with many sets of symptoms. Dr. 
Clenow, of St. Petersburgh, speaks of one form as a short 
and sharp fever, and answering well to the description of 
dengué in “ Bristowe’s Medicine,” ‘‘Quaim’s Dictionary” 
and “‘ Fagge’s Medicine, and also, as in another type, being 
an unusually severe cold. Bazley Thorne, of London, 
calls the two types respiratory and gastro-intestinal. 

Dr. De Costa notices both the catarrhal and the nervous 
types. Dr. Lyon, of Victoria Park Hospital, London, con- 
tends that it attacks primarily the central nervous system, 
and proposes to call it influenza nervosa, confining influ 
enza ‘‘ to the severe and apparently contagious cold preva- 
lent in England every winter.”’ Dr. Bennett, in the Lancet 
of February 1st, 1890, expresses the same view. The Boston 
Medicaland Surgical Journal says: 

* {n some it takes the form of a severe cold in the head, with 
head-ache and eye-ache; in others bronchial symptoms pre- 
dominate, the mucous membranes are almost immune; in all 
there is loss of appetite and more or less gastric disturbance.” 

Professor Gairdner, of Glasgow, who has seen something 
of three epidemics, says: 

“Tho catarrh is frequent and may be severe the disease is es- 
sentially a fever and not a catarrh.” 

Almost every writer notes cases in which the effect upon 
the nervous system is marked and the tendency to depres- 
sion is extreme. 

Reviewing a hundred accounts of it as prevailing at dif- 
ferent periods, we think Professor Hirsch, the eminent au- 
thority on the history of epidemics, is correct. In a note of 
date January 5th, 1890, just as he was recovering “from a 
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very unpleasant attack of infiuenza,”’ he says of the present 
epidemic: 

“Tam convinced that it does not essentially differ in any re- 
spect from all theinfiuenza epidemics that have hitherto been 
observed. The culminating point is the assertion of the French 
physicians that the epidemic in Paris is dengué; but matters are 
not much better among ourselves. What I had tu say about in- 
fluenza said in the second edition of my “ Historico-Geograph- 
ical Pathology,” and there is nothing new at hand.” 

As to its etiology we are still thoroughly in the dark. It 
is almost humiliating to read the various opinions of emi- 
nent authorities, when they are so contradictory and are so 
plainly opinions that are mere guesses. One says it is con- 
tagious, and another classes it, with miasms, We have read 
discoveries as to it in prominent. medical societies of most 
of the chief cities of Europe, and of our own country, and 
find no consensus of opinion. : : 

As to whether it is a germ disease .there is the same lack 
of evidence. One turns to the remarkable paper of Dr. J. 
H. Salisbury, in 1873, and finds it-full as definite as any 
present views under the light of increased biological inves- 
tigation. So late as 1882 Kent’s ‘‘Manual of Infusoria” 
(London), recognized and confirmed his investigations. He 
even yet presents and advocates his views with quite as 
much show of probability as some who seem to have larger 
claims to consideration. Dr. Siefert, of- Wurzbiirg, sever- 
al years ago accurately described an “‘ influenza cocci,” 
found in the expectoration. While microscopes were never 
so busy,as yet we have little that is definite. Few have 
claimed to discover any special parasite. Dr. Max Jolles, 
of Vienna, thinks he has found a special micro-coccus quite 
similar to that of Friedlander; but others think it the same. 
Professor Bouchard says he has found three pathogenic mi- 
crobes, and so is embarrassed by having two to spare. Dr. 
Trueffert, of Paris, thinks he has discovered it. Professor 
Weichselbaum, of Vienna, also finds a similar form in the 
nasal mucus. Professor Weber, of Halle, affirms it to be a 
fungus. 

The Berlin Medical Society has started a coilective inves- 
tigation in conjunction with the Society of Internal Medi- 
cine. It must be confessed that thus far the discussions be- 
fore medical societies have not added any definiteness to our 
speculations as to causation. 

Hirsch, it will be remembered, has not believed it conta- 
gious or accepted the hypothesis of a contagium vivum. 
There are those who believe that it is but an unaccountable 
extension and severity of the common influenza, which is so 
often endemic. 

Dr. Ransome and others have written upon “cyclical 
waves,” or those unaccountable outspreadings of localized 
diseases which may be likened to a vast wave of disease upon 
“‘ which the lesser epidemics show like ripples upon the sur- 
face of an ocean swell.” 

Mr. Radcliff, in commenting upon the ‘“‘ undetermined 
conditions ’’ which give to epidemics a severe character and 
great extension, after referring to diarrhea, diphtheria, 
cerebro spinal fever and cholera, says “‘ he regards them as 
evidences of secular-pathological changes, to which a clue 
must be sought by studying their relation with secular- 
meteorological and telluric changes. The solution of the 
problem why cholera is at one time endemic in India, then 
becomes epidemic, and finally pandemic at intervals, be 
longs to the same category.”” He, like Dr. Farr, seems dis- 
posed to regard it as an unaccountable extension of the 
common influenza occurring. Our greatest hope now is 
that not only from the biological laboratories abroad, but 
from the dozon or more in our own country, we shall have 
exact statements of just the investigations and numbers 
thereof that have been made and of the precise results with- 
out too ready an assumption that a micro-organism must 
have been the one cause of the disease. 








Personalities. 


THE German Emperor and Empress have been busy 
of late in unpacking and arranging the innumerable and 
magnificent gifts presented to them by theSultan. A cor- 
respondent at the Berlin Court writes that those of the 
Emperor include a splendid sword, valued at not less than 
$75,000. The blade is an old Damascus one, of remarkable 
beauty, being engraved with sentences from the Koran. 
The hilt is studded with emeralds and diamonds. There 
are also whole cartloads of the finest Turkish cigarets, 
which were specially made for His Majesty, and a quantity 
of smoking necessaries, of which may be mentioned a 
Chebook of amber, covered with precious stones, and a 
tobacco casket with the Sultan’s initials in Turkish. The 
presents of the Empress include a pair of agraffes, com- 
posed of the most superb diamonds, from which hangs 
strings of pearls and diamonds, which can be formed into a 
collar. The value of this gift alone is said to be $125,000. 
Her Majesty has also received a quantity of costly silks, 
fine Oriental carpets, fans, shawls, embroidered slippers, 
and other articles too numerous to mention. Perhaps, 
however, the most graceful act of the Sultan has been to 
send Her Majesty a portrait of her consort, painted espe- 
cially for the Sultan by an Italian master, which was hung 
with great tact, in Her Majesty’s bedroom at Yildiz Kiosk. 
Finally, His Majesty has sent the Emperor, Empress and 
Prince Henry of Prussia, each a magnificent horse of pure 
Syrian breed. 


..-.Tippoo Tib (Hamed bin Mahommed) is a man appar- 
ently about fifty years of age, of medium hight, and some- 
what corpulent. His short beard and. close-cropped hair 
are grizzled. It is a mistake to regard Tippoo as a pure 
Arab; he is really a half-breed, the son of a Zanzibar Arab 
and a woman of Bagamoyo; the Zanzibar type comes out 
in the flattened nose, salient lips, dark bronze skin; and su- 
perb teeth. His physiognomy is described as intelligent, 
his bearing full of dignity, his manners distinguished. 
Some years ago, on Christmas morning, he rowed a boat- 
race with Frank Pocock, and beat the Englishman by sev- 
eral lengths. He speaks .with vivacity, his words being 
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few, energetic and decisive. Touch on the subject of ivory 
with him, and he immediately becomes animated, his eyes 
full of fire. He usually wears the white robe of the Zanzi. 
baris, with a long gray over-garment with spacious sleeves 
broidered with silver lace, on his head an embroidered white 
cap. He understands the distinction between English, 
French, Germans, Belgians and Portuguese, and is keenly 
interested in their doings in Africa. Some time ago he ‘ex. 
pressed a desire to visit Europe; but it is now doubtful if he 
will care to carry out his intention. In the Manyuema 
country, between Tanganyika and the Lualaba, he is im. 
mensely popular. In the neighborhood of Nyangive he has 
immense plantations to which thousands of slaves are said 
to be attached. Wealthy as he is, he -is said to affect , 
somewhat Spartan mode of life. 


-..-The Shah of Persia is having a geographical globe 
made, upon which the different countries of the world wil] 
be represented by precious stones. France will be indicated 
by a sapphire, England by rubies, Russia by diamonds, and 
soon. All the seas will be represented by emeralds. 


Pebbies. 


THE Journalistic Field—Kate.— Life. 











....He is a poor soap-maker who cannot tell a lye.— 
Spicer. , 


.... Something to be studded—A shirt front.— Worceste, 
Gazette. 


.... The end sought in business transactions is divid-end, 
—Washington Star. 


....Sword swallowers ought to try saws awhile. They 
would be more toothsome.—Toledo Blade. 


....- Friends of the dog object to have him dressed in mnz- 
zlin’ all the year round.—Lowell Couricr 


....Book Agent: “Sir, I have here a book”— Intended 
victim: “Sir, [ have here a gun,” (Exit book agent.)— 
Chicago Journal. i ; 


...-An American girl in France, who-wanted to save cable 
tolls, telegraphed to her father: ‘‘ Marseilles Tuedday.””— 
Worcester Gazette. 


....King Humbert and the Pope are on the outs again, 
the former having requested his Holiness to send a papal 
bull to the cattle show at Ischia.—Life. 


-«»-Mr. Wayton: “Is the ice perfectly safe ?”” Pondékecp- 
er: ‘“‘Sure the oice is safe enough, sor; but, faix, I hev me 
doubts for the paypul if yez goes on it.” — Puck. 


...A South Carolina colored man preaches in his sleep. 
The general rule, it will be remembered, among the clergy. 
is to preach in other folk’s sleep.— Boston Transcript. 


..-.-Scandalous.—‘* What is this ballot-box scandal out in 
Ohio?” “I don’t know; but I think it has been discovered 
that somebody voted for Foraker in the last election.”’— 
Life. 


.... Two Opinions.—‘‘ Algy (who has more than he wants): 
“Pooh! Riches have wings!” Poor Jack (who hasn’t 
enough): ‘‘Maybe; but they’re mighty slowin flying toward 
a fellow.” —Tezxas Siftings. 

....-Great Sport.—‘‘ Were you in the White Mountains 
last Suifimer?”’ “Yes. Had a good time.’”’ ‘Is there 
any game in the mountains now ?”’ ‘Oh yes; we played 
tennis and bean-bags all the time.””—Harper’s Bazar. 


-...A French Marquis, who was riding out one day, passed 
an old priest trotting along contentedly on a quiet donkey. 
“Ha! ha!” exclaimed the Marquis, “‘ how goeth the ass, 
good father?” ‘On horseback, my son—on horseback,” 
replied the priest. 

....* Yes, sir, it isa great problem; how we are going to 
keep the streets clean,” said the absent-minded man, as he 
slowly walked along with clouded brow. And then he 
threw the scraps of the letter he had been tearing up into 
the gutter.— Puck. : 


-... Young Miss Wilgus: ‘“‘ Where are you going, Papa?” 
The Rev. Mr. Wilgus: ‘To thé temperance meeting. We 
intend to inaugurate a movement to save the young men of 
the country.” Young Miss Wilgus: ‘Try and save a real 
nice one for me, will you, Papa?””—E£xchange. 

....Rare Good Luck.—Fond Mamma: “‘ Why, what have 
you in your apron ?” Little Daughter (breathlessly): ‘‘Oh, 
Mamma! Such good luck! Dotty Dimple’s cat had six 
kittens, and her mamma would not let her keep but one, 80 
she gave me the other five.’"—New York Weekly. 


.... ‘I wish to say to the congregation,”’'said the minis- 
ter, ‘‘ that the pulpit is not responsible for the error of the 
printer on the tickets for the concert in the Sunday-school 
room. The concert is for the Arch Fund, not the Arch 
Fiend. We will nowsing hymn 6,‘ To err is human, to 
forgive divine.’ ’’—Jewish Messenger. 

....Italian editors have tried hard to translate the words 
Buffalo Bill. One of them makes it: “‘ Compagnia Amer- 
tcana di Guglielmo Bufalo Occidentale Selvaggio ”’ (** the 
troupe of William Buffalo Savage West !”). Another paper 
says: ‘‘Swo capo @ Gugilelmo il bufalo ” (“its chief is Wil- 
liam the buffalo !’’). 

-.. A Gotham Dialog.—She (reproachfully): “ You are 
always saying unkind things to me. Last week you told 
me I reminded you of a Boston girl.” _ He (remorsefully) : 
“* Well, you may say I am like a Brooklyn man.”’ She-(very 
earnestly): ‘‘Jack, Ihave a quick temper; but you know 
that I am not vindictive.’’—Life. 

.-..‘ When did George Washington die ?”’ asked a teacher 
in a New York public school. “Is he dead ?”’ was .the:as- 
tonishing reply. “ Why, it was not more than a week-ago 
that we were celebrating his birthday, and iow he is dead. 
It’s a bad year on children. I reckon his-folks let him eat 
something that didn’t agree with him, or maybe the grip 
got away with him.” —Tezxas Siftings. 
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Science. Ngheas ef Mae aad etka Cte Chaka ae, Gee Urws of the Week. 


Mr: W. B. Harets has succeeded in visiting many places 
in the mountainous northwest of Morocco, a part which has 
been closed to Christians on account of the fanatical Islam- 
ism of its inhabitants. He commenced with a visit in dis- 
guise to Sheshuan, an inland city some sixty miles south of 
Tetuan, where the inhabitants are nearly all ‘* Shorfa,”’ or 
descendants of the Prophet, and it is death for a Christian 
to be found within the walls. Sheshuan is a walled town, 
with seven mosques and five gates; its houses are built 
around courts and have red tiled roofs; there is a solid 
bridge of masonry, and altogether civilization seems higher 
than in many more accessible Morocco towns. Mr. Harris’s 
escape from the city was little short of miraculous, and was 
chiefly owing to his faithful Arab boy. Tho so close to 
Tetuan, Sheshuan does not acknowledge the authority of 
the Sultan. After this, Mr. Harris traveled extensively 
among these unruly tribes without disguise and without 
molestation. This immunity was owing to his acquaint- 
ance with H. H. Mulai Mohammed, the sherif, or religious 
chief of Wazan, whose semi-spiritual authority is great 
among many tribes which do not acknowledge that of the 
Sultan. This chief accompanied him to Ajin, in the coun- 
try of the Ghruneh, north of Wazan, which is situated far in 
the interior, almost directly south of Tangier. Mulai Mo- 
hammed also assisted our traveler in locating the positions 
of some of the tribes upon the map. South of Tangier, be- 
sides several smaller tribes, are the Beni Arros, who have 
some small cities on the upper mountains, which are all 
well wooded with wild olive and cork; in the neighbor- 
hood of Sheshuan the Beni Hassam is the most powerful 
tribe; west of Fez, in the land of the Zarun, is the sacred 
town of Mulai Tdris, and Mulai Yakub, famous throughout 
Morocco for the healing powers of its hot springs. Here, 
also, near the high road, are the remains of the Roman city, 
Volubilis. The most important tribe north of Fez is the 
Beni M’sara, who are, for the most part, a fair people, with 
blue eyes and yellow beards, and are handsome and well- 
built. The Sultan recently demanded payment of taxes 
from this tribe, and was answered that, if he would send his 
soldiers, they would pay their taxes with bullets made of 
rolled up pesetas. They told Mr. Harris that their objec- 
tion to Christians was based upon the fear that they were 
spies, and would some day come with an army to take the 
country; but that a friend of Mulai Mohammed was wel- 
come. The tribes of this part of Morocco seldom marry 
lawfully, but kidnap young girls, who do no work of any 
kind, are dressed in velvet and silks, perform ballets, and 
are allowed to uncover their faces before strangers. This 
kidnapping is a frequent cause of war between the tribes. 


....In THE INDEPENDENT for August 29th, an account was 
given of the discovery by Prof. O. C. Marsh, in the Laramie 
Cretaceous, of a gigantic reptile, having horns like cattle— 
the Ceratopside. The December number of the American 
Journal of Science contains a further account of those ani 
mals, based upon specimens collected the past year in Wyo- 
ming. The largest skull found is eight feet in length, be- 
ing as Professor Marsh said at the meeting of the National 
Academy in November, one hundred times larger than the 
skull of the largest Atlantosaur (whose general length 
must have been eighty or ninety feet), while the Ceratops 
had a probable length of forty feet. But the brain cavity is 
smaller in proportion to the skull than in any other known 
reptile. The unique charac‘ers of this family, and such as 
have not been observed in Dinosaurs, are these: the pres 
ence of the rostral bone in part, and the consequent modifi- 
cation of the anterior part of the head to form a sharp cut- 
ting beak like that of a turtle; a horn-core in part on the 
nasal bones; enormous horn-cores (three feet long in the 
largest specimen) on top of the head very like those of do- 
mestic cattle; a huge expanded crest extending from the 
parietals behind like the collar of one’s coat; and modifica- 
tions of the occipitals. There are teeth in the back part of 
the jaws, similar to those of the Hadrosaurus, a herbivor- 
ous animal, The three horns, with the beak and massive 
frontal bones, constituted an armor for the head as com- 
plete as any known, and has determined the form and struc- 
ture of the whole skull. The expanded parietal crest be- 
hind was evidently of secondary growth and necessary for 
the attachment of the powerful ligaments and muscles sup- 
porting the head. Among the lizards, Phrynosoma, and 
among the turtles, Meiolania, possess an armature similar 
to that of those extinct Dinosaurs. 


....-1t will be remembered that last year Dr. Coues re- 
ported ‘‘soliped” or single-footed pigs from Texas. The 
hoof is perfectly solid, the terminal phalanges of the foot 
being united; and the breed was said to be so firmly estab- 
lished that no tendency to revert to the original and normal 
form was then observable, and it further stated that, in the 
cross of a solid-hoofed boar with a sow of the normal type, 
a majority of the litter had the peculiarity of the sire appa 
rent. A second case is reported from Sioux City in the 
American Naturalist, by R. C. Auld, of Michigan, and the 
owner has been breeding them for some time, offering them 
forsale. Two other cases have been reported in the Rural 
New Yorker, one from a town near Baton Rouge, and the 
other from ‘‘a small Southern town” not named, where 
they are called “‘mule-footed hogs.’”’ Should additional 
cases become known to any readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 
we would like to hear of them. It is probable that such 
sports, through natural selection, eventually die out, and 
this if so, illustrates the criticism which has been made that 
natural selection, as such, accounts rather for the preserva- 
tion of species than their origination. 

....Glauber’s salt, or sulphate of soda, exists in quantity 
in the hills bordering the Verde River, Arizona. It is 
mixed with common salt, in large, clear, crystalline masses, 
and the mixed salts are quarried out by the farmers and 
cattle-men for their herds of stock. Both the hydrous 
(mirabilite) and the anhydrous (thenardite) forms of the 
sulphate occur together. The former, losing water by ex- 


rent rhombic crystals, of which there are curious pseudo- 
morphs in carbonate of lime. ‘ 


Music. 


THE next to the last Philharmonic Society concert on 
Saturday reminded one of the advance of the season, altho 
it is plain that during the six weeks to come interesting in- 
cidents are to occur in such number as to go a good way 
toward shifting the musical center of gravity between No- 
vember and April to the spring’s early weeks. The Phil- 
harmonic’s program for this concert could hardly fail to 
give satisfaction and delight to auditors of all tastes and 
temperaments. Three very diverse phases of musical 
thought happily contrasted in its scheme. There was clas- 
sic simplicity and elegance and purity of ideas in Haydn’s 
G Major Symphony. There was romantic sentiment 
through Henselt’s Pianoforte Concerto, Opus 16, to which 
he wrote no successor as if in doubt of reaching the same 
level of a particular expressiveness. Last, as the piéce de 
resistance, came Schumann’s great Symphony No. 2, in C 
Major, in which all the freedom of a modern, almost a con- 
temporary, musicai genius conveys an intellectual and 
emotional message such as is hardly to be found outside of 
Beethoven’s most characteristic symphony writing. The 
Haydn Symphony was played with delicacy and spirit, but 
not as much with those qualities as it deserves, and—even 
remembering that comparisons are seldom desirable things 
—the performance of such music by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, with its remarkable string-band, recurred to 
the mind not to the advantage of the Philharmonic. inthe 
concerto Mr. Raphael Josffey was the soloist. He seldom 
shows more characteristically his perfect command over 
the technicalities of pianoforte playing, and his interpretive 
powers (which are apt to be rather underrated) than in this 
Henselt Concerto. Perhaps in all his repertory there is no 
work that suits him and that he suits as well. His suc- 
cess was complete in it on Saturday evening; and that and 
his popularity attested by the applause following it. Put- 
ting the Concertointo a Philharmonic concert, tho a late 
one in the winter, may be taken as a memorial recognition 
of Henselt’s death last autumn. The Schumann symphony 
was played as that particular work alwaysis uoder Mr. 
Thomas’s conducting and by the Philharmonic—magnifi- 
cently. Of all the composer’s symphonies, one is tempted 
to say, of all his works it is the sovereign and superior. 
Written in 1845, with a violent mental effort and with the 
shadow of his distant mental and physical breaking-up 
settling over his mind, the emotions it expresses seem un- 
mistakable, even by unimaginative musical people. The 
iterations of the first movement; the incessant effort at a 
mirth, which deceives nobody, in the Scherzo; the passion- 
ate regret of the Adagio, which is like an elegy on all human 
happiness, and indeed is one of the very greatest slow move 
ments to be cited; and the effort at resolution of spirit.in 
the final Allegro—Schumann here goes far beyond even 
notable instances of the symphony as the vehicle of emo- 
tional messages, and the taking of any composer’s hearers 
into the composer’s emotional confidence, whether he is 
fully bent upon or aware of the extent of the process or 
not. The symphony has always been a favorite at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, and its interpretation among the best 
from the Society’s orchestra. The announcement that the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven will be performed at the 
last concert April 12th, and that the efficient Metropohtan 
Choral Society, which Mr. W. R. Chapman leads, will take 
the choral portion of the work on itself, is something to 
give general pleasure. The soloists are not yet announced. 
Some music by Bach, Orlando di Lasso and Mendelssohn 
will precede the Ninth Symphony, including Mr. Thomas’s 
arrangemeut fcr the orchestra of a Sonata in F Minor by 
Bach. 

There were performances of Wagner’s “ Lobengrin,” 
‘“‘Tannhauser” and ‘‘ The Mastersingers” at the Metro- 
politan last week. The latter work received by no means 
as well-balanced and good representation as was expected. 
Mr. Kalisch sang the part of Waltherin a tuneful and 
vigorous style, but scarcely as artistically as was looked 
for. Mr. Reichmann was a severe disappointment in the 
part of Sachs,vocally and histrionically,neither singing nor 
acting half as well as even last summer in his Bay- 
reuth performances. Mr. Arden as Beckmesser was 
alternately coarse, commonplace and violent; and 
his voice is an infliction out of all the excuse for bad 
singing the part seems to afford. Miss Koschoska as 
Eva was inoffensive, and a respectable David was sud- 
denly evolved from a newcomer, Mr. Gorski. This week 
at the Opera House will be devoted to “Tristan and Isolde,” 
the *‘ Rheingold ” and * The Valkyr.” The announcement 
just made isa very welcome one, that grand opera in Ger- 
man will be continued next winter at the Metropolitan. 
The vote of the stockholders emphatically favors this. It 
is, however, to be hoped a more satisfactory company 
as to mivor singers can be secured, and that some of the 
present prominent ones will be replaced by those of a differ- 
ent order. On Thursday, Mr. John Cheshire, who is a very 

accomplished harpist, gave a concert at Steinway Hall, in 
which the player made acceptable in several solos an in- 
strument that may prove popular in another sphere than 
this, but whose greatest perfection here seems to have been 
reached only that it may be valuable in the orchestra. Mr. 
Cheshire had the assistance of Miss Sophia Traubmann, 


soprano, and other talent. On Wednesday Mr. Henry E. 
Krehbiel lectured in Steinway Hall in continuation of his 
course of afternoons devoted to the consideration of Wag- 
nerand his work in music—tbe ‘‘ Rheingold ” and its liter- 
ary and musical contents being discussed and explained 
before a large audience. In Mr. Anton Seidl’s absence the 
pianoforte illustrations were furnished by Mr. Gould, of 
the Opera House. For this week the concert occurrence 
of most significance is the Oratorio Society’s last concert, 
av which the fine @ capella Mass by Edward Grell, will be 














posure, becomes snow-white and covers the hills with a 









repeated from last winter’s repertory, with the full strength 
of the Society’s chorus and some extra vocal assistance, 


DOMESTIC. 


Mk. LINDENTHAL, the designer of the projected bridge 
across the Hudson River at New York, has explained to a 
Sub-Committee of the House Committee on Commerce the 
details of the proposed structure; and the Committee has 
received the reply of the Secretary of War in answer to an 
invitation to express his views upon the bill. Upon advice 
the Secretary recommends that the center of the span shall 
be 155 feet above méan tide, and that a section shall be in- 
serted in the bill requiring plans to be submitted to the 
Secretary of War within one year from the passage of the 
act; the construction to begin within one year after that; 
and the bridge to be completed within ten years from the 
approval of the plans. An idea of the size of the proposed 
bridge may be had from the statement of the engineer that 
the central span would rise and fall eight feet, owing to 
changes of temperature. The anchorages would be half as 
large as the Capitol at Washington, and each would con- 
tain 50 per cent. more masonry than the largest of the 
Egyptian Pyramids. The cables would be four feet in 
diameter; the Brooklyn bridge cables are fifteen inches. 


---- Biddeford, Me., has had trouble over the Municipal 
election. A hundred special police were placed on duty. 
The votes of the men whose naturalization papers were 
issued by the Municipal Court in alleged violation of the 
law were challenged; but the special officers worked in 
sympathy with the men. In one ward twosheriffs arrested 
a challenged voter, but clubs were drawn and the special 
officers and the crowd liberated the prisoners. In another 
ward Deputy United States Marshal Obed F. Stackpole 
drew a revolver when a crowd interfered with his arrest of 
a prisoner. Stackpole succeeded in holding his man, and 
also caused the arrest of a special officer who interfered. 


.-+.The levee of the Mississippi, six miles above Arkan- 
sas City. broke on March 9h, flooding a large tract of 
country along the river basin. The river was rising rapid- 
ly at the time of the break. 


---.The Senate has also passed the bill appropriating 
$30,000 for a monumental column to commemorate the 
battle of Trenton, on condition that the Trenton associa- 
tion contribute an equal sum. 


--.-In the House of Representatives the Arkansas con- 
tested election case of Featherstone against Cate has been 
decided by a vote, 147 to 138, declaring Cate not elected. 


.... Reports of members of the party which has just com- 
pleted the survey of the Colorado River canon, state that a 
railway line through the country is feasible. 


----The bill fixing the salaries of the Judges of the 
United States District Courts at $5,000 per annum, has 
passed the Senate by a vote of 38 to 13. 


....Sir Peter Coates, of the well-known thread-making 
firm of J. & P. Coates, which has a branch in Pawtucket, 
R. 1., died on March 10th. 


FOREIGN. 


....Advices from ths West Coast of Africa state that the 
position of the French in Dahomey is critical. M. Bayol, 
the French agent, demands that 4,000 men be sent to de- 
fend the French Post, and declares that if an expedition to 
Aghome, the capital of Dahomey, is undertaken, a further 
force of 4,000 men will be necessary. He considers that an 
attempt to conquer Dahomey would prove futile, and 
holds that it would be preferable to secure French rule on 
the coast. The Journal des Debats opposes the conquest 
of Dahomey, which, it says, would occasion great difficul- 
ties and create a feeling of jealousy between France and 
England and Germany. 


-..-The London Standard’s Lisbon correspondent says: 
‘Mr. Magmac, Director of the Delagoa Bay Railway, who 
has been here ten days trying to effect a settlement of the 
railway trouble, has satisfied himself that the Portuguese 
Government is determined, at whatever cost or hazard, to 
keep the railway and its lands and to exclude England 
entirely from Mozambique. The company claims £1,750,- 
000. America’s claim on behalf of the McMurdo estate is 
£760,000, In view of Portugal’s deliberate attempt at 
forcible confiscation, England and America will insist 
upon ample compensation for their outraged citizens.” 


..-.-The Prussian Minister of Commerce has been in- 
structed to draft ior submission to the Landtag bills look 
ing to a sett!ement of the labor question, based on the 
opinions of the experts given before the State Council. 
Pending the passage of the bills provisional measures will 
be introduced for tke protection of the workingmen. 
Among these measures will be one providing for the 
formation of the workingmen’s committees, 


.... The election to fill the vacancy in the House of Com- 
mons for the Staniford Division of Lincolnshire, caused by 
the resignation of a Conservative, resulted in the return of 
Mr. Cust, Conservative, with 4,236 votes, against 3,945 cast 
for his Gladstonian opponent. The former has been re- 
turned at the last preceeding election without opposition. 


----The latest returns of the English by-elections 
show a distinct loss to the Government. It must be re- 
membered, however, that several of the Gladstonian vic- 
tories are in districts which have always been counted 
Liberal strongholds, and which only recently have re 
turned Conseryative Members. 


.-..It is reported that at the coming session of th« 
Reichstag the Government will demand fresh militar: 
credits, and will again introduce the Anti-Socialist Bil’ 
which was rejected by the last Reichstag. 


-+-.The Radicals and Socialists of London held a meet 
ing in Hyde Parg, on Sunday last, to protest against: . 





Siberian outrages, 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON’S FIRST YEAR. 


Marcu 4th was the first anniversary of the Adminis- 
tration of President Harrison, and many of the daily 
papers have given long reviews of what has been accom- 
plished during that period. By some he is most severely 
criticised, and his Administration adjudged an absolute 
failure; he is given nocredit even for good intentions, 
Oaz might suppose from reading these diatribes that no 
country was ever cursed with a more incompetent and 
discreditable Government. But everybody knows—the 
writers of these abasive articles included—that while 
there may be grounds for a fair criticism of President 
Harrison’s Administration, there has been nothing in it 
in the least disreputable. They write as they do because 
they have an idea that party exigency demands it, and 
that itis bad party policy to praise an opposition Ad- 
ministration. They must abuse and find fault with it. 
It is the same idea that governs certain illustrated 
papere in belittling the President by caricature, The per- 
son who occupies the position of President of the United 
States ought, no matter what party he represents, to be 
treated with the respect and honor belonging to his 
great offive. While the President of this Republic can 
never be exempt from criticism, he ought always to 
be exempt from personal abuse anc from that 
species of caricature which is designed to weaken pub- 
lic respect for him. We speak no more for President 
Harrison than for President Harrison’s immediate pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Cleveland, or President Cleveland’s prede- 
cessor, Mr. Arthur. We treated President Cleveland 
while he was in office with as much respect as we treated 
President Hayes or President Arthur. We criticised 
him and his Administration with a degree of severity 
when he became a candidate for re-election, and will do 
do so again if occasion arises, The President who runs 
for a second term must expect severe and even abusive 
treatment. This is one reason, and a strong one, in 
favor of a longer term, with a constitutional provision 
against re-election which we are decidedly in favor of. 

The sober judgment of the people is not with the 
abusive critics of President Harrison. Fair-minded men 
may put their fingers on weak places in his official record 
for the year. Some of his appointments have not turned 
outasexpected, Everybody remembersTanner. Every- 














body saw soon after he took charge of the Pension Bu- 
reau that he was not the kind of man to run it credita- 
bly; but the President and Secretary Noble saw it also, 
and soon after relieved him from theresp.nsibility. His 
appointment was a mistake; but the mistake was cor- 
rected. The removal of Collector Saltonstall, of Boston, 
an excellent official, on the eve of the completion of his 
term office, was apparently another mistake. The 
sweeping changes in fourth-class post-offices constitute 
another fault, which is justly chargeable against the 
present Administration, as it was against the last. 

But while we remember these and other blemishes, 
we must remember also the excellencies of the Harrison 
Administration. It has been careful and clean and rep- 
utable. The Cabinet is strong and sound and good ; and 
the conduct of the various departments was never of a 
higher or more efficient character. Most eminently fit 
men have been selected for prominent offices ; the Civil 
Service Commission has been re-organized to tke satis- 
faction of all Civil Service Reformers; the Samoan 
question has been settled; a new Extradition Treaty has 
been negotiated with Great Britain ; and a Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress has been assembled in Washington. 

These are some of the things that can be truly said for 
President Harrison’s Administration. He is condemned 
by Mugwumps, and harsh things have been said of him 
by spoilsmen of his own party; but we believe the 
masses of the people are pleased with him and approve 
his policy as safe and wise and good. He has pursued a 
medium and moderate course, He has made many 
changes in office, but many others he has firmly re- 
fused to make at the dictation of politicians and under 
heavy party pressure. Everybody has discovered that 
he has a mind of his own and is not to be swerved by 
any influence from what he believes to be right. This 
is a virtue in a President deserving high praise, 

His first year has on the whole been a decidedly good 
one; and we believe that the remaining years of his first 
term will be even better; and that long before the next 
National Republican Convention meets in 1892 General 
Harrison will be indicated as his own successor. 


»— 


THE EXTINCTION OF A GREAT NAME. 


WE offer tears rather than eulogy over the grave of the 
son of tae American Minister to the Court of St. James. 
He was scarce more than a boy, just ready to enter col- 
lege. He was the only son of his father, who was the 
only son of his father, and he bore the most honored 
name of Abraham Lincoln. In his death the male line 
ofhbis family will become extinct. 

We give our deepest sympathy to the heart-broken 
parents, The nation loves them because it loved its 
martyr President. It honors Minister Lincoln for his 
own sake, for his pure and solid character; but 1t loves 
with an undying affection the memory of the patriot 
and statesman who was his father, and who was the 
preserver of his country. There is no other boy in the 
land whose death could arouse so much grief and sym- 
pathy, for noother bore such an honored name and 
came from such honored ancestry. 

The love of family, the pride of an honored name, is 
not the characteristic of an aristocratic government 
alone, but belongs toall humanity. The green-turbaned 
Moslems, whether in the rule of a Turkish tyranny or 
the independence of a Bedawy tribe, pride themselves 
on their descent from Mohammed. It is no degeneracy 
from Republican principles that makes us ask who were 
our ancestors. It isa very sad thing when a family be- 
comes extinct. Everything comes either by acquisition 
or descent, whether wealth or honors, and a good name 
that comes in that way is more to be desired than great 
riches. No greater curse could the Psalmist conceive 
than was implied in the words: ‘‘ Thus shall he die and 
his name perish.” Under a religion that is not certain of 
an immortality in another life, whose immortality is, or 
may be, confined to this world, to its memories and its 
families, extinction of a family name is a misfortune 
which must be avoided in every way, and which was 
avoided,in the Hebrew state,even by a legalized form of 
polygamy. Our Caristian civilization has corrected that 
evil, and has removed the occasion for it by adding to 
all the immortality which history or family succession 
can give, the higher immortality of personal existence 
and reunited affections after death. This assuages the 
pain, and allows faith to triumph even in the disap- 
pointment of earthly hopes. 











COVETOUSNESS IN BAD COMPANY. 





TF one were to examine all the passages in the Bible in 
which the term covetousness occurs, he would be at no 
loss in seeing that for some reason the Word of God 
puts it in bad company. Paul, for example, in specify- 
ing the gross sensualities and depravities of the heathen 
world, places covetousness in the list with fornication, 
malciousness, malignity, and murder. (Rom, i, 29.) In 
his Epistle to the Ephesians we find covetousness con- 
nected with fornication, filthiness and uncleanness; and 
the covetous man is declared to be an idolater, of whom 
itis expressly said that he shall not have ‘‘ any inheri- 
tance in the kingdom of Christ and of God.” (Eph. v, 
8,-5.) So, also, in the Epistle to the Colossians, the 
Apostle defines covetousness to be one form of idolatry, 
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and speaks of it as among the things for which ‘the 
wrath of God cometh upon the children of disobedi- 
ence.” (Col, iii, 5,6.) Our Saviour warned men to ‘-be- 
ware of covetousness,” reminding them that ‘‘a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” (Luke xii, 15) These passages, like 
many others of similarimport, show what the God of 
the Bible thinks of covetousness, 

What, then, is this covetousness which the Bible con- 
demns and denounces? The general answer is that it is 
a purely selfish passion, having its seat and life in, and 
deriving its laws and impulses from an abiding siate of 
supreme selfishness. It 1s penetrated through and 
through, from top to bottom, with this one principle, 
without a single element of any kind to modify, miti- 
gate or improve its character. It begins with selfich- 
ness and ends with it, and knows nothing else 
and cares for nothing else. It has all the mean- 
ness, all the unreasonableness, all the iniquity and 
all the enormity of such a state of the mind and heart. 
Everything in it at last comes back to this one idea. 

The specific form in which this sort of selfishness 
manifests itself, consists in an inordinate love of worldiy 
property. And inasmuch as what is called ‘* money” is 
the standard representative of worldly values, Paul 
speaks of it as ‘‘ the love of morey,” and declares this 
love to be “ the root of all evil,” by which he means 
tbat it is the prolific source of a vast variety of evils. 
(i Tim. vi, 10.) The ‘love of money” in the sense and 
to the extent intended by the Apostle is covetousness. 
Alluding to this passion he says: ‘‘ But they that will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and burtful lusts which drown men in destruc- 
tion and perdition.” (1 Tim. vi, 9.) The covetous man 
loves money not as a final end, but rather as the means 
by which he can gratify other sinful passions. These 
other passions are selfish, and with money he can grat- 
ify them. He lives for bimself in his «fforts to get 
money, and then he lives for bimself in spending it. 
Self, and that only, is the dominant principle with 
him, whether he makes money or spends it. He is the 
supremé center of his own existence, and all else is sub- 
ordinate. God is of no account in his plan of life. So- 
ciety is secondary, and even those to whom he is bound 
by the ties of nature, are secondary to himself. His one 
supreme purpose is to serve himself, and he loves money 
as the means to this end. 

Covetousness—more, perhaps, than any other form of 
supreme selfish is a germinal iniquity, standing in 
such relations to other iniquities as to be immensely 
prolitic, not only in the number of sins which it begets, 
but also in their great variety. There is hardly any end to 
the sundry forms and degrees of depravity that may be 
traced to the single principle of covetousness, All sorts 
of meanness, trickery, intrigue, double-dealing, deliber- 
ate and persistent lying, cheating, frauds, stealing, rob- 
bery, murder, and, indeed, almost all the wrongs, crimes, 
and cruelties against humanity and justice may, and 
often do, find their source in covetousness. Paul wasa 
sharp observer of facts and things, as well as an inspired 
man; and, hence, speaking in general terms, he spoke 
correctly, according to his own observation and accord- 
ing to fact, when he said that ‘the love of money is the 
root of all evil.” No one who looks at this world as it 
is, and sees what this passion has done among men, and 
what it has led men to do, will think of raising any 
controversy with the Apostile’s statement, or impute to 
him any extravagance of language. The fact, as it is, 
could be adequately stated only in strong terms. 

What then shall we do with this vile passion? The 
answer is that we must crucify it as a passion, and 
bring the love of money within the limits of reason and 
sound Christian morality, whether in acquiring it or 
spending it. The evil is not in the money itself, but in 
the inordinate and sinful love of it. Any degree of that 
love which leads one to sin, is a covetous love. This is 
asure test of its character. The man who lies and de- 
ceives another as the means of making a good bargain 
for himself, loves money more than he can innocently 
love it. So he who has the means of helping others and 
shuts up his compassions against their wants, refusing 
to afford them any help when we can do it and ought to 
do it, has the covetous heart. The employer who 
squeezes the wage-earner to the very lowest possible 
rate, against justice, and against the imperative neces- 
sities of the latter, is led by his covetousness to sin 
against God and man at the same time. The love of 
money must be in subjection to the rules of justice and 
benevolence, in order to be innocent and proper. The 
moment it transcends and violates these rules, it be- 
comes the sin of covetousness. 

A good way to conquer this passion and drive it out 
of the heart, and keep it out, is to cultivate and cherish 
just the opposite feeling, not in the form of personal 
Juxury, extravagance and wastefulness, which is only 
another mode of selfishness, but in the form of a gener- 
ous, sympathetic, and practical benevolence. Let any 
ove follow the direction of Paul, *‘ working with his 
hands the thing that is good, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth,” and then let him give ‘as God 
bas prospered him,” and he will be quite sure to keep 
covetousness out of his heart, (Ephes. iv, 28, and I1Cor. 
xvi, 2,) Let Christians and, indeed, all men study and 
put into practice the great principles laid down by the 
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Apostle in the eighth and ninth chapters of his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and they will be in no dan- 
ger of losing their souls by the sin of covetousness. The 
pest possible cure for this corrupting sin is love, thor- 
oughly established in the heart and reduced to practice. 
Such love is alike hygienic, prophylactic and therapeu- 
tic. It makes the atmosphere healthy in the soul and 
around it, and kills all the base vermin that would 
otherwise gather there. The latter cannot live where 
love reigns. Love makes a tender and sympatbizing 
heart; and covetousness makes a cold and icy heart, in- 
different to everything but its own selfish pleasure. 
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A POST-OFFICE LOTTERY LAW. 


THERE are some things you cannot send through the 
mails; the laws forbid it. You can’t send ink; you 
can’t send a rattlesnake; you can’t send obscenity. 

Why should the mail be made the convenience of 
gamblers, any more than of the purveyors of other vile 
literature and merchandise? 

We have thought the lottery was nearly crushed. 
That is not true. It has disgraced the State of Louisi- 
ana for twenty years, and has scattered its tempta- 
tions all over the land. It is stated that one-third of 
all the mail matter passing through the New Orleans 
post-office goes to the known representative of the lot- 
tery. Other States may make the lottery illegal, but 
the Louisiana Lottery Company, chartered by the 
State—and, we are ashamed to say, when under Repub- 
lican control—can, through the mails, do business in 
every State and every hamlet of the land. 

Nor is it certain that the evil can be suppressed by the 
public sentiment of Louisiana. The Lottery Company 
has two years more of license in that State; and it is 
not improbable that its charter will not be renewed. 
There is real danger that it will be renewed for an- 
other twenty-five years. The politicians of Louisiana, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, distinctly favor the 
renewal, while the opposition comes from the clergy, 
Protestant and Catholic equally. But if the effort fails, 
who can tell where, in the mean time, the Lottery may 
find a new charter? Almost was it done just now in 
North Dakota. No one imagined the possibility of the 
thing. Before the Legislature of that new State was 
elected the agents of the Louisiana Lottery had their 
wires arranged to capture the State. They got their 
trusted men elected. They controlled the papers. With 
unlimited money they purchased those who were brib- 
able. The letter of the Attorney-General of that State, 
lately published, shows what were their plans and what 
their corrupt influences. Only by his sharp denuncia- 
tion, and by the instant cumulative protest of good peo- 
ple all over the State were the plotters of this infamy 
to the State diverted for a while from their purpose. 
It seemed as if that storm of indignation must have 
completely frightened them off; but tnis is by no means 
certain. It was a splendid victory for the moral senti- 
ment of the new community when the Lottery License 
Bill was indefinitely postponed. But it is not to be ex- 
pected that its promoters will so easily give up their 
plans. We cannot believe that they will succeed; but, 
with millions at their back, they will repeat their at- 
tempt. There are grounds to fear that they have not 
given up hope. Petitions for a lottery bill are being 
circulated, and the papers of North Dakota are publish- 
ing articles showing how the farmers would be benefited 
by the money which the company would pay into the 
State Treasury, and which they would put into the State 
banks. They even argue for the morality of lotteries. 
Ex-Senator Spencer, of Alabama, thcir attorney, 
claims that lotteries tend to prevent gambling! 

But we hope the honest people of North Dakota will 
not be seduced by Mr. Spencer or all his purchased tribe. 
What we more fear is that some of the other smaller 
States, or Territories becoming States—Idaho, or Mon- 
tana, or Utah—States that have the reputation of being 
controlied by money, may pass a lottery license law, 
and renew the lease of evil and sin which Louisiana may 
not be willing to allow. We cannot be sure that no 
other untried, inexperienced State will be persuaded to 
accept and adopt this shame. Already we hear that the 
promoters of the scheme, fearing for Loyisiana, and for 
the present repulsed in Dakota, are trying the virtue of 
other States. Why, even in the State of New York 
there are papers which regularly advertise, in para- 
graphs inserted as reading matter, the prizes in the 
Louisiana State Lottery, and which are thus as guilty 
of helping the crime as are the purchasable—and fright- 
ened—legislators of North Dakota. They would sell 
New York State to the lottery-dealers if they could. 

So we revert to the only power which can rise above 
and control the States rights on which the lottery de- 
pends, and thatis the power of Congress over the mails. 
We heartily approve the bill which proposes to make it 
illegal to use the mails for the distribution of letters or 
Circulars or papers containing the advertisements of 
lotteries, and which further provides that registered 
letters sent in answer to such advertisements shall be 
returned to the writers with the word ‘‘ Fraudulent” 
stamped in big letters upon them, This is not a“ pater- 














nal” measure, but a measure to suppress fraud and 
orime, 
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RELIGION AND POLYGAMY. 


THE Albany Law Journal publishes the full text of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States relating to the subject of Mormon polygamy, to 
which we referred not long since, and in which the 
Court considers and determines a new question. Section 
501 of the Revised Statutes of the Territory of Idaho 
provides, among other things, that no ‘* person who is a 
bigamist or polygamist, or who teaches, advises, coun- 
sels, or encourages any person or persons to become hig- 
anists or polygamists, or to commit any other crime de- 
fined by law, or to enter into what is known as plural 
or celestial marriage, or who is a member of any order, 
organization or association which teaches, advises, 
counsels, or encourages its members or devotees, or any 
other persons to commit the crime of bigamy or polyga- 
my, or any other crime defined by law, either as a rite 
or ceremony of such order, organization, or association,” 
shall be “* permitted to vote at any election, or to hold 
any position or office of honor, trust or profit within 
this Territory.” 

The single question before the Supreme Court was 
whether this specific provision is consistent with the 
Constitution and laws of the United Statés. This ques- 
tion, through the opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Field, 
the Court answered in the affirmative. Mr. Justice 
Field, in stating the opinion, said: 

** And on this point there can be no serious discussion or 
difference of opinion. Bigamy and polygamy are crimes 
by the laws of all civilized and Christian countries. They 
are crimes by the laws of the United States, and they are 
crimes by the laws of Idaho. They tend to destroy the 
purity of the marriage relation, to disturb the peace of 
families, to degrade woman and to debase man. Few 
crimes are more pernicious to the best interests of society 
and receive more general or more deserved punishment. 
To extend exemption trom punishment to such crimes 
would be to shock the moral judgment of the community. 
To call their advocacy a tenet of religion is to offend the 
common sense of mankind. If they are crimes, then to 
teach, advise and counsel their practice is to aid in their 
commission; and such teaching and counseling are them- 
selves criminal and proper subjects of punishment, as aid- 
ing and abetting crime are in all other cases,” 

The Supreme Court, in deciding the particular case be- 
fore it, noc only sustained the disfranchising statute of 
the Territory of Idaho, including the test oath to give 
practical effect to the statute, but also laid down the 
broad doctrine that the act of advising, counseling or 
encouraging the commission of the polygamous offense 
may itself be made a crime, and treated accordingly. 
This 1s further than the Court has gone in any previous 
decision in regard to polygamy. If the Mormon Church 
be an organization that advises, counsels or encourages 
polygamy, then Congress, according to this deliverance, 
may, in its discretion, disfranchise the members thereot 
in any Territory of the United States, and may also make 
membership in such Caurch acriminal offense. So, also, 
a Territorial legislature, if not prevented from so doing 
by some law of Congress, may exercise similar power 
within the limits of its own jurisdiction. This is a 
sweeping and radical doctrine in respect to Mormon 
polygamy. ; 

The claim of a special immunity for polygamy, on 
the ground that it is a part of the religion of Mormons, 
has absolutely no legal validity whatever, any more 
than would a like claim for human sacrifices on the 
same ground. Mr. Justice Field well remarked on this 
point, that ‘‘crime is not the less odious because sanc- 
tioned by what any particular sect may designate as 
religion.” It isthe province of civil government to de- 
fine crime; and religious sects must exercise their rights 
in consistency with the powers of such government and 
the best moral interests of the community. They can- 
not, under the cloak of religion, do anything they 
please, and then claim exemption from penal responsi- 
bility when they violate good and wholesome laws. Let 
us then have all the law needed—in plain, unmistakable 
English—to put an end to the monumental abomina- 
tion of Mormon polygamy, and let the law be rigor- 
ously enforced. 


Editorial Votes. 


WE are sometimes accused of prejudice against the 
South. This week we give the place of honor to a repre- 
sentative Virginian, who speaks of ‘‘Social Strata among 
the Negroes,” The distinguished John Jay discusses a 
very important educational and political question; Dr. 
McCosh continues his treatment of the fundamental basis 
of philosophy; Dr. Bishop delightfully argues that in con- 
version the will is as much under compulsion as the water 
that flows over Niagara; Dr. George Stewart calls the ros- 
ter of Canadian authors; the Countess von Krockow gives 
us one of her ever-charming reports of German affairs; 
Kate Foote wanders pleasantly about Washington in this 
dull political season; Mr. Hart describes the Philadelphia 
Academy Exhibition; and Mr. Pinches, of the British Mu- 
seum, tells about late Oriental discoveries. Miss Guiney, 
Miss Thomas, Mr. Sherman, Stephen Massett and E. L, 
Bangs supply a variety of interesting poetry, and stories 
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Carter fill the “Old and Young” pages. Weadd four ex 
tra pages to our issue, that we may make room for the ad- 
mirable and full reports of Mr. Moody’s méetings in this 
city. Every current topic of importance is discussed in our 
editorial department, and the last books are reviewed in 
their appropriate place. 


To sinful presumers on coming time, who think “all 
men mortal but themselves,” and lay their plans for this 
world as if the issues of life and death were at their sov- 
ereign disposal, and practically treat God as if he had 
nothing to do with them, and as if they had no occasion for 
having anything to do with him—yes, to all such graceless 
and reckless presumers, the Apostle James speaks in the 
following words of description, monition and truth: 

* Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go inte 
such a city, and continue there a year, and buy and sell and 
get gain. Whereas ye know not what shall be on the morrow. 
For what is your life? It is even a vapor that appeareth for a 
little while, and then vanisheth away. For that ye ought tosay, 
If the Lord will, we shall live and do this orthat. But now ye 
rejoice in your boastings; all such rejoicing is evil.” (James iv, 
13-16.) 

It is not to be supposed that the Apostle meant, by this 

language, to condemn or rebuke a wise and provident re- 

gard to the future in the present life, such as is demanded 

by the circumstances of our earthly condition, and such as 

is evinced by the virtuous and industrious “husbandman”’ 

who “waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath 

long patience for it, until he receive the early and the 
latter rain.” (James v,7%.) There is nothing in the lan- 
guage at war with the realities of our present life, except 

as these realities are themselves perversions of reason and 

violations of duty. What the Apost!e meant was to re- 

buke those worldings who live for this world as if they 
were immortal on earth, and on earth lay up all the treas- 
ures they ever lay up. They practically never take death 

into their account, and hence treat life as if it were an im- 
mutable fixture. They never take God or the absolute 
dependence of life’s continuance upon his will, into the 
account; and hence they treat God as if no such being ex- 
isted. They may not be theoretical atheists; yet they are 
practical atheists. The three items of thought which the 
Apostle presents to such persons are these: First, they 
have no certain knowledgein respect to the events of the 
future, and hence cannot tell beforehand ‘‘ what shall be 
on the morrow.’’ Their to-morrow is a day that moy 
never come to them, and that it will come is more than 
they certainly know. Secondly, life in this world, even at 
the longest, is but a short and fleeting day, and in this 
respect is like ‘‘ the vapor that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away.’’ The story is soon toid, and 
told forever; and if one has lived simply for this wo.. | 
then he will soon lose all that he has gained. He brought 
nothing with him when he came into the world; ana he 
will carry nothing with him when he leavesit. Thirdly, 
every one should devoutly remember that whether he will 
live to *‘ do this or that,’’ depends not upon his own choice 
or appointment, but upon the choice and appointment of 
the great God who made him, and in whom he lives, and 
moves, and has his being. Man’s existence on earth is not 
aself-perpetuated existence, any more than it is a self-origi- 
nated existence. God’s power underlies it in both cases. 
The anima! machinery of life does not run itself, inde- 
pendently of him,or agains this will. These are the thoughts 
that the Apostle submits to the self-seeking presumers 
on coming time. They are good thoughts, and such as 
every man should carry with him as he pursues the journey 
of life. He will live more wisely if he lives under their 
influence than he will if he sets them at nought. James 
was a philosopher as well asan apostle andasaint. He 
knew what was best for man, and wrote accordingly. 

It is very promising to read the editorial note of The 
Catholic Review, of March ist, on the communication in 
our columns of ‘‘A Catholic Scholar.”” The Review as- 
sents to the proposition that the Popecan be as much 
Pope elsewhere as in Rome. This is a valuable conces- 
sion, for it implies most clearly that the possession of tem- 
poral power may not be necessary for the fulfillment of his 
duties as Pope. But how-willthe Revicw explain away 
the declaration of the American Episcopate that the tem- 
poral power is necessary’? Thisiz strongly insisted on by 
the Pope himself. But the Review becomes jocose when 
it pretends to believe that the writer in THE INDEPENDENT 
can be honestly interpreted as holding that the Pope ought 
to betake himself to Peter’s ‘‘condition,’’ by adopting the 
profession of tent-making. The term condition was clear- 

ly meant to indicate that the Pope could return toa state 
in which he could not claim or exercise sovereign tempor- 
alauthority. The making of tents (which the Review 
wrongly credits Peter with), was a mere accidental cir- 
cumstance in the mode of life adopted by another Apostle, 
and cannot properly be termed a condition. As to the 
epithetical compliments of the editor of the Review, i. ¢., 
‘*absurdities,’* *‘sublime ignorance,” “folly and preju- 
dice,” it is to be regretted that he can think it right to use 
them, especially when he criticises a Catholic contempor- 
ary which has charged him with copper-fastened and nick- 
el-plated ignorance. 

SoME light is shed upon the extraordinary state of affairs 
in the Evangelical Association, of which we spoke last 
week, by an article in our department of Religious Intelli- 
gence, The author of the article is the Rev. S. P. Spreng, 
editor of The Evangelical Messenger, the English official 
organ of the Church. Since Mr. Spreng wrote, the tele- 
graph has announced that Bishop Bowman has been sus- 
pended as the result of the trial held in Chicago. Bishop 
Dubs had already been tried and suspended, and the trial 
of the remaining, Bishop—Dr. Esher—begins shortly at 
Shamokin, Pa. Bishops Esher and Bowman, however, have 





united in a card, published in the last issue of The Evan- 
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gelical Messenger, in declaring that they will pay no atten- 
tion to the proceedings in their cases. They say that they 
had already “‘ undergone a prelimivary investigation insti- 
tuted by three elders of as many conferences; that this 
investigation was conducted strictly according to the re- 
quirements of the Discipline, and that the result was, no 
cause of action. Having been investigated once and found 
innocent of wrong-doing, they refuse to submit to a second 
investigation on the same points. The trial of Bishop 
Bowman, at Chicago, went on without his presence or 
participation. Neither he nor Bishop Esher proposes to 
pay any attention to the results of the trials in their cases. 
Bishop Dubs does not, we understand, object to the legal- 
ity of his suspension. At least he seems to recognize it. 
Next week we hope to have another article from a member 
of the Association of equal prominence with Mr. Spreng. 
The body calling itself the Evangelical Association, or Die 
Evangelische Gemeinschaft von Nord Amerika, dates 
its origin from 1800. Its chief founder was a German 
Lutheran named Jacob Albright. It is not historically a 
part of the Methodist movement, but is Methodistic in 
doctrine, organization and usages. It has a quadrennial 
conference, constituted of delegates elected by the annual 
conferences. The bishops are elected every four years by 
the General Conference. They preside over the annual 
conference sand perform duties similar to those of Method- 
ist bishops. The Church has an itinerancy, and its con- 
ferences are divided into districts which are supervised by 
presiding elders. According to Mr. Spreng, the 
present troubles are not the result of a factional fight 
between the German and English elements, but have their 
origin in personal controversies. 


“Ir is a point we long to know, 
Oft it causes anxious thought,” 

what is the explanation of the growth of infidelity, or, 
as we hear it called, freemasonry, in Italy, France, Brazil, 
and the other Catholiccountries. Our Catholic contempor- 
aries complain that the Church is oppressed in these coun- 
tries; that the freemason infidels are robbing them of their 
liberties, disestablishing the Church, and generally op- 
pressing and insulting the Pope and all his ministers. 
Now what does it mean ? How does it happen? These free- 
masons, infidels and atheists are not Protestants, and 
never were. Those countries were never invaded by the 
Lutheran heresy, or, if they were, stamped it out. Every 
one of those freemasons, infidels and atheists was either 
himself a Catholic or born of Catholic parents; perhaps 
claims to be a Catholic still. How came they to be free- 
masons, infidels and atheists? What was the influence 
that turned them againstthe Church? How happens it 
that in the United States Catholics are thoroughly satis- 
fied, have all the rights they want, are not orpressed at all, 
and rejoice in their patriotric devotion to the country, 
altho its population is five-sixth Protestant; while they 
are groaning and weeping over the oppressions of Catholic 
begotten freemasons, infidels and atheists in all Latin 
Europe and in all Spanish and Pertuguese America; and 
while even in Italy itself, the Popeis held as a prisoner by 
an impious Antichrist? We do not understand it. We 
have never seen the problem squarely tackled by any of 
our Catholic contemporaries. We suppose they must 
relieve Protestants of all blame for this conditiou of things 
in Catholic countries Won’t they kindly let in an ocean 
of light on this very dark subject, and let us know just 
what the bottom reason is ? 





The Congregationalist publishes a long editorial depre- 
cating the coming of Bulgarian students to this country 
for education, and presenting facts to show that they do 
not turn out to be helpers to missions on their return. 
At the same time it publishes reports of six hundred addi- 
tions to the mission churches in Central Turkey, and 
credits the inspiration chiefly to the work of Mr. Jenanyan, 
an Armenian who came to this country to finish his edu- 
cation, and graduated from Union Theological Seminary. 
The college at Aintab has three professors educated in 
New Haven, and no better friends of missions can be 
found in all the Turkish Empire. But we suppose if mis- 
sionaries and religious papers unite to attack any who 
have ambition enough to try to improve their education 
abroad, they cannot expect to get the good-will of those 
thus attacked. We remember when it used to be thought 
almost a matter for suspicion for a candidate for the min- 
istry to go to Germany to study. He was told, ‘‘ You can 
get a good enough education here ”’; but nowadays a man 
can hardly get a professorship in a theological seminary 
who has not pursued his studies abroed. 





Tue Roman Catholic province of New York includes the 
States of New York and New Jersey, nine dioceses in all 
under Archbishop Corrigan. ‘There are nine hundred and 
eighty parishes; and we find that Hoffman’s Catholic Di- 
reetory gives twenty-nine of them the attribute of irremov- 
ability; that is,the bishop cannot remove rectors except upon 
charges, and the rectors must be appointed by competitive 
examination. To be a candidate one must be ten years or- 
dained and three years in charge of a parish. According to 
the decrees of the Third Council of Baltimore one-tenth of 
the parishes may bave irremovable rectors, provided the 
parishes are out of debt and have sufficient church accom- 
modations and parochial schools. It will be seen that there 
are one-third as many irremovable rectorates as the rules 
permit in the province of New York. There are only about 
half adozen in this city and three or four outside of the city 
in the archdiocese. Debts have something to do with their 
fewness, and perhaps the slowness of the bishops to give up 
their full power, still more. The first case of succession 
to an irremovable rectorate in this archdiocese occutred in 
Newburgh last month, when the Rev. Mr. Penny, of Nyack, 
was appointed to succeed Father Mooney. Notwithstanding 
that an examination must take place for the office, it seems 
to be very generally asserted and believed that the bishop 
is always able to control the appointment by selecting 
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from among the few competitors the one he likes best; and 
some of the bishops claim that they can remove any rector 
at will, whether irremovable or not, for administrative rea- 
sons, 4 very comprehensive and indefinite term. Yet we 
think the laws of the Council are against them. © This is 
one of the sore administrative questions in the Catholic 
Charch in.America, which is slowly getting out of its mis- 
sionary condition. : 


THE Jesuit Father, Cardella, who has present charge of 
the New York diocesan Catholic conferences, has a new en- 
terprise in which he is working hard to enlist the clergy. 
He wants a new and higher form of worsbip for St. Joseph, 
who already has a very exalted niche in the Pantheon of 
Catholic saints. A novel title, Proto-dulia, is invented 
for this transcendent religiosity. The reluctance with 
which the change is met by the priests found strong em- 
phasis in the objection publicly expressed, in the confer- 
ence held at the Cathedral on the 27th of February, by the 
rector, the Rev. Father Lavelle. But the clever master of 
conference proved his versatility in Latin verbal finesse, 
and adroitly got over the scriptural difficulty about J ohn 
the Baptist by a skillful exercise of amphibology. It is 
probable that this style of exaggerated saint worship has 
had much to do with the universal infidelity of Catholic 
countries, and it is likely to produce the same effect here. 


WHEN the Senate confirmed General Morgan to be In- 
dian Commissioner, against the protests of the Catholic 
Bureau of Indian Missions and other Catholic authorities, 
certain Catholi¢ papers demanded that all Catholics should 
withdraw from the Republican Party. We could not but 
regard this as a very unwise suggestion, and we waited to 
see whether it would not be condemned by other Catholic 
papers. We have not been disappointed. The Catholic 
Mirror, which is one of the most liberal and intelligent 
Catholic papers in the United States, has very promptly 
objected to the proposal. It maintains ‘‘that the idea of 
religio-political combinations of any kind in the United 
States, is repugnant to the religion of the Constitntion and 
foreign to the atmosphere which we breathe’’; and it in- 
sists that those who advocate the idea, either directly or 
indirectly, are *‘ misguided persons,” and “fail to appre- 
ciate the injury which would result from such a movement 
to the cause they profess to cherish.” 


PERHAPS the two leacing papers in South Carolina are 
the Charleston News and Courier and the Columbia Reg- 
ister. We have been interested in reading them both to 
see what they would say of the fracas in Claflin University. 
Both describe the affair. As we get it from those papers, 
Professor Cardozo, who is a Negro, criticised, in the Fac- 
ulty meeting, some statements made in his class-room by 
Professor De Treville, who is white. These statements the 
latter declared to be untrue; and, shortly after, meeting 
Professor Cardozo on the college steps, ‘“‘caned the Rev- 
erend Cardozo for his false and insolent statements before 
the Faculty, and Cardozo was left in an insensible condi- 
tion.” The students were very angry that a colored pro- 
fessor should be caned by a white professor, and made 
threats, but were easily calmed dewn. We were anxious 
to see whether these representative papers had any criti- 
cisms to make, but not a criticism do they offer of the man 
who used the cane; he was white. The institution is under 
the control of the Methodist Church, and receives an ap- 
propriation from the State. Professor De Treville is the 
son of Col. W. J. De Treville, of Beaufort; is “‘a Major on 
General Richbourg’s staff, moves in the very best society, 
and is recognized as a polished gent!eman.”’ We hope we 
have said nothing this time to offend Southern suscepti- 
bilities. 





THERE is something more than a grain of indication that 
Bismarck’s successor has been chosen. To mark the anni- 
versary of the death of his grandfather, the Emperor Wil- 
liam I, the Emperor last Sunday sent to Herr von Boetti- 
cher, the Minister of the [nterior, the decoration of the 
Order of the Black Eagle. Ina letter accompatying the 
decoration the Emperor refers to his grandfather as the 
pioneer of the social reform movement, declares his reso- 
lution to pursue it with all persistence, and says: he has 
found Herr von Boetticher his main supporter in this 
work. It is no wonder that the letter excites much re- 
mark. It shows that the Emperor is not discouraged by 
the last elections, but that he still intends to take the 
wind out of thesails of the Socialists by making the better 
part of their platform hisown. Further than this, it looks 
as if Bismarck’s early withdrawal from the political field 
would put Von Boetticher in his place. We can well 
imagine that with a headstrong young Emperor, rushing 
along an untried path, Prince Bismarck may feel not at 
all averse to allowing his years and his infirmities to be 
his excuse for retiring into an honorable private life. The 
world will watch this new German policy with intense 
interest. 


THE Saxton Ballot Reform Bill, which passed the Senate 
at Albany some time ago in a greatly improved form, has 
suffered at the hands of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Assembly. In the absence of two Republican members 
of that Committee, and in consequence of the refusal of 
two other Republican members who were present, to vote, 
an amendment was adopted, on motion of a Democratic 
member, which strikes at the very heart ofthe bill. It pro- 
vides that an unofficia! ballot may be used in case any can- 
didate named on the official ballot withdraws or is ineligi- 
ble. Governor Hill has contended that an unofficial ballot 


should be allowed; but any close student of the Australian 
system knows that if an unofficial ballot be conceded the 
virtue of the system is gone. The voluminous measure 
prepared for the New Jersey Legislature by Senator Werts 
has a similar defect. 1t proposes to allow official ballots to 
be placed in the hands of individuals ten days before elec- 
tion: This is a very objectionable provision, and it would 
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be better to wait another year than to pass a bill with such 
a defect. In these clauses and amendments the hand of 
the party politician can be seen. He knows that a thor- 
ough-going secret ballot-law would put an end to oppor- 
tunies for bribery and chicanery in elections. This is why 
he objects to an exclusively official ballot, and this is why 
an exclusively official ballot should be rigorously insisted 
upon by the friends of ballot reform. 


1890, 


It is curious that some of those who profess to be very 
strongly in favor of Civil Service Reform should covertly 
attack the bill introduced into the House by Mr. Lodge, of 
Mass., to remove the fourth-class post-offices from the 
spoils list. This bill is one of the most sweeping bills that 
has ever been proposed with reference to dealing with the 
great majority of post-offices in the United States. The 
abrupt and peremptory removals of fourth-class post- 
masters, and the appointment of partisans in their places, 
have been the rule hitherto, and that class of post-offices 
have been regarded as fair spoils by the syoilsmen. Now 
that Mr. Lodge has proposed what would amount toa 
revolution in the appointment of these officers, it would 
seem that every friend of true Civil Service Reform should 
warmly favor the bill. The bill provides for the division 
of the country into postal districts, with a post office in- 
spector in each district who shall act as an examiner for 
the district. This division, strangely enough, bas been 
attacked by some of the Mugwump papers, probably be- 
cause it is favored by Mr. Wanamaker. But Mr. Wana- 
maker is not the first to propose such a division. His pred- 
ecessor, General Dickinson, a member of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Administration, writing on this subject last year, urged 
that a “properly re-organized system” involved one of 
“territorial divisions, the number and extent of which 
should be adjusted by a value standard of the business 
transacted from year to year.” He suggested that on the 
** heads of these divisions, who shall have their offices and 
reside in their respective districts,” should be ‘conferred 
the powers and laid the responsibilities at present reposed 
in the Postmaster General, save such as relate to the more 
universal interest of thecountry.”” Mr. Dickinson believes 
with Mr. Wanamaker that the Postmaster General should 
be permitted to devote his entire time and all bis ability to 
shaping policies, improving systems, and exercising a gen- 
eral supervision. The system proposed by Mr. Lodge 
would certainly relieve him of a great deal of mere routine 
work. Whenever a post-office in the list of fourth-class 
Offices is vacant, the inspector is required to announce the 
fact by advertisements, giving all necessary information 
concerning salary, the bonds required, and other matters. 
He is also to give blank forms of application to any who 
may wish to apply. These forms require information con- 
cerning birth, residence, education, health, ard general 
character of the applicant, which information must be at- 
tested under oath by three reputable citizens of the same 
Stateor Territory. It is also provided that no certificates 
shall be signed by any person holding any office under the 
Federal or any State government, and no inquiry shall be 
made respecting the political history, affiliations, or pref- 
erences of any candidate; a list of tbe applicants must be 
posted in the locality where the post-office is situated, and 
the inspector is required to visit the community and make 
inquiry concerning the character, habits and fitness of each 
ot the candidates. When all this work is completed he is 
to sen4@ all the papers, together with his findings and rec- 
ommendations, tothe Postmaster General, who is obliged 
to appoint one of the perfons designated by the inspector. 
Under the bill no fourth class post-officer can be appointed 
until after he has served a year of probation. The Post- 
master General is absolutely prohibited from appointing 
any person to such office for political reasons. Such are 
the provisions of the bill which Mr. Lodge has introduced, 
and which it is understood Postmaster Gene1al Wana- 
maker heartily approves. It is to be hoped that it will be- 
come alaw. The efficiency of the Post-office service would 
certainly be very greatly increased if the appointments 
were made in this way, and not as they have been made 
heretofore, chiefly on the ground of political advantage. 


BEFORE the Western world will celebrate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of this continent by 
Columbus, the oldest republic on the continent of Europe 
will celebrate the six hundredth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of its political existence. On the ist of August, 1291, 
the people of the cantons of Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden 
signed the covenant out of which has grown the present 
Republic of Switzerland and its twenty-two cantons. The 
German copy of this official document was found preserved 
in the archives at Staus and the Latin is in the archives at 
Schwyz, both witb the seals of the original three cautons. 
The Federal Council has decided that this anniversary 
shall be observed in a becoming manner. The celebration 
will be of two kinds, one local in each of the cantons, the 
other general and for the Republic as such. A commission 
has been appointed to prepare plans of this celebration and 
to superintend its conduct. In Bern the event will beall 
the more a prominent affair, because it happens to fall 
upou the same date with the centennial of the city. 


THE well-settled doctrine of the common law is that, 
when a man and a woman, competent to enter into the 
marriage contract, agree to live together as husband and 
wife, actually thus live together, and recognize each other 
as such, they are legally married, without any ceremony, 
and equally without any witness to testify to the fact of 
such agreement. The law will assume the reality of the 
agreement in these circumstances. The Court of Appeals 
of this State has thus construed the law in application to 
marriage in the State. A case has arisen in Pennsylvania, 
and has just been decided by the Supreme Court of that 
State, in which a man and woman had lived together 
as husband and wife, without any formal marital 
ceremony, with the understanding that such ceremony 
was to be had at a fixed future time, but in which the man 
died before this time came. The woman claimed, after his 
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death, to be his widow, and petitioned for her rights as 
such. The court, however, held in this case that she was 
not his widow, since, altho the parties had lived together 
as husband and wife, the marriage contract, by the terms 
of the understanding between them, was never actually 
consummated. This is one among the many cases con- 
stantly occurrivg in this country that show the uncertuinty 
and contradiction of our laws, as to what is marriage, and 
when it is a legal fact, and equally show the urgent neces- 
sity for a radical reform in our whole system of legislation 
in regard to marriage and divorce. It is much easier to 
state the fact than to find and put in practice the needed 
remedy. 


THE Constitution of the United States, in the Eleventh 
Amendment, which we regard as an amendment in the 
wrong direction, declares fhat ‘‘the judicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against any 
one of the United States by citizens of another State, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign State.”” The Constitu- 
tion says nothing in respect to the question whether a 
State may or may not be sued by a citizen thereof, and 
does not give the Federal courts jurisdiction in such a suit; 
and yet it provides that no State shall pass any “law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a decision rendered last week, held 
that this provision does not authorize a citizen to sue his 
own State in any Federal court. Mr. Justice Bradley, in 
stating the opinion of the court, laid it down as a legal 
doctrine in this country that no State is, without its con- 
sept, suable by any citizen in any court, whether State or 
Federal, and submitted an argument in favor of the expe- 
diency of the doctrine. The learned Justice is undoub‘edly 
right as to the question of fact; but, with all due respect 
to him, we dissent from what he said on the question of 
expediency. We believe that the Eleventh Amendment 
ought to be amended out of the Constitution of the United 
States; and also that every State Constitution should pro 
vide for the organization of a Court of Claims, in whicy 
a citizen of the State or of any other State may bring suits 
for the redress of alleged wrongs by the State. Every 
State ought thus to provide for its own suableness, as is 
done by the United States in the Federal Court of Claims. 


It is well settled, as a principle of law, that a husband 
has aright to briog an action for damages against a man 
for alienating the affections of his wife from him. Whether 
a wife may bring a like action against a woman for alien- 
ating the affections of her husband from her, is a question 
upon which the Court of Appeals of this State, in the 
Second Division, has recently passed judgment, answering 
the question in the affirmative by a majority vote of the 
judges, and also deciding that the right is conferred by 
the statutory law of this State. Judge Vann, in stating 
the opinion of the court, said: 

“The actual injury to the wife from the lossof consortium, 
which is the basis of the action, is the same as the actual in- 
jury to the husband from that cause. His right to the conjugal 
society of his wife is no greater than her right to the society of 
herhusband. Marriage gives to each the same rights in that 
regard. Each is entitled to the comfort, companionship and 
affection of the other. The rights of one and the obligations 
of the other spring from the marriage contract, and are 
mutual. © 

“As the wrongs of the wife are the same in principle, and 

are caused by acts of the same nature as those of the husband, 
the remedy should be the same. Why should he havea right 
of action for the loss of her society unless she has a right of 
action for the loss of his society? Does she not need the pro- 
tection of the law in this respect at least as much as he 
does? Will the law give its aid to him and withhold it from 
her?” 
No such right existed under the rules of the old common 
law, since, under these rules, a wife was so legally merged 
and lost in her husband that she could not bring any suit 
in herown name. Modern civilization, in this State, and 
generally in this country, has so modified the common 
law as to put the legal rignts of married women, as to the 
ownership of property and the bringing of suits, on a level 
with those of married men.- The argument of Judge 
Vann, in the form of justice, admits of no answer. A 
married woman has the same right te the society aad 
affections of her husband that a married man has to the 
society and affections of his wife; and there plainly can 
be no good reason why the law through courts of justice 
should not afford to her the same remedies when this right 
is violated. 


....That wonderful woman, Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, 
surprises us more and more. We knew that she was the 
best-informed person in England on all matters of Egyptol- 
ogy; we knew that the Egyptian Exploration Fund has 
its chief inspiration from her work; we knew she is a bril- 
liant lecturer on Oriental discoveries and art, and all this 
in addition to her more purely literary distinction. But 
we did not know that she was so utterly superior to the 
ills that flesh is heir to. The other night she broke her 
arm falling down some icy steps in Pennsylvania, but that 
did not in the least interfere with her lecture scheduled 
for the evening. She appeared as usual, tho with her arm 
in a sling, and she has been doing the same every day since. 
Last Friday she spoke in Brooklyn, and on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday evenings of next week she 
will deliver, at Chickering Hall, in this city, her closing 
illustrated lectures before sailing for Europe. Her visit 
to this country has been really a missionary visit for the 
purpose of developing an interest in Egyptology, and the 
cause could not have a more famous missionary. We 
hope the winds will give her vessel peace, and that she 
will allow herself a week’s respite for the bones to knit 
together. 

... Practical righteousness is a very large part of relig- 
ion; and therefore we approve such preaching as the min- 
isters of Jersey City, at the suggestion of the Rev. John L. 
Scudder, gave last Sunday on the election frauds in that 





suburb of New York. Similar was the address to his peo- 
ple by a Catholic priest in Orange, N. J. Said he: 

“On Tuesday next you will find at the polls men—no, I won’t 
call them anything but miserable wrecks—hanging about wait- 
ing to sell themselves voluntarily to the highest bidder. They 
don’t ask $1,000, but will sell and deliver themselves for a quar- 
ter. Just think of it! Selling their manhood and their right 
as citizens for a miserable twenty-five cents! Isn’t it shameful? 

“ And these men, [ am ashamed to say, call themselves Irish- 
men and Catholics. They will sell out for a quarter, go to the 
nearest saloon, drink up the quarter, and then sit on a beer-keg 
and prate about liberty. Out upon such men, such miserable 
wrecks! [f I find out a member of this parish that dares to 
commit such a crime I'll prosecute him to the fullest extent of 
the law, send him to State-prisou, and see that he gets there.” 


....-Mr, Joiner, the old man who with his wife was bru- 
tally beaten by a gang of North Carolina ruffians because 
he was asserted to have practiced social equality with the 
Negroes—said social equality consisting in having his boy 
taught in the school where his wife taught the Negroes— 
has been hunted out of the State. The bishop sent him 
from Randolph County to a Methodist Church at Oberlin, 
a settlement of colored people a mile from Raleigh. He 
was cordially received, and the fifst few meetings promised 
pleasant relations; but as soon as the whites of Raleigh 
learned that he was in Oberlin their papers began to insti- 
gate mob violence and intimated that it would not be well 
for any concerned if brother Joiner should remain in the 
vicinity. So the church became frightened, called a meet- 
ing and asked him to leave, and his departure is heralded 
abroad under the head-lines, ‘‘Shunned by both races,” 
“Neither white nor colored people desire his services.” 
He has gone to Cincinnati. 


....Last week we published evidence to show that the 
reported discovery of an uncial manuscript of the Bible 
of the age of the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscript was 
somehow a great mistake. Having ourselves first allowed 
the matter to be reported in our columns on the authority 
of a letter to The Athenwum, from which was taken an 
extract of a communication addressed to the Atbens Soter 
by one Papadopoulos, who claimed to have discovered the 
manuscript, we feel it a special duty to publish the evi- 
dence which discredits the discovery. We think we can 
take it for granted that this Papadopoulos is nothing bet- 
ter than a fraud of the Simonides order. We learn that be 
duped archeologists with false reports of discoveries in the 
city of Famagousta. He brought Richter from Nicosia to 
see an ancient ring and a head of a goddess which he had 
in his possession, and lo! when he came the things were 
not. Ezeat. 


....Some gentle passages occur between Roman Catholic 
papers, as when The Catholic Review lately offered some 
criticism on convent boarding schools, and The Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart replied by charging *‘ copper-fastened 
and nickel-plated ignorance.” The Catholic Review re- 
peats its charge: 

“The convent schools ot America . - could be better. 
They are fail of defects and little meannesses. They are safe 
institutions, but have no development. Like so many of our col- 
leges, they are doing to-day what they were doing a century ago 
in France. It is acurious spectacle to see a Jesuit, out of pure 
good nature, defending their methods, which the American 
Jesuit rejected years ago in his owninstitutions. If is certainly 
entirely unnecessary to defend the convent schools against The 
Catholic Review Their virtues we know, their continuance is 
notat all a matter of discussion. Their improvement and devel- 
opment, however, are legitimate subject of discussion.” 

....The detailed statement which bas appeared in some of 
the papers and, in part, in our “‘ Personalities”’ as to a live- 
ly passage in the Congregational Club of this city between 
General Howard and Dr. Junkin in reference to General 
Stonewall Jackson and the late war, conveys an entirely 
false impression. General Howard’s tribute to Stonewall 
Jackson as a man, a soldier and a Christian, was very fine. 
There was not one word of criticism of the Southern gener- 
al, and Dr. Junkin applauded General Howard enthusiasti- 
cally and spoke in admiration of his address and its spirit. 
Dr. Junkin spoke with the utmost freedom of his loyalty 
to the South and did not antagonize General Howard at a 
single point, and was warmly congratulated by General 
Howard, and applauded by. all those present. There was 
not the slightest ripple on the harmony of the meeting, and 
it was one of the most successful the Club has ever had. 

...-Bishop B. F. Tanner writes us: 

To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Far be it from “ this person,” who has this moment read the 
portion of Dr. Burrows’s letter published in this week’s INDE- 
PENDENT—far be it from us, we say, to play the part of “an 
accuser of the brethren” as charged by the doctor. 

Wetherefore make haste to say: First, that *“‘Sam Wah” was 
intended as somewhat of a fancy sketch or parable, much after 
the fashion of Nathan’s parable to David recorded in 11 Sam. xii, 
1-6: Second, that if the Church of which Dr. Burrows is the hon- 
ored pastor, receives colored children into its Sunday-schooland 
colored adults into its ** services of worship” as he seems to say— 
receives them, we mean, without hustling the little ones off to 
themselves, and without compelling the adults todo the same or 
take to the gallery, we will be only too glad to thank God for the 
privilege of asking his pardon. 

....We are glad to hear that Miss Elaine Goodale has 
been appointed, by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as 
Supervisor of Education among the Sioux. The duty will 
be that of systematizing, extending and improving the 
Indian schools, with special reference to the introduction 
of industrial training and improved methods into the day 
schools. This will require a good deal of traveling with 
team and camp equipage, accompanied by an Indian and 
his wife who will act as driver and cook; and she will pro- 
ceed to visit and personally inspect al) the schools in the 
Dakotas, report upon their needs and deficiencies, advise 
teachers and plan means of reaching the Indians, and as- 
sist in the establishment of new schools wherever they 
may be needed. It is a good work which we believe Miss 
fSoodale will do well. 


...-An editor has received a personal request for the 
renewal of his annual subscription in aid of the Rankin- 
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Richards Institute, at Windsor, N. C., a colored school 
supported with great self-denial. Asan evidence of the 
local interest in it, there was inclosed a slip from The 
Windsor Ledger, giving the account of the orgavization 
of a county society to aid the institution, which is a 
curiosity in its way, as it pledges its members to a relig- 
ious boycott of all ministers or people who do not support 
the Rankin Richards Institute, or who give any money 
for schools outside of the county. But what would they 
say if we decline to give any money outside of our own 
county ? 


.... The Occident is pacific. It is counted as opposed to 

the revision of the Confession; but it says in its last issue: 

* We are opposed to revision, but would consent to the follow- 
ing specific emendations and additions, viz.: 

“ That those forms and statements, especially in the third and 
tenth chapvers; which seem to convey erroneous or unscriptural 
implications, and which are occasions of stumbling, be modi- 
fied or eliminated; and that therefore God’s love for the world, 
and his command to preach the Gospel to every creature be 
given fuller and more definite expression.” A 

Really, we shall have to revise our classification of The 
Occident. Such opposition we would call support. 


....James D. Houston, one of the most influential Demo- 
cratic leaders in Louisiana, says treely that the State needs 
the money (at the loss of its morality, be might add) 
the Louisiana Lottery pays for its charter; but the charter 
is very valuable, and he thinks the Company should pay 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000 a year for it. Mr. P. P. Herwig, 
Chairman of the Republican State Committee, says be 
does not know a Republican leader in the State who will 
oppose the renewal of the charter. The bribe is big, and 
possibly big enough to buy all the principles ot both par- 
ties put together. Let the Republican Party in Louisiana 
die, we say, rather than sell itself, soul and body, to the 
infamous lottery-dealers. 


.... The Catholic Standard of Philadelphia says: 

“The Episcopalians and the Methodists now outnumber the 

Congregationalists and Presbyterians: and the Catholics out- 
number all four combined.” ; 
How do you know that? The Catholic Church has no sta- 
tistics of membership. In a proper sense it has no statis- 
tics of Catholic population even.- What it offers as statis- 
tics of population are mere estimates. But eyen accepting 
these estimates, the Catholic Church does not outnumber 
Methodism alone. Methodism has over 4,000,000 commu- 
nicants, and certainly a population more than twice as 
large. 

....The late Dr. Martin B. Anderson was for thirty-six 
years President of Rochester University. His person- 
al influence on the students was very great. He was 
one of the very strongest men in the Baptist denomina- 
tion. His boundless activity overtiowed the limits of the 
University, and was largely enlisted in the service of the 
public, He held the highest position which it was in the 
power of the denomination to give him as President of the 
Missionary Union and of the Home Mission Society. He 
was deeply interested in all matters, and was honored, as 
few men are, for his personal character. 


....A professional thief, being arraigned before Judge 
Martine of this city for sentence, and being asked why 
sentence should not be pronounced against him, said: 
“There is nothing left for a thief to do but to steal.” 
There isa melancholy truth underlying this remark. One 
known to be a criminal, especially if he has been previous- 
ly convicted of crime, is confronted with difficulties that 
are peculiar to his situation, and not felt by those who 
have always led honest lives. Nobody is inclined to give 
employment to such a man. This is the penalty that he 
pays for a bad character. 


... It used to be said of John Quincy Adams, when he was 
a member of Congress after having been President of the 
United States, that he was ‘‘the old man eloquent.” Mr. 
Gladstone, now more than eighty years old, last week 
fully vindicated his claim to the same honor in his speech 
in the British House of Commons on the duty of the House 
toward Mr. Parnell and the Irish members who had been 
vilely slandered by the London Times. He never spoke 
better, even when in the days of his highest bodily vigor. 


_...The Legislature of Virginia has appointed a special 
committee to receive proposals from the creditors of the 
State for the settlement of the long-standing dispute about 
the repudiated debt of the State. There is but one just 
way of settling this dispute, and that consists in the rec- 
ognition and payment of the debt according to the terms 
of the original contract. When Virginia does this, if ever, 
she will do the right thing; and until she does it, her char- 
acter will be that of an unrepentant, repudiating State. 


... Judge Barrett, not proposing to be fooled with the 
pretense that Mrs. Flack was too sick to come to court and 
testify in the criminal proceedings against her husband, 
appointed Dr. Ward to examine the woman and report her 
condition to the court. Dr. Ward says in his report that 
there is no truth in the pretense, and declares Mrs. Flack 
to be “tin ordinary good health.” It looks as if Mrs. Flack 
had been tampered with, as the means of saving her hus- 
band from what he deserves. 


....A Catholic paper of St. Louis abuses people as par- 
tisans of ‘“‘ godless education and socialism,’’ who defend 
the public school system; and thisis the kind of rap it gets 
in reply from an Irish Catholic paper in Philadelphia: 

“ It is only religious fools who in questions of policy of this 
kind, cry, ‘ Heresy,’+ ‘Socialism,’ and deny the Catholicity of 
others. And ‘ofall fools the religious fool is the worst,’ said 
Dan O'Connell.” 


....The Herald, of this city, suggests that Congress 
should so amend the Alien Contract Labor law as to con- 
fine its operation to “foreign workingmen, mechanics and 
manual laborers generally.” We have a better suggestion 
which is that Congress should, if possible, resume its com- 





mon sense, and repeal the silly law altogether. We do not 
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believe in such a law for workingmen any more than for 
ministers of the Gospel, and do not believe in it for either. 


....The new rules of the House of Representatives, about — 


which the Democrats are so sorely tried, provide that the 
majority of the House shall be able to do as it pleases, in 
spite of the resistance of a dissenting and factious minor- 
ity, being, of course, responsible to the people for whatever 
measures are adopted. This is all there is in the matter. 
Common sense says that these rules are exactly right. 


....It is not an unreasonable proposition which the 
World’s Fair Committee of the House is said to have 
agreed upon, that the buildings for the World’s Fair in 
Chicago must be completed by October, 1892, and the exhi- 
bition shall open in May, 1893. That gives no more time 
than is necessary. Of course there will be a liberal appr >- 
priation for Government exhibits. 


...- There is absolutely no evidenee forth-coming that 
the colored men whose invitations to write for the Baptist 
Teacher were recalled, have been guilty of any seditious 
language, much less of ‘‘ counseling arson and assassina- 
tion.”” They have all indignantly denied thecharges. The 
Publication Society has done, as the case now looks, a 
cowardiy and disgraceful act. 


.... We do not indorse Dr. Bishop’s philosophy, which he 
regards as biblical theology. It is difficult now to find 
anybody who holds his extreme doctrine of the bondage of 
the will. But he puts his side with unusual force, and he 
is a standiog illustration, almost unique, that the doctrine 
can be vigorously preached and a stropg church built up 
on it. 


....Mr. Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, last week delivered his first opinion as a 
member of that Court, giving the most ample evidence that 
he is by no means a new hand in the business of writing 
judicial opinions, and stating points of law. He was 
trained in this art before becoming a member of the Court. 

...»The Hon. William E. Russell, the defeated candidate 
for Governor at the last Massachusetts election, says our 
Civil War hinged on a “ sectional difference.”’ It was not 
that at all, but an institutional difference, the institution 
of slave labor or of free labor. That was, to an eye that 
has the least philosophy 1n it, the whole difference. 


....Senator Allison, of Iowa, who is now finishing his 
third term as Senator of the United States, was last week 
re-elected by the Legislature of Iowa. We congratulate 
him and the State and the whole country on his re-elec- 
tion. Every Republican in both houses of the legislature 
voted for him. 


....-ltis a burning disgrace to this city that the criminal 
prosecution against Sheriff Flack should be permitted to 
drag “‘ its slow length along,’ while he, in the mean time, 
is suffered to hold and administer a most important public 
office. It looks not a little as tho there was a plan in this 
delay. 

..--Lt is really interesting to notice that among the ele- 
ments which entered into the defeat of the German Cartel 
parties, was the Samoan treaty. It seems to be a notion 
among all parties, Conservative and Radical, that the Ger- 
mans got the worst of the treaty negotiations. 


....The Nashville American, which is a stanch Demo- 
cratic paper, speaks of Governor Hill and his “ henchmen” 
as “‘a lot of political cut-throats.’’ This, in intensity of 
characterization, exceeds anything said against the Gov- 
ernor by Republican newspapers. 


....The Senate last week moved in the direction of sim- 
ple justice in passing the bill for giving a uniform salary 
of 35,000 to all the District Judges of the United States. 
This is only the beginning of a much-needed reform in re- 
spect to judicial salaries. 

.2+- The Rev. D. J. MacMillan has been elected Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, and the Rev. 
Frank B. Woodbury, of Minneapolis, Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association. Both are admirable 
appointments. 





THE:-man who is most sensible of his moral weakness 
will be most likely to watch against temptations, and keep 
himself out of their way. 


..--Happy is the man who so lives that he can think of 
death without alarm, and anticipate for himself a better 
and happier life when he shall be called to retire from this 
earthly scene. 


....One who makes himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the Bible will not be likely to fancy that sort of preaching 
that uses the Bible mainly to find texts for sermons, and 
then looks almost everywhere else for fhe subject-matter 
of discourses. This surely is not preaching the Gospel. 


....Our mental nature is complex in its faculties. We 
can think—that is one form of action. Wecan feel—that 
is another form of action. Wecan will or choose—that is 
still another form of action. Put all three forms together, 
and we have the facts of mind stated in their three great 
classes. 


....There are two kinds ef food—one for the body, and 
the other for the soul. The former “‘perisheth’’ with the 
using; and the latter “ endureth unto everlasting life.” 
(John vi, 27.) The latter is the food. that we most need to 
eat, and should seek with the greatest diligence. It is the 
heavenly manna that will enrich and satisfy the soul for- 
ever. 


...-The Jews on one occasion, said to Jesus: ‘* What 
shall we do that we might work the works of God?” He 
answered: ‘*‘ This is the work of God that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.’”’ (John vi, 28, 20.) This answer was 


good then, and is good for all time and. for all men. 
There is no such thing as doing the work of God in the 
spiritual sense, unless we ‘“ believe on him whom he hath 
sent,” 








Hicligions Sutelligence. 


THOUSANDS HEAR MR. MOODY. 


SPEAKING THREE AND FOUR TIMES A DAY TO LARGE 
AUDIENCES. 


TELLING HIS HEARERS HOW TO USE THEIR BIBLES IN GAINING 
ASSURANCE, IN DEALING WITH BACKSLIDERS, AND IN 
LEADING MEN TO THE SAVIOUR—THRILLING INCIDENTS 
AND PERSONAL EXPERIENCES RELATED. 


THE second week of Mr. Moody’s visit in New York and 
Brooklyn was a busy one. Four meetings were held on 
successive days at 10:30 A.M., in the Collegiate Church, at 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. As soon as Mr. 
Moody rose to speak Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins would leave 
the platform and go to the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, at Fifty-third Street, where the second service 
began at 11:30 A.M. Mr. Moody followed them when the 
audience rose tosing the Doxology. In the afternoon at 
4 o’clock a meeting was held in the Marcy Avenue Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn, and at 8 o’clock another service in the 
same place. 

The singing wasexcellent throughout, and was an added 
charm to the meetings. Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins sang sev- 
eral duets, and friends from Brooklyn and elsewhere 
assisted them. Miss Grace Haskell, of Brooklyn, Mr. J. 
H. Burke and Mr. Bushnell sang solos. A son of Mr. 
Stebbins entertained the audiences before the hour of ser- 
vice with selections on the large organ, and played the 
accompaniment for the singing. So great was the interest 
manifested in the meetings that Mr. Moody consented to 
hold another series this week, both in New York and 
Brooklyn. Last Sunday he spent in Princeton, and nex. 
Sunday he expects to be in New Haven. In his address 
last Tuesday at the Collegiate Church, which was repeated 
in substance at the Madison Avenue Church, Mr. Moody 
said : 








TUESDAY’S SERVICE, 
HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 

This morning we will take as our topic: “* How to use the Bi- 
ble.” There is great need for earnest study on this subject. 
Many Sunday-school teachers know very little about using their 
Bibles. If their scholars are seeking Christ, the teacher is 
wholly unable to lead them to him. They are told to go and see 
the minister or some older Christian. This would not occur if 
the teachers knew how to use the Bible. There 1s a guif between 
the teacher and the scholars, and we hear a great deal in these 
days about a great gulf between the pulpit and the pew. A pas- 
tor told me last week that he couldn’t reach uhe young mien. 
They would come to hear him preach, but the moment the ser- 
vice was over off they would go. Now I think this is all wrong. 
My experience is that young men like to get acquainted. But 
what chance do they have? I heard the other day of a man 
who heard a prominent minister preach a sermon on recogniz- 
ing friends in Heaven. As he was going out the door he told the 
sexton he wished the minister would preach a sermon about rec- 
ognizing friends on earth; that he had been attending that 
church regularly for six months, and didn’t know asingle per- 
son in the congregation. 

The remedy for all this is having a meeting at least once a 
week in which Christians may use the Bible in leading inquirers 
to Christ, and where strangers shall have a chance to get ac- 
quainted with the pastor and other workers. Callit anything 
you please—inquiry meeting or after meeting. Some people are 
afraid of theterm inquiry meeting. Invite the people to tarry 
for fifteen minutes to get acquainted. You ought to have in 
every church a committee to look after the strangers. You 
ought to know all your church people, not only by sight, but per- 
sonally, and then you would all know whether there were any 
strangers present. The other day a commercial traveler told me 
that the previous Sunday he went toa church in the city where 
he was staying. A gentleman met him at the door, gave him one 
of the best seats in the house, after the sermon introduced him to 
the pastor and some of the officers, and invitéd him to come 
again; and he is going to that church every time he stays in that 
town over Sunday. 

It is a mistake to think that the minister can do all the work. 
There is a work for every Christian. When the people have 
been awakened by the sermons, then let the workers follow in 
the inquiry meeting. Jesus raised Lazarus .by a word; but he 
didn’t roll away the stone. Don’t you think he could have rolled 
away the stone as easily as to raise the dead? And after Laza- 
rus was raised he didn’t remove the bandages, that was left for 
the disciples to do; what they could do the Master left for them 
todo. And that rule holdsin this day. People are not to be 
saved ina mass. Hand-picked fruit is best. But you say, Were 
not the 3,000 saved by Peter's sermons at Pentecost? I believe 
that every one of the 120 disciples went to work the moment the 
sermon was over. We ought to aim for results at once. The 
modern Church would be shocked if men repeated the cry of 
Pentecost, ** Men and brethren, what shall we do to be saved?” 
The inquirers would be declared “ out of order.” 

John the Baptist had inquirers. Let me read you about the 
inquiry meetings that followed his sermon:' * And the people 
asked him, saying, What shall we do then? He answereth and 
saith unto them, He that hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise. 
Then came also publicans to be baptized, and said unto him, 
Master, what shall we do? And he said unto them, Exact no 
more than that which is appointed you. And the soldiers like- 
wise demanded of him saying, And what shall we do? And he 
said unto them, Do violence to no man, neither accuse any false- 
ly, and be content with your wages.” (Luke iii, 10-14.) 

In Scotland a minister told me that he had tried holding these 
inquiry meetings, and that they were a failure. He didn’t be- 
lieve they were suited to the Scotch temperament. That is very 
remarkable, I said; for I have found that in no other place in 
Christend will people attend so readily as in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. It all dependson the invitation. You say: “If any 
one here is concerned about his soul, will he meet the pastor 
and other Christians in the inquiry meeting.” Of course no one 
stays. You place an if four feet high ahead of the invitation. 
Put your if in another place. Say: “Weare to have a prayer- 
meeting for fifteen minutes after the benediction, to which all 
the Christians are invited. If any one has got to go out he may 
go while we are sirging this familiar hymn.” The result will 
be few, if any, willgo. Your“ if” is there, and you can make 
it fourteen feet bigh if you wish. 

One result of these meetings will be that you will learn what 
the troubles are in your congregation. People are in trouble 
all about us. They don’t know how to find peace. They are 
seeking iteverywhere. They go and jump into the East River 
to find relief from their burdens. | think we ought to have a 











little more life in our Sabbath evening services. A Scotch 
woman had a terrible habit of falling asleep during the sermon. 
Her pastor told her that she had better take a little snuff to keep 
her awake. She replied that he had better put a little snuff in 
his sermon. We need to have short services. There is a great 
distinction between the American life of to-day and that of halt 
acentury ago. Now we condense everything. Then, if a man 
wanted to transact some business in Boston, he would fill four 
pages of foolscap and send it by mail. Now, he will condense 
it in ten words and send it by wire. That is a fair illustration 
of the way you must send the Gospel messages. Give it to them 
red hot, and filled with the love of God. Then follow the Word 
into the homes of the peopie. 

But one says: “This is too sacred a work for me. It is like 
going into the holy of holies. It is too responsible a work tor 
me.” My friend, you assume a much greater responsibility in 
letting the work go. Individual work is what tells in saving 
souls. Peter was sent thirty miles to Ceserea to baptize Corne- 
lius. Philip was called away trdm a good work and sent off to 
the desert to save that eunuch. Paul was awakened by a con- 
versation that he had with Christ, and yet Ananias was sent to 
give him sight. Mother, suppose your son comes to you this 
evening and asks how to be saved, what are you going to tell 
him? Wife, if your husbend asks you to-night to direct him to 
the Saviour, what will you say? Can youdoit? I fear many 
would say: ** You’ll have to see the minister.” That is a sad 
state, isn’t it? 

We need to use the Bible intelligently. No two persons were 
ever converted just alike. Notwo persons look alike or think 
alike. It isn’t God’s way. Henever repeats himself. Our way 
is to put them all in one mold if it breaks every bone in their 
body. That is not God’s way. Studythe Saviour’s methods of 
dealing with different classes of inquirers. Here comes Nico- 
demus, a self-satisfied Pharisee. “Ye must be born again.” 
Regeneration for him. Here comes the woman at the well. I 
think the modern preacher and Sunday-schoul teacher would 
have told her she needed conversion, a new birth, regen- 
eration, and handed Nicodemus the cup of salvation. The Sav- 
iour did justthe reverse. We need to understand the inquirer, 
and then understand our Bibles. Good medicine for one will 
be rank poison for another. Suppose I am a pbjsicia., and you 
all come to me for treatment; what would you think of meif I 
prescribed the same medicine for all—cod-liver oil, for instance? 
Take Lydia and the jailer at Philippi; see what different treat- 
ment they needed when they were seeking Christ. The two sons 
mentioned in the parable were suffering frcm diffesent sins, 
one the sin of disposition and the other the sin of the flesb. 

Theories will not work. A friend of mine told me that he had 
the grandest theories about the training of children that any 
man could desire. But when the Lord sent him seven children 
no two were alike, and they smasbed his theories all to pieces. 
Here is the danger of relating experiences. Many people are 
kept out of the Church waiting for the experiences that they 
have heard described. One man expects to be converted just as 
Paul was; no other man ever had Paul’s experience. Christ 
never healed two men alike, end he will never save two men 
alike. Bartimeus he restored to sight with a word; another 
blind man he told to go and wash bis eyes after he had spit on 
the clay, and anointed the man’seyes. I wouldn’t go across the 
street to see when or where I was converted, but 1 would go 
around the world, if necessary, to know that I am converted. 
I heard of a man the other day who was converted under a rail- 
road bridge, and he thought that every man who would be truly 
converted must go under that very bridge and pray. 

Paul’s Jast words to his son Timothy (II Tim., ii, 15) were: 
“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” Thatiswhat we need. When Spurgeon went up to 
London, thirty years ago, he found a church which jou could 
fire a cannon-ball through without hitting anybody. Here was 
@ person; over there was ancther. Whatdid Spurgeondo? He 
began to preach to the elders. For six months he preached at 
the elders. Nota word to sinners. The elders dian’t like it 
Some got mad and left the church. Then he went for the 
church- members, and kept at them for about six months longer; 
and what was theresult? For thirty years be has been preach- 
ing to thousandsevery Sunday. After he got the church-mem- 
bers set right he began at the unconverted. 

In order to be of use in the work of saving souls, one must 
have assurance; he must know he is saved. Now there are 
tbree classes who ought not to have assurance. First, those 
who arein theChurch, and who are not converted. and have 
never been born of the Spirit. Second, those who are ashamed 
of Christ; and third, those who are not willirg todo God’s wll; 
wh : are running from duty, and are not ready to take the place 
that God has mapped out for them, but want to fill seme otber 
place. Some one will ask: ** Haveall God’s people assurance?” 
No; I think a good many of God’s jear people have not Assur- 
ance; but itis the privilege of every child of God to have beyond 
a doubt a knowledge of his own salvation. No man is fit for 
God's service who is filled with doubts. Ifamanis not sure of 
his own salvation. how can he h. lp any one else into the King- 
domof God? [fI seem in dangerof drowning in the East River, 
and do not know whether I shall ever reach the shore,I can- 
not assist another. I must first get on the solid rock myself, and 
then I can lend my brother a helping hand. If, being myself 
blind, I were tote another blind man how to get sight, he 
might reply: ** First get healed yourself, and then tell me.” 

John tells us in his Gospel what Christ did tor us on earth. In 
his Epistles he telis us what he is doing for us in Heaven as our 
Advocate. In his Gospel there are only two chapters in which 
the word “ believe "does notoccur. With these two exceptions, 
every chapter in John is “* Believe! Believe!! Believe!!!” and 
in closing he says: “ These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, ye 
might have iife through his name.” That is the purpose for 
which he wrote the Gospel—“ that we might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing we might have 
life through his name.” 

Turn to John’s first Epistle, tifth chapter, thirteenth verse. He 
there tells us why he wrote this Epistle: ‘These things bave I 
written unto you that believe on the nameof the Son of God.” 
Notice to whom he writes it: ** You that believe on the name of 
the Son of God; that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and 
that ye may believe on the nameof the Sor of God.”’ There are 
only five short chapters in this first Epistle, and the word 
“know” occurs thirty-two times. It is “Know! Know!! 
Know!!!” The key to it is Know! and all through the Epistle 
there rings out the refrain—* that we might know that we have 
eternal lite.” 

In the third chapter of John’s first Epistle there are five things 
worth knowing. In the fifth verse we read the first thing worth 
knowing: “ And ye know that he was manifested to take away 
our sins; and in him there is no sin.” Not what I havedone, but 
what he hasdone. **We know that he was manifested to take 
away our sins.” Has he failed in bis mission? Is he not able to 
do what hecame for? Did ever any Heaven-sent man fail yet? 
And could God’s own Son? He was manifested to take away 
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oursins. Again, in thenineteenth verse, the second thing worth 
knowing: “And hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall assure our hearts before him.” Weknow that we are of the 
truth. And “ifthe truth makes us free, weshall be free indeed.” 
The third thing worth knowing is in the fourteenth verse: “We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren.” The natural man does not like godly people, nor 
does he care to be in theircompany. ‘* We know tbat we have 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren. He 
that loveth not his brother abideth in death.” He has no spirit- 
fe. 
= fourth thing worth knowing is this; ‘‘ And he that keepeth 
biscommandments dwelleth in him, and hein him. And here- 
by we know that he abideth in us by the Spirit which he hath 
given us.” Now we can tell what kind of spirit we have if we 
possess the Spirit of Ohrist—a Carist-lixe spirit—nt the same in 
degree, but the same in kind. If Iam meek, gentle and forgiv- 
ing: if I have a spirit filled with peace and joy; ifI am long- 
suffering and gentle. like the Son of God—that is.a test; and in 
that way we are to tell whether we have eternal life or not. The 
fitth thing worth knowiug, and the best of all. is, ‘“* Beloved, 
now.” Notice the word now.” It does not say when you come 
todie. “Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we knowthat when heshall ap- 
pear we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 

Itisa siguificant fact that the word ** hope” is never used in 
the Bible to express a past state. It always refers to the Second 
Coming of Christ or the resurrection. A man comes to me and 
asks if [am married. I tell him ] hope so; at times I feel that I 
am. Sometimes I thi.kI am. Do you not see whata reflection 
that ison my marriage vows? Some one asks me whether I am 
an American, and I tell him Ihopeso. Don’t I know that I was 
born on American soil of American parents? Spurgeon says 
that he doesn’t want any man to tell him how honey tastes; he 
knows. 

Iam asked now and then this question: ‘* Well, Mr. Moody, 
you don’t think it makes much difference what a man believes, 
so long as he is honest and lives up to it ?” Honest and lives up 
to it! Yes, honest and lives up to it. ** A lie is as good as the truth 
if you stick to it!” Yes, I know the proverb, and it is one of the 
greatest lies that ever issued from the pit of Hell. The man that 
believes a lieis lost. The man that believes the truth issaved. 

Christians are sometimes troubled by the memory of past sins. 
They keep lugging them forward on all occasions as thoit were a 
delight to expose theirembalmed sins. That is not Goi’s way. 
He will not remember them forever. My boy does something 
to-day that displeases me. He asks my forgiveness; I forgive 
him, and he bounds away as happy as abird. To-morrow when 
I go home the little fellow runs to me and says that when I was 
away yesterday he disobeyed me. *‘ Yes. my son; but I forgave 
you yesterday for that.” ‘But, Father, tell me again to-day that 
you forgive me. [ feel so badly, and it will help meif you will 
forgive me again.” To please him I do it, and the next day 
when I go home he confesses the old sin again, and seeks forgive- 
ness again, and keeps it up day after day. Do you think | am 
pleased by such a spirit? Do you think God our Heavenly Father 
pleased when we keep bringing up again and again the old sins 
which he has cast behind his bac k? 


WEDNESDAY’S SERVICE. 
PAUL AS CONFIDENT AS JOHN. 


On Wednesday, Mr. J. H. Surke assisted Mr. and Mrs. 
Stebbins in the singing. Mr. Moody continued the address 
on ** Assurance,” begun the day before. The following is 
the substance of his remarks: 

Two questions have been presented for me to answer: Du I 
believe that it is enough to confess our sins toGod? No; I de 
not If a man has committed a sin publicly, his confession 
should be as public asthe sin. If a man bas wronged a friend, 
he should go to that friend and confess to him as well as to God. 
The other question is this: Is all Scripture inspired? No; but 
all Scripture is given by inspiration of God. When the Devil 
lied to Eve, he was not inspired; but Moses, who records the 
fact, was inspired. When Jacob deceived his father, he was 
not mspired, except by the Devil; but Moses was inspired of 
God to record the fact for our instructions. 

Now we come back to our question of “ Assurance.” I have 
been asked if Paul had Assurance. Wasn't he afraid of being 
acastaway? Let us read from his own writings on this sub- 
ject. All of Paul’s teacbing in nearly every Epistle ri: gs out 
the doctrine of Assurance. He says in Corinthians: ** For we 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens.” He had a title to the mansions above, 
and he says—I know it. He was not living in uncertainty. He 
said: “I havea desire to depart and be with Christ”; and if he 
had been uncertain he would pot have said that. Then in 
Colossians he says: ** When Christ whois our light sball ap- 
pear, the» shall ye also appear with bim in glory.” Again hesays: 
“Giving thanks unto the Father. which hath made us meet to 
be partak-rs of the inheritance of the saints in light; who 
hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath trans- 
lated us into the kingdom of his dear Son.” 

Three haths: * Hath made us meet,” “hath delivered us,” 
and “hath translated us.” It does not say that he is going to 
make us meet, that he is going to deliver, that he is going to 
translate. * In whom we have redemption through bis blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins.” We are either forgiven or we 
are not; we are either saved or we are net: and if we are not 
we must not give ourselves any rest until we get into the King- 
dom of God, nor until we can each look up and say, “1 know 
that if my earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, I 
bave a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

Let me direct you to Romans again: “ He that spared not bis 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, hgw shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things?” If he gave us his Son, will 
he not give us the certainty that he isours? And we have high 
warrant for saying that if God has given us his Son be will 
with him also freely give us all things. {faman gives mea 
valuable diamond, worth say $50,000, I think it will not be pre- 
sumption on my part to ask for a little paper to wrap it up in 
and a little box to carry it away in. 

Paul was afraid of being a castaway, but he was in no fear of 
losing salvation. He was rupniog for a prize, not for salvation. 
That is a gift. There will be many crownless Christians up 
there. But do you say there will be degrees in Heaven? Yes, I 
should say so. There are no two stars alike, and there will be 
no redeemed saints alike. All will be satisfied. Every cup will 
be full; but some cups will hold about a thimbleful. If some of 
our women in society would spend a little of their time in sav- 
ing neglected children instead of wasting their time on poodle- 
dogs, they would be preparing jewels for eternity and a crown 
for themselves. You can’t make a diamond, but you can polish 
it. They would have Assurance also, if they engaged in Chris- 
tian work. 

Tf we want to realize our salvation beyond controversy, God 
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will not leave usin darkness. Again he says: “* Whoshall lay 
anvtning to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth, 
Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather, 
that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us. Who sball separate us from 
the love of Christ? shall tribulation. or distress, or persecution. 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed ali the day long: we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter. Nay,in all these things we are more 
than conquerers through him that loved us. For 1 am per- 
saaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
hight. nor depth, nor any other creature, shal! be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God,which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

That bas the right ring with it. There is Assurance for you. 
“I know.” Do you think that theGod who has justified me 
will condemn me? That is quite an absurdity. God is going to 
save us so that neither men, angels nor devils,can bring any 
charge against usor him. He will have the work complete. 

Job lived in a darker day than we do: but bear bim: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter 
day upon the earth.” 

The same confidence breathes through Paul’s last words to 
Timothy: “ For the which cause I also suffer these things; never- 
theless I am not ashamed, for I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day.” It is not a matter of feel- 
ing at all. It is nota matter of doubt but of knowledge. “I 
know.” “I am persuaded.” 

“ But, Mr. Moody,” some one says, “ doesn’t it depend a good 
deal upon your constitution? Did you ever have the dyspep- 
sia?” No, I never did; but I never would let the dyspepsia or 
anything else rob me of my crown. A man comes to me and 
says, Ido not own the house in which I live. I tell him I do. 
I feelasif I did. Dol dothat? No; I go at once to the County 
Clerk’s office and [ search the records to see if the title is se- 
cure. If it is, I go back and defy him to turn me out. The Bible 
is full of promises, Every one may have the Assurance he seeks. 
So many people want a token. Zacharias wanted Gabriel to 
give him atoken. * Why, I’m Gabriel, who stand in the pres- 
ence of Ged!” It was probably the first time he had ever been 
doubted. He came from an atmosphere where there is no 
doubt; but Zacharias wanted a token, and he got it; he was 
dumb for eight months. 

In the tenth chapter of John’s Gospel, the Fatber, Son and 
Holy Ghost, are pledged to keep us. You see that it is not only 
the Father. not only the Son, but the tbree persons of the Tri- 
une God. Now, as J just said, a great many people want some 
token outside of God’s Word. That habit always brings doubt. 
if I made a promise to meet aman here at a certain hour to- 
morrow, and he were to ask me for my watch asa token of my 
sincerity, it would be aslur on my truthfulness. We must not 
question what God has said: he has made statement after state- 
ment, and multiplied figure upon figure. Christ says: ‘Iam 
the door; by me if any man enter in he shall be saved.” “I am 
the Good Shepherd and know my sheep, and am known of 
mine.” “I am the light of the world; he that followeth me 
sail not walk in darkuess, but shall bave the light of life.” “1 
am the truth”; get me. and you will have the truth; for I am 
the embodiment of truth. Do you want to knowthe way? “1! 
am the way;” follow me, and I will lead you into the kingdom. 
Are you hungering after righteous: ess? “I am the Bread of 
Life”; if you eat of me you shall never hunger. “I am the 
Water of Life”; if you drink of this water it shall be within 
you “a well of water springing up unto everlasting life.” “I 
am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, tho 
he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” 

Let us study the Old Book more to see what the promises are. 
A man in Dublin had a Loy that he almost idolized. The boy 
died, and every night the father would take his tallow candle 
and his Bible and gooff aloxe and read till ten or eleven o’c}eck. 
* What are you doing?’ some of his friends asked him. “Try- 
ing to see where Johnnie’s gone. I mean to find out all I can 
about the place where Jobnnie’s gone, and then I mean to go 
there too.” You can find out in this Word of God. Do you think 
Stephen had any doubts about kis being a child of God when he 
was being stoned to death? 

And [ believe that many a man has looked into Heaven since 
Stephen’s day, and seen Jesus standing at the right hand of 
God. A soldier rose in a meeting soon after the Rebellion and 
said that he enlisted because his brother haa done so. They had 
never been separated. and when he heard that his brother was 
going to the War he decided to go too. They went to the front 
and marched together, shoulder to shoulder, day after day. At 
the battle of Perryville, a minie-ball struck bis brother and he 
fell mortally wounded. There was no time for delay. The bat- 
tle was on, and so he had time only to put his knapsack under 
the head of the dying man. Then he bent over and kissed him 
on the forehead and started forward, He stopped to look back 
and heard the familiar voice say “Charlie. come beck a moment. 
Kiss me, Charlie, on the lips. There, that’s for Mother.” As he 
lay dying, he said, suddenly: ““This is giorious.” ‘ What is 
glorious?” “I see Jesus standing at God’s right hand. I see 
the glories of the Heavenly land. It is glorious.” 

Nothing but some such vision would have sustained the mar- 
tyrs. Men filied with doubts don’t go to the stake for their 
religion. Where do doubts come from? Not from the Bible. 
Oh. no! Who are filled with doubts; earnest Bible students? 
Not at all, my friends. It is those who read the Sunday news- 
papers instead of their Bibles; those who read the trashy novels 
instead of the Word of God, who are in doubt. When Peter fixed 
his eyes upon the Master the sea was granite to him. It was 
when Peter took his eyes off Christ that he began to sink, and 
was rebuked for having doubts. Doubting is not a misfortune. 
Itisasin. * Fear not.” These words occur, it is said, 900 times 
in the Bible. Let us get out of the clouds. 


THURSDAY’S SERVICE. 
PLAIN WORDS TO BACKSLIDING CHRISTIANS. 


One of the hymns sung by Mr, Stebbins on Thursday 
was “ Throw out the Lifeline.” Owing to the severe 
snow-storm the attendance was not quite so large as on 
the previous day. In his address on ‘‘ Backsliding,” Mr. 
Moody said: 

In the Epistle to the Galatians Paul tells us how to deal with 
these brethren who have done wrong. He says in the sixth 
chapter: * Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which 
are spiritual reatore such an one in the spirit of meekness, con- 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” This applies espe- 
cially to backsliding. One-cause of backsliding in our churches 
is that so many church-members move away from the place 
where thay united with the church, and they never take their 
letter with them. I think ministers would be doing their people 
a good service if they would urge them, when going to another 
eity or town, to take their cburch Jetter with them. It is as easy 
to take a letter as it is a trunk, isn’t it? I met a woman on the 
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Pacific Coast when I was preaching there. “Are you a Chris- 
tian ?” Iasked. “ Yes,” she replied. “To what church do you 
belong?” “None here. I never brought my letter from the 
East; the truth is we have not decided whether we shall remain 
here.” ‘ How long bave you been here?” “Twenty years.” 

There are two kinds of backsliders. Some have never been 
converted; thev have gone through the form of joining a Chris- 
tian community and claim to be backsliders; but they never 
have, if | may use the expression, “slid forward.” They may 
talk of backsliding; but they bave never really been born again. 
They need to be treated differentiy from real backsliders— 
those who have been born of the incorruptible seed, but who 
have turnedaside. We want to bring the latter back the same 
road by which they left their first love. There is nothing that 
wil! do backsliders so much good as to come in contact with the 
Word of God: and for them the Oid Testament is as fullof h «1p 
as the New. The book of Jeremiah has some wondertul paseages 
for wanderers. What we want to do is to get backslide1s to 
hear what God the Lord will say. 

In Jeremiah ii, we find God pleading with him as a father 
would plead with a son. “*Tnussaith the Lord, What iniquity 
have your fathers found in me, that they are gone from me, 
and have walked after vanity, and are become vain? .. . 
Wherefore I will yet plead with you. saith the Lord; and with 
your children’s children will I plead. . . . For my people 
have committed two evils; they have forsaken me, the Fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns 
that can hold no water.” 

Now, there is one thing to which we wish to call the attention 
of backsliders; and that is, that the Lord never forsook them; 
but that they forsook him!’ The Lord never left them; but they 
left him! And this, too, without any cause! He says: ** What 
iniquity have your fathers found in me, that they are gone 
far from me?” Is not God the same to-day as when you came 
to him first? Has God changed? Men are apt to think that 
God has changed; but the fault is with them. Backslider, I 
would ask you: “* What iniquity is there in God that you have 
left him and gone far from him?” You have, he says, hewed 
out to yourselves broken cisterns that hold no water. The 
world cannot satisfy the new nature. No earthly well can 
satisfy the soul that has become a partaker of the heavenly 
nature. Honor, wealth and the pleasures of this world will 
not satisfy those who, having tasted the water of life, have 
gone astray, seeking refreshment at the world’s fountains. 
Earthly wells will get dry. They cannot quench spiritual 
thirst. 

Hear how God argues with such (Jer. xi, 19): * Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backslidings shall re- 
prove thee; know, therefore, and see, that it is an evil thing and 
bitter, that thou bast forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my fear 
is not in thee, saith the Lord God ef Hosts.” I do not exaggerate 
when I say that I have seen hundreds ot backsliders come back; 
and I have asked them if they have not found it an evil and bit- 
ter thing to leave the Lord. You cannot find a real backslider. 
who has known the Lord, but will admit that it is an evil and 
bitter thing to turn away from him; and I do not kr ow of any 
verse more used to bring wanderers than that very one. May it 
bring you back if you have wandered into the far country. Look 
at Lot. Did not he find it an evil and a bitter thing? He was 
twenty years in Sodom. and never madea convert. He got on well 
in the sight of the world. Men would have told you he was one 
of the most influentialand worthy meninall Sodom. But alas! 
alas! he ruined his family. And it was a pitiful sight to see that 
old backslider going through the streets of Sodom at midnight, 
after he had warned his children and they had turned a deaf ear. 

T have never known a man and his wife backslide without its 
proving utter ruin to their children. They wil] make a mock- 
ery of religion and will deride their parents: * Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee; and thy backsliding shall re- 
prove thee!” Did not David find it so? Mark him, crying: “O 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God I had 
died tor thee; O Absalom, my son, my son!” I think it was the 
ruin rather thanthe death of his son that caused this anguish. 

lremember being engaged in conversation, some years ago. 
till past midnight, with an old wan, in St. Louis. He had been 
for years wandering on the barren mountains of sin. That 
night be wanted to get back. We prayed, and prayed, and 
prayed, tilllight broke in upon him; and he went away rejoic- 
ing. The next night he sat in front of me when | was preach- 
ine, and [ think that I never saw any one look so sad and 
wretched in all my life. He foliowed me into the inquiry 
room. * Whatis the trouble?” [asked. “Is your eye off the 
Saviour? Have your doubts come back?” ‘No; it is not that,” 
he said. ‘I did not go to business, but spent all this day in vis- 
iting my children. They are all married and in this city. I 
went from house to house, but there was not one but mecked me. 
It is the darkest day of my life. | have awoke up to what I 
have done. I have taken my children into the world: and now 
[I cannot get them out.” The Lord had restored unto him the 
joy of his salvation; yet there was the bitter consequence of 
his transgression. Youcanrun through your experience. and 
you can find just such instances repeated again and again. 
Many who came to your city years ago serving God, in their 
prosperity have forgotten him; and where are their sons and 
daughters? Show me the father and mother who have deserted 
the Lord, and gone back tuthe begzarly elements of the world; 
and [ am mistaken if their children are not. on the high road to 
ruin. 

We need to bring backsliders to Christ. If we were to treat 
Christ as any earthly friend we shou'd never leave him, and 
there would never be a backslider. If Il were inatown fora 
single week I should not think of going away without shaking 
hands with the friends I had made and saying * Good-by” to 
them. I should be justly blamed if I took the train and left 
without saying a word to any one. The cry would be, ** What’s 
the matter?” Butdid you ever hear of a backslider bidding 
the Lord Jesus Christ good-by; going into his closet and say- 
ing: “Lord Jesus, I have known thee ten, twenty or thirty 
years; but [ am tired of thy service. Thy yoke is not easy, nor 
thy burden light; so lam going back to the world, to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. Good-by, Lord Jesus! Farewell’? Did you ever 
hear that? No; you never did, and you never will. I tell you, 
if you get into the closet and shut out the world and hold com- 
munion with the Master you cannot leave him. The language 
of your heart will be, **To whom shall we go” but unto thee? 
“Thou hast the words of eternal life ” (John vi, 68). You could 
not go back to the world if you treated him in that way. But 
you left him and ran away. You have forgotten him days with- 
out number. Come back to-day, just as you are! Make up 
your mind that you will not rest until God has restored unto 
you the joy of his salvation. 

In Jeremiah iii, 12, we hear God’s words to the prophet: “Go 
and proclaim thesé words toward the north, and say, Return, 
thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord.” He wanted them to 
acknowledge their backsliding. How they laughed at Jere- 
miah! How they laugh to-day at the faithful pastor who tries 
to win them back to God! In Jeremiah iii, 22: “ Return, ye 

backsliding children, and ] will heal your backshdings, Be. 
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hold, we come unto thee; thou art the Lord our God.” He just 
puts words into the mouth of the backslider. Only come; and 
if you will come he will receive you graciously and love you 
freely. In Hosea xiv, 1, 2,4: “*O Israel, return unto the Lord 
thy God; for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take with you 
words and turn to the Lord (he puts words into your mouth): 
say unto him, Take away all iniquity, and receive us gracious- 
ly; so will we render the calves of our lips. . . . I will heal their 
backsliding, I will love them freely, for mine anger is turned 
away from him.” Just observe that,Turn! Turn!! Turn!! 
rings all through these passages. I love the “I wills” in that 
passage. 

Whenever [ speak on this subject some one comes up after the 
sermon to confront me with this passage in Hebrews: “ It is im- 
possible for those who were once enlightened and have tasted of 
the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and have tasted the good Word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come, if they shall fall away to renew them again unto 
repentance; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an openshame.” The meaning of this 
passage is very simple. The letter is written to the Hebrews, 
who were ostracised, and the writer says that they must not go 
back to Judaism, Christ iscome. There is nothing now in the 
types. If they go back it will be impossible to renew them. To 
say that any backslider who repents cannot return would be con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the Bible. Had David never sinned, 
we should not have had the thirty-second and fifty-first Psalms. 
Peter preached that sermon at Pentecost after he had denied his 
Lord with an oath. 

Many veople who return to God after leaving him expect to 
have their first experiences repeated. This is nowhere promised. 
In Revelation ii, 4,5, we read: ** Nevertheless I have somewhat 

inst thee, b thou hast left thy first love. Remember 
therefore from whence thou art fallen; and repent, and do the 
first works, or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will re- 
move thy candlestick out of his place, except thou repent.” Your 
duty is plain. Turn from sin—turn to God. 

The Prodigal Son never lost his sonship. I want to say a word 
right here about that elder brother. I consider him the most 
contemptible character in the Bible. Not long ago a lady came 
to ask me a favor. She wanted to get her daughter into a sem- 
inary with which I am connected; but she said: * I want to be 
frank with you. I do not believe in your theology.’ My theo- 
logy! I didn’t know I had any. What do you mean?” “I am 
annoyed at the way in which you treat that. elder brother.” 
“Well,” I said, “it is refreshing to have some one stand up for 
him.” She insisted that he was a noble character because he 
remained at homeand stayed with his father, while the prodigal 
went away and left his father. I told her the last I saw of that 
elder brother he was sticking thorns in his old father's pillow. 
He slandered his father, and lied about him unmercifully. God 
have mercy on a man who will not rejoice in the return of a 
prodigal, especially if that prodigal be his brother. Heaven 
would be Hell to such a man. It isasolemn thing to contem- 
plate, but the curtain drops and leaves him outside and the 
younger brother within. I would rather go in with the younger 
brother than stay outside with the elder. 

Take ttat elder brother and run him down through the beati- 
tudes in Matthew's Gospel, and see how he stands the test: 
** Biessed are the poor in spirit.’ Was he poor in spirit? He had 
too much spirit. That was what ailed him. “ Blessed are they 
that mourn.” Did he evermourn? Not much; he had no oc- 
casion for it. “‘ Blessed are the meek.” Was he very meek ? 
He was so upright that he nearly tumbled over. “ Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst.” Did he ever hunger? He 
never transgressed his father’s law once. ** Blessed are the mer- 
ciful.” He was merciful, wasn’t he? He would have let his 
brother die among the swine: yes, and the swine could have 
eaten his body for all that “ merciful” brother would have 
cared. “ Blessed are the pure in heart.” He was purity itself, 
wasn’t he now? He declared that hisfather never gave him so 
much as a kid, when his father assured him that all the kids and 
all the farm and everything else was his. “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” Now he was a pretty peacemaker. He broke up 
one of the most delightful scenesin all history. The dinner is 
ready for that half-famished boy; the father he takes his seat 
at the head of the table. He can’t eat much to-day. His eyes are 
moist. His hair has whitened a good deal in the last few years. 
But he is happy to-day; the lost boy is at home again, and he 
just feasts his eyes on him. A servant whispers to the old 
father. “ Levi is outside. He is mad because you bave given his 
brother a dinner. He won't come in. Won’t you just come out 
and speak to him? Perhaps he will come in then.” 

When the Law of God has done its work then take the poor 
sinner to the Gospel. Like water to a thirsty seul are the 
words of Jesusin the eleventh of Matthew: “Come unto me.” 
And in John’s Gospel: ** Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
beareth my Word, and believeth on him that sent me, bath 
everlasting life.” ‘“ Hath,” not “ will have,” everlasting life. 
Four words need to be emphasized in our Christian work: 
* Receive,” * believe,” “ trust” and “take.” If you cannot be- 
lieve Christ, just rereive him. If you cannot understand that, 
just trust him. If that fails, simply take him. “ Whosoever 
will let him take of the water of life freely.” 

A woman asked me yerterday what I thought about the doc- 
trine of election. I meet a great many in the inquiry room who 
tell me they are very anxious to be saved, but they do not know 
if they are elected. “If I were only sure that I were elected.” 
they sav, “I would soon be in earnest about salvation. But 
then I don’t know that I’m one of the elect.” Now I want to 
give no uncertain sound upon this point; I want to say 
that an unconverted person has nothing whatever to do 
with the doctrine of election. After you have become children 
of God, then we can talk about election—then we can talk 
about how sweet and beautiful the doctrine is. But those who 
are not God's children have nothing at all to do withit. You 

do not like anyone to read your private letters, do you? Well, 
the doctrine of election was written, in a private letter, to the 
children of God. No wonder the world puzzles over it. No 
wonder they cannot understand it. It was never meant for 
them. What they have to do with is the ‘“* Whosoever” and the 
“ Him that cometh.” of the free invitations of Christ. 

I have an idea that the Lord Jesus saw how men were going to 
stumble over this doctrine, so after he had been about sixty 
years in glory, he came down and spoke to John. One Lord’s 
Day in Patmos he said to him: “ Write these things to the 
churches.” John kept on writing. His pen flewvery fast. And 
then the Lord, when it was nearly finished, said: “ John. before 
you close the book put this in: ‘The Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come; and let him that heareth say, Come.’ But there will be 
some that are deaf, and they cannot hear, so add: ‘ Let him 
that is athirst, Come’; and in case there should be any that do 
not thirst, put it still broader: ‘Whosoever will, let him take of 
the water of life freely.’"" What morecan you have than that? 
And the Book is sealed, as it were, with that. It is the last in- 
vitation in the Bible. “Whosoever will, let him take of the 

waterof lifts freely.” Youare thirsty. You want water. I hoid 
eatthis glass to you andsay, ** Tak it.” Yousay: “ If lamde- 














creed to have it, [am not going to put myself to the trouble of 
taking it.” Well, you will never get it. And if you are ever to 
have salvation, you must reach out the hand and takeit. “I 
will take the cup of salvation, and cal] upon the name ef the 
Lord.” Will you take it to-night? It is simple enough; itisa 
gift. “The wages of sinisdeath, but the giftof God is eternal 
life ” 


FRIDAY’S SERVICE. 
URGING HIS HEARERS TO ENGAGE IN WORK. 


The last day’s address was perhaps more practical than 
some of the others. In it Mr. Moody urged upon all who 
were present the great need of consecrated lives. The 
humblest Christian has no excuse for not using the balf 
talent that he has received. The following is thesubstance 
of the address: 


In the twenty-fifth chapter of Exodus we read: *“ And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying. Speak unto the children of Israel. 
that they bring me an offering: of every man that giveth it 
willingly with his heart ye shall take my offering. And this is 
the offering which ye shall take of them; gold, and silver, and 
brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and 
goats’ hair, and rams’ skins dyed red. and badgers’ skins, and 
shittim wood. Oil for the light, spices for anointing oil, and for 
sweet incense, onyx stones, and stones to be set in the ephod, 
and in the breastplate. And let them make me a sanctuary; 
that I may dwell among them. According to all that I show 
thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all 
the instruments thereof, even so shall ye make it.” 

Two things you notice here: The children of Israel] were to 
give willingly, and to give with the heart. Every man, woman 
and child was to do something. If a man had gold, he was to 
bring it; if he had no gold, and had silver be was to bring that; 
if he bad neither gold nor silver he was to bring brass, if he 
could. Gold has no value in Heaven. It isso common up there 
that they pave the streets with it. Better gold than you ever 
saw here, too. I am glad the goats’ hair is mentioned, for some 
little child who had neither gold nor silver nor brass, might be 
able to pick up two or three little goats’ hairs, which would be 
just as acceptable in God’s sight as the rich man's bag of gold. 

The point of the narrative is that every one did something. 
You go now to a Christian and ask him to go into the harvest- 
field to work for Christ and he will tell you he hasn't time. he 
hasn't tact, hasn’t talent. There is a good deal of talk in these 
days about leanness. Of course a man will be lean who hoards. 
It is the liberal soul that shall be made fat. In regard to this 
leanness of which we hear, I have a Scoteh friend who says it 
would be a great deal more honest if people would talk about 
their laziness. You say you haven't strength. But God doesn’t 
want your strength. He can use your weakness. Paul tells us, 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, five things that God hath 
chosen to carry on his work in the world, not one of which we 
would have selected: **God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound tke things which are mighty: 
and base things of the world. and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen; yea,and things which are not to bring te 
nought things that are; that no flesh should glory in his pres- 
ence.” Five things: foolish, weak, base, despised, and things 
that are not—these are God’s instruments. When God wants a 
man to write a book that should stand next to the Bible in in- 
fluence he didn’t send up to Oxford or Cambridge and select 
some learned professor, but he converted a poor drunken tinker, 
and John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is the result. 

There was weeping in Heaven once. John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, wept because there was no one worthy to open the book 
which was sealed with seven seals. He says: “I saw a strong 
angel proclaiming with a loud voice, Who is worthy to open the 
book, and to loose the seals thereof? And no man in Heaven, 
nor in earth, neithor under the earth, was able to open the book, 
neither to look thereon. And I wept’ much, because no man 
was found worthy to open and to read the book, neither to look 
thereon. And one of the elders saith unte me, Weep not; be- 
hold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David. hath pre- 
vailed to open the book, and to loose the seven seals thereof.” 

The trouble with men is that they are all the time longing 
after more great things. They want a great church and a great 
preacher and a great choir—great, great, great all thetime. I 
wish we could get small enough and weak enough for God to 
use us. A pastor says to Mrs. Brown: “ Will you please call on 
Mrs. Jones? She has just lost her husband, and as you have 
been in the school of affliction I wish you would go and read a 
chapter to her and pray with her.” ‘Oh, pastor, 1 can’t do that, 
I am not competent.” We all apologize and begin to make 
excuse. 

Some time ago a friend sent me a little tract entitled: “* What 
is That in Thine Hand?” The writer speaks of Moses, who was 
like many of our church-members. He began to apologize; he 
was not eloquent. They wouldn’t believe him when he went 
down to Egypt. ‘“ What is that in thine hand?” asked the Lord. 
Only a cane, a shepherd's crook, that I cut one day when I was 
out in the fields.” “ With that thou shalt do signs.” And now 
I imagine Moses starting down to Egypt. One morning he meets 
one of his neighbors near Horeb, a New York free-thinker. 
“Where you going. Moses?” ‘Down to Egypt.” “ Why. you 
haven’t been there in forty years, have you?” “No.” ‘What 
are you going down there for?” “To set at liberty the three 
million slaves.” ‘“ You, going to set free three million slaves! 
Why do you know that they are crown property, and are 
considered the most valuable property in all Egypt? They built 
the pyramids and all the public buildings. Say, Moses, how 
you going todoit?” “ With this rod.” “ What, that dried-up 
stick! Well, I wish you success. Good-day.” I think if there 
had been a lunatic asylum near there they would have put 
Moses in it. Crazy man to expect to free a nation with a little 
stick! Why, we had three million slaves in this country not 
long ago, and it cost a mint of money and 500,000 valuable lives. 
the flower of the land North and South. and four years of 
bloody conflict. 

I see Moses stand before Pharaoh: “ Thus saith the Lord God 
of Israel, Let my people go.” ** Who is your God?” asks Pharaoh, 
with a sneer. “*The God of this rod.” ‘Well, 1 am not afraid 
of a God ofa rod.” And Moses just goes ott and shakes the rod 
over the waters, and they a>* changed into bleéd. And again 
Mosesstands before Pharoah. “‘ Thug saith the Lord. Let my 
peoplego. If you do not I will send frogs over the land.” 
“Frogs? Iam not afraid of frogs.” “ But, Pharaoh, there'll be 
a good many of them if they come” That old rod was just 
stretched over the waters and there were frogs everywhere. 
Nothing but frogs, frogs.frogs. Frogs in the waters, frogs in 
the kneading-troughs. frogs in the bread. You couldn't step 
without stepping on a frog. When God linked his powers to 
that rod it was more terrible than anarmy of infantry and cav- 
alry: more effective than all the battering-rams that ever were 
made. It separated the Red Sea, and brought water from the 
flinty rock. 

Look again at Samson smiting 1,9)) Philistines with the jaw- 











bone of an ass. Hehad no trusty Damascus blade or Winches- 
ter rifle. He used what he could get, and God blessed him. 
Now it takes about 1,000 to put one to flight.. The order is being 
reversed, you see 

Take Gideon as an illustration of how God uses weak things 
toconfound the mighty. With 82,000 men he must meet Midian 
with 135,000 men. I presume Gideon thought he had too few 
and was anxious to secure new recruits. “ But there are too 
many,” says the Lord. “Issue a proclamation letting all the 
doubtful ones and all who fear go home to their wives and 
mothers.” And 22,000 went tothe rear. Suppose that I should 
say this morning that all the Christians who are doubtful and 
unbelieving might go home, and two-thirds of the audience 
should rise and go out, you would say: ** Well, Moody has done 
itnow. He has madea mistake. See what we have lost.” I 
am not se sure that it would be a loss. I believe that the doubt- 
ers in the camp, who are always predicting failure and criti- 
cising the leaders, de more injury to the cause of Christ than 
allthe infidels in the world. But still the army was too large, 
and the Lord told Gideon to test them at the brook, and to re- 
ject all who lay down to drink. What was the result? Ninety- 
seven hundred lay down, and that is the last we ever hear of 
them, Three hundred men, with empty pitchers and little 
lamps; but they cry: * The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” 
and Midian’s army is routed. Not very many men, not very 
powerful weapons; but God used them to overcome a powerful 
enemy. You can set 9 city on fire with a tallow-dip. 

Never try to be somebody else. Be yourself anddo your best. 
David in Saul’s armor was helpless. David with his boy’s sling 
killed Goliath. Do not despise the day of small things. I was 
the guest one Sunday of a family where there was a daughter 
who told me that she was aChristian. When I asked her what 
she was doing for the Master, she told me that she had a class 
in Sunday-school. That was excellent, 1 said; for I know no 
better work for young Christians than teaching children. 
“What time is your Sunday-school?” ‘Three o’clock.” But 
when I began to speak at three o’clock I saw my young friend 
in the audience. In the evening 1 said to her: “1 thougbt you 
bad a Sunday-school class.” “1 have.” ‘But you weren't 
there to-day.” “No; I went to hear you speak.” ‘Did you 
havea substitutel” ‘No, sir.” ‘Did you tell the superintend- 
ent you were going to be absent?” “No, sir.” ‘Did you tell the 
class?” “ No, sir.” *‘How do you know they had a teacher?” 
**T don’t think they did, for I saw most of our teachers and sub- 
stitutes at your meeting. But, then, Mr. Mocdy, it doesn’t 
make much difference. [only have little boys in my class, and 
it doesn’t matter much if [ skip a Sunday now and then.” 
“Well, my dear friend,” I said, “if that is your ideaof teach- 
ing, I think you have a good deal to learn. Only five boys! Do 
you know that in the tow headed boy who troubles you so much 
there may be slumbering a Martin Luther, or a John Knox, 
that will shake the earth?” 

Mrs. Wesley was not very well knewn, perbaps, when living, 
but she is’pretty well known now, andit all came about by the 
training of her two boys for Christ. Eternity alone will reveal 
what has resulted from her humble work. Mary of Bethany 
did not know that she was doing avery great work when she 
anointed her Saviour. I presume if the reporters had been 
sent out from Jerusalem to report the most memorable occur- 
rence in that little village, they would have said: “ That won't 
interest the people of Jerusalem,” and they wouldn’t have given 
aline toit. Simply the breaking of an alabaster box of oint- 
ment; but the story of that anointing is printed to-day in 350 lan- 
guages, and is known wherever the Gospel! of Christ is preached. 
I would rather have the eulogy pronounced by the Saviour over 
that woman’s work repeated at my funeral, if it could be done 
truthfully: “She hath done what she could,” than to have a mon- 

sument of gold erected over my grave, reaching from earth to 
Heaven. 

One other thought. What weare todo must be done quickly. 
God caJis us. It is false to say that if I don't do the work some- 
body else will. Noone will do my work; no one will do your 
work. A young girl from a wealthy home in the city went to a 
fashionable seminary. One of the teachers, an earnest Christian 
woman, said to herself: “I will try to win that girl to the Sav- 
iour, for if she gives her heart tc him there isa great field of 
ussfulness before her.”” And soshe began first by winning her 
to herself. If we are peevish and cross and hateful and ‘disa- 
greeable, and say mean, cutting things about others, we can’t 
expect to win them to Christ. First the teacher won her affec- 
tions, and then she led her to Jesus. But she did more than 
that: she taught her to work for her Master. Do you know | 
think sometimes it is cruel to take young Christians into the 
Church and leave them without any instructions in regard to 
working for others, and then upbraid them for not growing in 
grace. Take them into the harvest-field, teach them the luxury 
of saving souls. Show them how ,to live for God. 

This youug lady won quite a number of souls while in the 
seminary; and when she returned to her home she seemed to 
have lost all interest in her old fashionable life. Her father 
and mother were anxious about her, and got up several parties 
for her henefit; but her heart was not in this life now. She had 
no taste for the pleasures of the world. She wanted to do some- 
thing for Christ; and she went to the superintendent of the 
Sabbath-school and asked him if he could give her a class to 
teach. He looked at her in surprise, knowing her family well, 
and told ber that he had more teachers than he knew what to 
do with. But she was not discouraged. One day when she was 
out walking she saw a little boy run out of a shoemaker’s shop 
pursued by the angry shoemaker wearing his leather apron and 
carrying a wooden last in his hand. The boy ran faster than 
the old man; and finally, in his rage, the shoemaker threw the 
last at the boy and hit him. 

After the shoemaker went hack to his shop the lad stopped 
running, and the voung lady saw that he wascrying. He had 
been hurt. Something, doubtless the Spirit of God, prompted 
her to go up and speak to that boy. A voice came to her, 
“There’s your work.” “Are you hurt?” she asked him kindly. 
He wasn’t accustomed to being addressed in that way by ladies; 
and he told her, promptly, * None of your business.” It wasn’t 
any of her business whether he was hurt; that concerned him 
and the shoemaker. But the woman thought it was her busi- 
ness to win his confidence. “Do you go toschool?” “No,! 
peddle apples.” ‘Do you go to Sunday-school?” **No, I don’t 
know what that is.” ‘ Will you come to my Sunday-school?” 
“No: the boys will laugh at me. I can't read.” “You needn't 
read. I will tell you pretty stories, and you will be the only 
scholar in my class.” Well, he agreed to meet her ata certain 
corner on Sunday morning. She was rather fearful lest he 
should disappoint her; but there he was, ragged, barefooted, 
with dirty face and hair uncombed, but a diamond that might 
te polished for the Master’s crown. 

*Here’s my class,” said the noble young woman, as they 
marched up to the superintendent’s desk. “* Will you tell me 
where we may sit?” The superintendent was more surprised 
than he was when she asked to have a class toteach. You see 
this kind of work was a novelty in that school. [t hadn’t been 
reaching out after the lost. This was a smal! beginning, wasn't 
it? Butit was a work in which an angel from Heaven, or a re- 
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deemed saint, ifone could return, might rejoice to be engaged. 
It was in the summer-time, and many of the girls wore white 
dresses. The boy had never seen such a pretty sight, and when 
he got home he told tis mother that he had been to Heaven. She 
knew that it was a Protestant Sunday-school and was very 
angry. When her husband came home she told him, and he 
threatened to flog the boy if he went there again. The next’Sun- 
day he went,and when he got home the father flogged him. 
The second Sunday he went, and the father flogged him again. 
The third Sunday he went and took bis flogging. Finally the boy 
said: ** Father wouldn’t you as soon flog me in the morning be- 
fore I go to Sunday-school, so that 1 won’t be thinking about it 
all the time I’m gone ?” 

At last the fatner tried milder measures. He promised the boy 
all he earned Saturday afternoon, ora half-holiday, if he would 
stay away from the Sunday-school. The teacher had won that 
boy’s affections. He would do anything for her. I heard of 
another noble young girl in London, the daughter of a wealthy 
man, who spent Saturday afternoons ‘reading to a poor Scotch- 
man in order to keep him from the temptation to drink. But 
first it became necessary for her to learn Gaelic that she might 
read to hi. in his native tongue. Well, this boy went to the 
teacher and said: “‘ My faiher has promised me half a day Sat- 
urday, if I won’t go to the Sunday-school. Now we only have an 
hour on Sunday morning, and if you will teach me Saturday 
afternoon, we can have several hours. Wiil youdoit?” Do 
you know of any wealthy young lady in New York who would 
give up every Saturday afternoon to such a work? 

“J willdo it,” she said. And when her friends invited her to 
parties or to go driving she would excuse herself by pleading a 
previous engagement. When callers came she was engaged. 
‘And so the days and the weeks went on. The boy was clean 
when he came to see her now. She had gotten better clothes 
for him. Sometimes his new friend would read to him; some- 
times they would go driving together. Her influence soon began 
to tellon him. He gave his heart to Jesus. The light of Heav- 
en filled his soul ; but he didn’t care to tell his parents yet. One 
day when he was peddling apples on the train the engine start- 
ed, and he lost his footing and fell under the wheels. Several 
cars ran over his legs. They sent for a surgeon; and the first 
question the boy asked was, “Will I live to get home?’ “No, 
my boy; Iam sorry to say you are dying.” “ Well, doctor—doc- 
tor, will you tell-tell Father and Mother that I died a Chris- 
tian- that I died a Christian, and want to meet them in Heay- 
en?” Ina moment the boy had passed away. 

Do you think that teacher’s life wasa failure? Do you think 
she will be a stranger in Heaven? No, there will be at least 
one friend to welcome her home. I just see him standing at the 
gate, ready to take the band that led him to Christ. God give 
us a passion for souls! Do not wait for your minister to find 
youa worktodo. Begin where you are. Go ahead and God 
will open a way before you. 


> 
> 


THE TROUBLES IN THE EVANGELICAL ASSO. 
CIATION. 


BY THE REV. S. P. SPRENG, 
EpiToR oF *‘ THE EVANGELICAL MESSENGER.” 





Two events may be regarded asimmediste starting-points 
of the present disturbance in the Evangelical Association. 
The first is the Episcopal election in Philadelphia in 1875, 
when the Rev. Rudolph Dubs was first elected to the epis- 
copal office; the second is the appointment, in 1880, of the 
Rev. J. Hartzler, as Superintendent of the mission in Japan. 
Bishop Dubs has since made the astonishing confession that 
upon his election as Bishop he had made it his purpose to 
‘put down’ bis Senior Colleague, Bishop J. J. Esher. 
Tnis gives the key to much, if not all, that has since tran- 
spired. In1885 affairs in the Japan mission assumed such a 
shape as to require the presence of one of the bishops. 
Bishop Esher was selected by his colleagues for this ser- 
vice. Upon his return he presented to the Board of Missions 
an exhaustive and comprehensive report, which was after- 
ward published by order of the Board. The report was the 
result of a minute investigation, and reflected somewhat 
unfavorably upon the Superintendent of the Japan mission. 
This led to an acrimonious attack upon the Bishop on the 
part of theSuperintendent’s brother, H. B. Hartzler, then 
editor of the Evangelical Messenger, the English Church 
organ. 

At the General Conference of 1887, Mr. Hartzler was tried 
and deposed from office, largely on account of his misde- 
meanors connected with and growing out of that unfortu- 
nate controversy. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that the difficulties ex- 
isting in the Church are due to some extent to personal 
feeling and rivalries; nor would matters ever have come to 
the present state, were the episcopal office not of quadren- 
nialtenure. But tosuppose that this is all that it involved 
would be a great error. From the point of the last Gene- 
ral Conference, where the factional element took more 
definite shape, the matter has become a struggle on the 
part of the Church for the fundamental principle of gov- 
ernment by majorities. 

The discipline of the Church requires that at the close 
of a General Conference, each delegate is to sign the pro- 
ceedings, not by way of approval, bat ‘‘as a token of acqui- 
esence and obedience.”’ 

At the last General Conference, for the first time in the 
history of the denomination, certain delegates, represent- 
ing four of the twenty-five annual conferences, became dis- 
affected because of the trial of Mr. Hartzler, and refused 
to sign the proceedings; but the Uonference, believing 
that this act of sedition had been committed in a 
moment of excitement, adjourned without taking any 
action in the matter, in the hope that calmer thought and 
cooler judgment would adjust this difficulty. This hope 
seemed to be justified by the fact that the penalty imposed 
upon the guilty editor was made the lightest possible, 
when it could legally have been the severest in the power 
of the Church. But inthis the Church was disappointed. 
A factional organ was soon afterward issued, edited by 
the deposed editor, by which further controversy and 
agitation was caused, and the action of the seditious del- 
egates was approved by their conferences. 

In the course of the discussions which ensued in the 
Church papers, the Evangelical Messenger and the Christ- 
liche Botschafter, Bishop Dubs became involved ip a num- 
ber of serious false statements which he refused to retract, 





Consequently, after a preliminary inquiry by three elders, 
as required by Discipline, charges were preferred against 
him. He was tried in Cleveland, O., February 19th, 1890, 
before a conference of fifteen men from nine annual con- 
ferences, and after a careful and thorough investigation 
found guilty of untruthfulness, and suspended from office 
until the General Conference in 1891 shall have reviewed 
the case and decided it finally. 

The result of this important trial, the first of its kind in 
the history of the denomination, has precipitated a crisis. 
The deposed bishop has a strong personal following, who 
affect to believe that he has not been fairly tried, and are 
not easily reconciled to his downfall. The more passionate 
leaders of the minority have adopted measures which are 
palpably retaliatory; they have made an attempt to place 
each of the remaining Bishops, J. J. Esher and T. Bow- 
man, under charges, and will undoubtedly attempt to 
suspend them both. This would evidently never have been 
thought of but for the proceedings against Bishop Dubs, 
for until now their moral character has been above 
suspicion. Butasapreliminary investigation, according to 
the law, had already been held in their case, which re- 
sulted in a full exoneration before these retaliatory 
proceedings were instituted, the latter are entirely undis- 
ciplinary, irregular, and in bad taste. The bishops have 
given notice that they cannot legally submit to a second 
investigation, and that they will ignore the illegal pro- 
ceedings against them. This is a humiliating spectacle. 
Bishop Bowman was “suspended” in Chicago, March 7th, 
while he was sick in bed in Shamokin, Penn. This was a 
foregone conclusion. Bishop Esher’s “trial” is set for 
March 19th, and he also will, no doubt, be ‘ suspended.” 
This is the situation at this moment. 

It will thus be seen that the trouble is not caused by 
friction between two contending factions, but it is a strug- 
gle between the denomination and a seditious element in 
it. 

Nor is it a conflict between the Geriman and English ele- 
ments. The line of division is entirely independent of lan- 
guages or nationalities. For instance, Bishop Dubs, who 
is popularly regarded as the head of the so called ‘* Ameri- 
can element,” is foreign born, and came to America when 
almost a young man; Bishop Esher, who is called the “‘for- 
eigu Bishop,” came to this country when a mere child, and 
Bishop Bowman is a native American in the third or fourth 
generation. There are German and English conferences, 
preachers and members on both “ sides’’ indiscriminately. 
Besides, miuority rule, for which the factional element is 
really contending, is certainly not an American idea. I use 
the terms ‘‘ American element” and ‘ foreign element” for 
convenience. They have no existence in reality. 

Laxity in the enforcement of discipline, a growing dispo- 
sition to wink at the wrong-doing of popular favorites, and 
a lowering of the standard of piety have led to these most 
deplorabie results. The Church should not be blamed for 
attacking sin in high places; her fault is that she tolerated 
the evilsolong. The present crisis is the result of a be- 
lated but honest effort to get rid not of individuals, but of 
certain corruptions. Our people are loyal and true; their 
adherence to the denomination which has done so much 
for them, is strong and ardent. Our laws, tho simple and, 
as one of our bishops once said, ‘“‘ made for the:government 
of good men,” are strong and adequate to meet the emer- 
gency. We helieve the future to be brighterthan the pres- 
ent, for we desire only to ve right. 

CLEVELAND, O. 





THE DAWN OF THE NEW YEAR IN ITALY. 


BY THE REV. TEOFILO GAY, D.D, 





THE New Year, on its appearing, has found Italy more 
occupied with the great religious problem than she had 
been for long years, on account of the law on the Opere 
pie which lies waiting at the door of the Upper House of 
Parliament, the Senate. The discussion which had taken 
place in the Lower House, resulting in the exclusion of 
the priests from the administration of the poor’s money, 
has proved how deeply rocted in the public mind is the 
conviction that the Roman clergy is no longer the noble 
Christian ministry of old. 

Signor Crispi presented to the House awful'statistics, 
showing that the money bequeathed of old for institutions 
now useless (such as emancipation of Italians enslaved by 
pirates, assistance to people sentenced to death, dowries to 
girls becoming nuns) was not used for charities, but kept 
by the priests. Indeed, he gave the full statistics of a part 
of the pious institutions, thcse called Brotherhoods (Con- 
fraternite), which I shall here quote. Their number in 
Italy is 8,487; they own altogether property worth 112,000,- 
000 francs, with a yearly income of 4,784,477 francs. Of this 
income, it is known that 1,700,000 francs goes to pay the 
salaries and expenses of the priestly administrators, and 
only 1,188,000 francs is spent for beneficence. It is proved 
that 75 per cent. goes into the hands of the priests and only 
25 per cent. to the poor, as a great part of what is put down 
for béneficence is so dispcesed of that it falls into the 
priests’ purse. 

Now the Senate is going to undertake the discussion of 
-this bill, and it is hoped that it will be adopted there also, 
asa sad fact has recently shown how necessary it is to 
renew the administration of these funds in the interest of 
the people at large. A visit having been paid by the mu- 
nicipal authorities in Rome to the seat of the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tion of Charity,” it was found that 150,000 francs 
was wanting inthe caspa, and the cashier at once‘ dis 
appeared, nor has he yet been found by the police. The 
general belief is that he has taken refuge in the Vatican 
where no Italian policeman ever enters. 

Ot course this debate has raised a general discussion in 
the papers about the religious question in Italy, and Iam 
glad to be able to give you from the most important Italian 
newspaper, La Tribuna, an authoritative statement of the 
views of our leading statesmen on the subject. It was 
written by a member of Parliament, Signor Luchini, the 


reporter of the ParliamentaryCommittee on the law of the 
Opere pie, and runs thus: 


“Is the Catholic Church a Caurch—viz, a religious institution 
—or is it a political institution? Ask this question of any man 
of good-sense and good-faith you meet, and he will answer that 
the Church of Rome, with or without the temporal power, is an 
institution which, moving from certain religious premises 
which she sets down as she pleases, and in force of which she 
declares herself a safe and infallible interpreter of God, sets 
forth her claim to a universal dominion over all nations and all 
governments. Religion may be,if you like, the aim of the 
Church of Rome; but it is also tne means and instrument for 
that domination over nations and rulers to which she has always 
aspired. Wherever the spirit of the Church of Rome passes it 
dissolves public spirit, and diminishes or extinguishes religious 
faith. History has no example of politico-religious despotism 
such asthat which the Church of Rome manifests, in which 
supreme power is given to a man proclaimed infallible inter- 
preter of the will of God. Therefore we must choose: either we 
are in good faith toward our country, and then we are not Cath- 
olice, because the Caurch (viz., the Pope) claims to extend her 
jurisdiction where she pleases; or we are in good faith toward 
the Church, and then we must consent toobey her even when she 
commands as to rebel against the country, and then we are not in 
good faith toward our country. Thus it is that in Italy it may 
almost be said that there are no Catholics, even among believ- 
ers, as all protest and make reservations about some of her 
claims. It has justly been said that we were in our hearts Lu- 
therans long before Luther.” 

And the Pope’s Encyclical of January 10th, which claims 
for the Church all power in civil as in religious matters, 
has made the matter more plain still, and will lead, we 
hope, many Italian thinkers to take a final decisive step— 
viz., to accept that form of Christianity, the true and prim- 
itive one, which allows them to be good citizens and good 
Christians at the same time. 

A characteristic fact has just happened: While at the 
Vatican, the Pope canonized Bishop Ancina of Saluzzo, a 
persecutor of the Waldensians in the sixteenth century, at 
the Quirinal the King nominated knights of two Italian 
orders of chivalry two Waldensian pastors of Rome. 

Let us pray that the new year may be the dawn of a new 
era for Italy. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


WASHINGTON City Presbytery voted for revision last 
week—29 to 14, and the West Jersey Presbytery by 32 to 16 








....The Ninth National Convention of the United Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor, will be heldin St. Louis, June, 
12th-15th. 


.... The Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Socia) Unions of this city are to have a joint meet- 
ing and reception March 24th, at the Lenox Lyceum. 

.. -The movement to build an American Evangelical 
Church in Berlin is making good progress. ‘The ladies of 
Brooklyn are planning to provide a fine organ ata cost of 
$5,000. 

..--Atlantic Presbytery, chiefly colored, is the first pres- 
ebytery to vote unanimously, we believe, against revision. 
It ranges itself with the presbyteries of Western Africa 
and Siam. The vote of the Crawfordsville Presbytery was 
33 to 3 for revision. 


-...The American Bible Society at its recent meeting 
granted appropriations for Bible workin the Lodiana Mis- 
sion, Presbyterian; the Australian Mission, Congregation- 
al; the Swedish Mission, Methodist; and to the Bible So- 
ciety of France, the Russian Bible Society, and for Mexico, 
Cuba and the Levant. 


....-The statement of the Treasurer of the American 
Board, for the six months ending March Ist, show total 
receipts of $303,537.09. Of this amount $213,47208 was 
from donations, and $90,065 01 from legacies. The gain in 
legacies over the six months of the previous year is $59,- 
242 97, The gain in donations is $23,599.25, making a total 
gain for the six months over the same period of the pre- 
vious year of $82,842 22. 


....-A call has been issued for the conference Christians 
““who sincerely desire a real and visible union of all true 
followers of Christ,’’ to meet in Dayton, Ohio, May 2ist- 
23d. The object of the meeting is to give expression to “the 
growing conviction that the existing divisions into sects 
and denominations is contrary to the spirit and letter 
of the Gospel, the primitive order of the Church and 
the prayer of Christ himself, andis a great hindrance 
to the world’s conversion. 


....Last week we spoke of the withdrawal of Dr. Childs 
from the Washington City Presbytery to join the Protest- 
ant EpiscopalChurch. The Presbytery has adopted unan- 
imou:-ly the following resolution in relation to his with- 
drawal: 

“In parting from Dr. Childs we would record our respect for 
his eminent abilities, our high appreciation of his character, 
and our affection for him asa brother. We praythatin his new 
relations God may bless him and make him a blessing, as inthe 
old and dear relation in which we have shared his fellowship.” 


....-The Evangelical Association of Geneva has 57 colpor- 
teurs engaged in spreading the Bible and Christian litera- 
ture in France. During the past year these disposed of 
3,206 complete Bibles, 19,768 New Testaments, 1,733 other 
portions of Scripture, 11,354 Christian almanacs and 82,725 
tracts. These colporteurs report that while the Catholic 
ecclesiastics as a rule oppose this work, there are many 
exceptions to this; and the books are bought even in the 
cloisters and monasteries. 


....A recent meeting of Committees of the Synod 
and the General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches on union, resulted in the adoption of a resolution 
declaring that while the “‘ joint committee cannot agree 
upon a basis of union to be submitted to the respective 
synods, they yet expresstheir gratification of having bad 
ap opportunity toconsider the question of union in a frank 
and earnest manner, and they hope that this conference 
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will not be without some influence in hastening the resto- 
ration ofthe union of the Church. 


.-At the meeting in the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, last Sunday, Mr. Moody told the large audience 
that one must not expect to get enough knowledge of God 
in one reading to be effective. He thought a good reason 
why more men and women are not Christians in this en- 
lightened age is because of errors in the pulpit. There is 
too great a diversity of opinion in regard to the Bible 
among those who teach Christianity. He urged that the 
Word of God is to be believed in its entirety. He believed 
just as firmly in the story of Noah and the Ark as he be- 
lieved in the Sermon on the Mount. Some men believe all 
that is natural in the Bible, but not the supernatural. To 
such men Mr. Moody’s advice was, ‘‘Throw your Bible 
away, it is only a burden to you.’”’ He held that all parts 
of the Bible teach supernatural things. 


...-The Sunday question is assuming such a public 
prominence in Germany that the imperial Postmaster- 
General Von Stephan has published the statistics of the 
officials employed and unemployed on the Lord’s Day. Of 
the 74,565 men in the service only 4,910 are never engaged 
on Sunday ; 20,940 are unemployed every second Sunday; 
9,208 every fourth Sunday, or even more seldom. No less 
than 16,602 never have an entire Sunday for themselves; 
but of the two classes mentioned last fully 14,715 bave half 
a Sunday free, and 7,604 other employés are free at least 
two half Sundays in three weeks. Of the rest 2,143 have 
have half a Sunday for themselves every two weeks, 592 
every three weeks, 540 every four weeks, and 201 never have 
even a half Sunday. In regurd to the hours free from 
service 37,150 employés can attend the church servicesevery 
Lord’s Day, 24,239 every second Sunday, 12,274 every third, 
7ll every fourth, Only 184 employés can never go to 
church, but of these only 111 on account of their work, the 
other 73 on account of not living near enough to a church. 


.. The College Committee of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, at its recent meeting took up the requests presented 
to it to investigate the current reports charging Professors 
Dods and Bruce with heresy, and appointed two sub-com- 
mittees to confer with the professors and to consider and 
report upon the charges brought against them. Dr. 
Laugbton to be convener of the one eommittee and Prin- 
cipal Rainy of the other. A letter was read, from Dr. 
Dods, declaring his acceptance of the Confessional doc- 
trine of the Divinity and Atonement of Christ,but claiming 
liberty to emphasize, as he finds occasion, and according 
to his impression of existing needs, aspects and bearings 
of the death of Christ which are not specified in the Con- 
fession. *‘ As regards the Divinity of Christ,’”’ he writes, 
“T can only say that without that | have no religion, and 
indeed no God. My danger, has in fact, always been to 
make too much rather than too little of the Divinity of 
Christ; to put the Father too much in the background, 
and speak too constantly as if Christ aloue were God.”’ 
The next meeting of the committee takes place on the 
18th of March, and the sub-committees were asked to re- 
port if possible to that meeting. 


.. Thus far 57 of the 211 presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church have been reported as voting on the overture on 
revision of the Westminster Staudards. The Albany Pres- 
bytery is not counted either for or against revision. The 
following table will show how they have voted, and also 
the number of ministers and communicants each repre 
sents: 




















Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min Com, 
Albany, N. Y. (new creed) , 66 9,575 
Allegheny, Penn...... : i - 41 7.175 
BERR ccciiosie voces o0eee i : 10 2,579 
EN TI oti. sove chs 2 one8 L 4 1,271 
Baltimore. Md............ 1 48 7,428 
Bellefontaine, O............ 1 14 3,155 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... 1 28 4,584 
Blairsville. Penn........ . l 30 5,870 
Brooklyn. N. Y.... és I 54 16,389 
Buffalo, N. ¥......... i 5] 7,717 
Ssas5) +> seeccecce. eee i 32 4,310 
Chemung. N.Y... ... ....-+- ! 23 %,456 
Shon secbdeeaxtaceen o i 95 13,792 
Cincinnati, O...........0+.++ s6 1 66 9,255 
Crawfordsville, Ind......... 1 8 5.296 
ie esbedebigees 1 4 7,348 
Gametes Wa Wiccs cc.c0s 00» - 1 @ 4,781 
Huntingdon, Penn...... i 58 9,857 
Kalamazoo, Mich........... a 1 yw 2,462 
Kansas City. Mo............ 1 a 38 4,063 
Lake Superior. Wis..... . ; 1 21 1,739 
Lansing, Mich............. l 23 2,317 
Logansport, Ind............ ; 1 & 4,022 
Long Island, N. Y........... I * 21 3.404 
Lyons, N. Y.... ...... erees ci 2,431 
Mahoning. O... ........ ‘ 1 2 5,271 
Mattoon, Ill. ........-.. «.. 1 2% 8,282 
ING on cavsacuboqunes ; 1 23 967 
Morris and Orarge, N.J.... 1 538 8,419 
Muncie, Ind........... ....+ y », & 2,232 
ES errr l 2o 2,954 
PE TGS 0 cc cccce sees i 49 482 
New Brunswick, N.J....... 1 67 7,7 
ED cond cnas cece ce 1 165 25,526 
CT Tienes: covscscete l 21 2.980 

orth River, N. Y. ‘ _ 1 42 4,373 
Ph ladelphia Central.Penr 1 68 15.911 
Philadelphia, North, Penn. 1 59 8, 154 

Philadelphia. yeas. awabon 1 os 65 18,215 
Portsmouth. O.. cae - 1. 3,495 
Pittsburgh Penn.. de 1 ie 69 12,949 
Redstone, Penn. .. 1 : 25 4,383 
Rochester, N. Y... 1 62 9,995 

» Cal 1 eRe, 5,047 
ne PEvc ccc ccccccce 1 ‘ 18 5 210 

CM SRAD CC en sete sseee l a 6 407 
South Florida. Fia.......... 1 il 515 
Steubenville, O..... ...:... 1 38 7,147 
K 1 75 7 234 
q pee 1 10 390 
Troy. N. Y eis 1 49 7,607 
Washington City, D.C.. b 3 5,261 
Western Africa..... ...... i 7 BL 
Westc 55 eee e 1 58 6,539 
West Jersey, N.J........... +: 1 6,177 

Westminster. Penn......... J 82 5,260 
Wooster, O.....0.ceccceceees 1 33 4,519 

18 38 2,239 345,186 





, from Tripolis, and found there about 700 Jews. 


...-According to the official census of Switerland, re- 
centiy published, that republic contains in round numbers 
1,750,000 Protestant, 1,200,000 Roman Catholic, and 8,300 
Jewish inhabitants, while 10,700 are adherents of other 
religions or claimto be entirely non-religious. Nearly all 
of the Protestants belong to the Reformed branch. A 
comparison with the statistical records of former years 
shows that the Protestant increase has been proportion- 
ally largest in the predominantly Catholic cantons, while, 
on the other hand, the Catholic growth has been the most 
rapid in the Protestant districts. Thus the population of 
Cant6n Beri is now fifty per cent. Catholic, Zurich fifteen 
per cent., Geneva more than fifty per cent. In the country 
as a whole the Protestants have gained on the Catholics. 
By a strange coincidence a similar phenomenon in the 
growth of the Protestant and the Catholic population has 
been observed in the various sections of Germany. The 
papers of the Fatherland explain this on the very plausible 
ground, that the Protestants as a rule being the more 
energetic and progressive find greater opportunities for 
business enterprise in the Catholic sections, where, asa 
rule, the mass of the people belong to the unprogressive 
lower social order, and, accustomed to look for work and 
wages to others, many of them emigrate to the Protestant 
districts with their superior industries and opporunities 
for the workingman. It is a fact beyond dispute that the 
remarkable development of industrial an:l business inter- 
ests in Germany in the last two decades is chiefly the work 
of the Protestant districts and centers. 








Missions. 


JEWISH MISSION NOTES. 


It is twenty years and more since Protestant missionaries 
have visited Tripolis. Some months ago Paul Laub, a 
graduate of the Seminary of the Institutum Judaicum, in 
Leipzig, in company with Pastor Flad, a son of the veteran 
Abyssinian missionary, went to Tripolis in the interests of 
the evangelization of the Israelites. They report that 
Tripolis is a wonderful country, entirely free from Euro- 
pean influences, and throughout Oriental in character. 
The city, with its 50,000 inhabitants, is really an oasis be- 
tween the desert and the sea, surrounded by forests of 
palms. It is entirely under Turkish control. The Jews of 
the place, some ten thousand in number, are entirely under 
the control of their rabbis, called chachams. The rabbis 
have the right of punishing the Jews, and even of casting 
tiem into prison. The former were much afraid of the in- 
fluence of the Christian missionaries, and the Jews feared 
their rabbis. The people were perfectly willing to hear the 
Gospel, as it was an entirely new matter for them; but at 
the sight of a chacham they immediately fled. In the 
evenings, however, and after dark they frequently returned 
for tracts and New Testaments, altho the rabbis threatened 
all who should read these with excommunication. The 
missionaries also went to a village some five miles distant 
They were 
all workers in iron, occupied chiefly with making farming 
utensils, They live in great poverty and are, merally, ex- 
tremely degenerated. 

The recent death of Lord Napier has naturally recalled 
his heroic deliverance of Christian missionaries from the 
tyrannical hands of King Theodorus of Abyssinia. It is 
interesting in this connection that one of the missionaries 
saved by him, and who has not been able to regain an en- 
trance into Abyssinia during all these almost thirty years 
that have intervened since the Napier expedition, has just 
returned to that historic country to take up the work inter- 
rupted at that time. It isthe veteran Martin Flad, mis- 
sionary among the Falashas, or Black Jews of Abyssinia. 
In some way or other he had, altho with many interrup- 
tions, maintained a correspondence with his converts of a 
quarter of a century ago, and the congregational organiza- 
tion among the Falashas had been kept, notwithstanding 
bitter persecutions on the part of the native Christians. 
The prominent native Falasha preacher is Argawi, who 
was educated in the missionary institute at Basel; and 
from him Flod recently received a telegram from Masso- 
wah, saying that a number of native preachers were at that 
point anxiously awaiting their old friend’s return. The 
number of Falasha Christians is about 800. As the new 
King of Abyssinia, Menelik, formerly King of Shoa, is a 
personal friend of Flad, the prospects are bright that 
Abyssinia will now be re-opened to Western Christianity. 
During his enforced absence, Flad has been busily en- 
gaged in preparing Christian Amharic literature, the lan- 
guage now current in Abyssinia. Among others he has 
translated Von Gerlack’s “‘Commentary on the Gospels,”’ 
and other standard theological works. He has taken a 
large number of these translations with him, and intends 
to use them not only among the Falasha converts, but also 
among the adherents of the petrified religion of Abyssinia. 

The recently organized French Protestant Society for 
Gospel work among the Israelites, has suffered a great 
loss in the death of its active president, Pasteur Banzet, of 
Paris. The missionary in the employ of the Society is 
Emile Burger, a graduate of the Institutum Judaicum 
Seminary in Leipzig. A hall has recently been secured in 
the Rue de Birogues, and regular services are now being 
conducted. The organ of the Society, Le Reéveil 
ad’ Israel, edited by Pasteur Gustav Krueger, is one of the 
best journals of the kind published, and is finding a hearty 
reception also beyond the boundaries of France. 

The remarkable Jewish-Christian movement at Kishneff, 
headed by the learned lawyer, Joseph Rabinowitz, bas 
been brought into public prominence again by the recent 
visit of the leader to England and Scotland. This visit 
has resulted in enlisting in the interest of the cause he 
represents the Jewish Mission Committee of the Free Kirk 
of Scotland, and they have decided to erect for him and 
his followers a new house of worship as a memorial to 
the late Dr. Somerville. This movement, which has 








steadily grown intensively and extensively in the six or 
seven years since it was inagurated, has not resultedina 
new religious <ommunion, chiefly on account of the op- 
position of the Russian Government and its refusal to per- 
mit Rabinowitz to perform the rite of baptism. Faber, 
the head of the Leipzig Institutum Judaicum, recently 
attended one of the regular services of Rabinowitz, in 
Kishneff, and found the house crowded and the adherents 
increasing in number. The agitation is the first independ- 
ent movement since the Apostolic era on the part of the 
Jews to find in Christ and the New Testament the fulfill- 
ment of the Old. It aims at a national Jewish Church, in 
which the merely national features of Judaism, such as 
circumcision, observation of the seventh day, are to be re- 
tained with the fullest acceptance of the New Testament 
revelation. Rabinowitz preaches according to a homiletic 
method entirely hisown. He always bases his discourses 
on three texts, one taken from the law, one from the 
prophets, and one from the Gospel. In the sermon re- 
ported by Faber, he had chosen as his texts Deut. i, 18-21; 
Isaiah Ixv, 1 seqqg. and Luke xv, 11-32. He preaches only in 
the Jewish jargon of the East, astrange mixture of He- 
brew, Polish, Russian and old German elements. 








Diblical Research. 
BRANDING AN wee ANCIENT BABYLO- 
A. 


BY THEO. G. PINCHES, 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 








“An ass of 5 cubits, whose neck has been inscribed to Rémat 
(i.e. with the name of Rémut), and to whose skin fire has been 
placed; which Nabfi-utsur-su, son of Sulf, son of the fisherman 
(?), has sold for 14% shekels of silver, for the complete price to 
Nabfi-natser, son of Kiribtu, son of the scribe of Agad, and E-ul- 
bar-zer-ibni, son of Samas-iriba, son of the Rab-tarbatsu. Bél- 
ukin takes away (renounces) the right of defeasor and pre-emptor 
which is upon the ass. 

* Witnesses: Nabf-fhé-bullit, son of Marduk-zer-ibni, son of 
Arad-Nergal; Nabf-ibassi, son of Ala-lfimur, son of Sigfa. 
Scribe: Arad-Bél, son of Bél-ukin, son of Addu-fimé. Sippara, 
month Elul, former 2ist day, 3rd year of Cyrus, King of Babylon, 
king of countries.” 

Such is the general purport of acontract-tablet preserved 
in the Edinburgh Museum, and it is probably one of the 
most interesting documents of its class. Every one proba- 
bly has seen pictures of the fine asses of the East, and some 
may even have seen living specimens of these animals 
which, during the time of Assurbanipal, were hunted by 
him,* and seem to have existed in Assyria in a wild state. 
These animals were much larger and finer than those used 
in Europe. The hight of the animal sold by Nabi-utsur- 
su is given as five cubits. Now, according to Vol. I of the 
first series of the “ Records of the Past,’ the cubit is set 
down at twenty inches; but this estimate is clearly not 
applicable here, as it would make the animal to have been 
over eight feet high. The hight of the animal was prota- 
bly about half this, namely, between four and five feet,t+ 
measured to theshoulder; and this would make the length 
of the measure transcribed as ammat (Hebrew ammdh), 
and translated “cubit” to be ten or twelve inches—proba- 
bly the latter. ‘‘ Five feet’? would most likely, therefore, 
be a better translation than “ five cubits.” 

It is to be gathered also that branding was not unusual 
at the time (535 B.c.) when this text was written. The 
clumsy way, however, in which it is spoken of, ‘“‘An 
ass . . . Whose neck has been inscribed to Rémut, and 
to whose skin fire has been placed” (sa kisadi-su ana 
Rémut satra, u masquat-su isatum [Heb. ‘ésh, “ fire’’] 
sakna), makes it probable that this method of marking 
one’s property was, at the time, a recent introduction, 
perhaps brought in by the Persians. Slaves were also 
marked with their owner’s name; but this was apparently 
done, in their case, by tattooing, and not by branding. 

The doubtful words translated “‘ Bél-ukin takes away 
the right of defeasor,” etc., are the same as are generally 
employed, with additions, in. recording sales of slaves. 
They seem to have been inserted to guard the buyer 
against wrongful or vexatious reclamation of the property 
sold, on the part of the seller or his kinsfolk. 

This tablet is also interesting in mentioning the city of 
Agad or Akad, more generally written Akkad, and some- 
times Agadé. Itis the Accad of Gen. x, 10, and was the 
sister city to Sipar or Sippara (generally identified with 
Sepharvaim$), where this transaction took place. 

Its often worth while to notice the proper names in 
these texts—at least such of them as are translatable, as 
many suggestive ones are often to be found. Thus: Rémut, 
** Grace,” is probably an abbreviation of some such name 
as Rémut-Marduk, ‘‘Grace of Merodach’”’; Nabi utsur-su 
means ‘* Nebo, protect him,’’ and Nabi- natser “ ‘ Nebo pro- 
tects’’; E-ulbar-zer-ibni means ‘‘The temple Ulbar has 
created seed’; Samas-iriba, ‘‘The sun-god makes in- 
crease,’”’? and Bél-ukin, ‘‘ Bel has established.” A very 
noteworthy name is Ala-limur, meaning ‘‘ Let me see the 
city ’’—a name which is susceptible of quite a number of 
interesting explanations; and Nabi-&hé-bullit, ‘‘ Nebo, 
save the brothers,’’ carries with it just a suggestion of 
family trouble and anxiety at the time of its bearer’s 
birth. To the Babylonian or the Assyrian the question 
“‘What’s in a name?”’ would not have met with the answer 
which the modern questioner generally expects and gets. 

But these names have for the modern student another 
value. From the little Babylonian tablet it will be seen, 
that among the names of 2 little assemblage of men met 





* The sculptures representing the hunting of wild asses are among the 
finest specimens of art brought from Assyria. Wild asses are still to be 
found in the great deserts of Central Asia. 

+ Upon the metric system of the Assyrians and Babylonians, see M. 
Auguste Aurés’s “ Essai sur le Systéme Métrique Assyrien,” 2¢ fasc., Paris, 
Vieweg, 1884. 

+ For maska. 

§ Halévy, with some show of reason, doubts this identification. 
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together 585 years before Christ in a city where thesun-god 
(Samas) was the chief deity, the names of their fathers, and 
the names of the grandfathers of some of them, in only 
one case does thename of the sun-god occur. Merodach, 
the patron-god of Babylon, Addu or Hadad, the wind-god, 
and Nergal, the god of war and pestilence, each occur once. 
The name of Bel occurs.thrice, the name of Nebo, the god 
of learning and wisdom, feur times; and five names are 








-uncombined with that of a deity. The name of Nebo, in- 


deed, generally predominated as a component part of Baby- 
lonian names of men, and this shows in how high esteem 
the “ proclaimer”’ or “teacher ” (for such is the meaning 
of his name in Babylonian) was held. To be “skillful in 
all wisdom,’”’ ‘‘cunning in knowledge,’ ‘“ understanding 
science” and versed in ‘‘the learning and tongue of the 
Chaldeans,’’ was probably the wish and aim of every intel- 
ligent Babylonian. For this reason, among others, a father 
would be likely to invoke Nebo when giving a name to his 
son. The veneration of this god seems to have become, 
therefore, more popular than that of any other deity wor- 
shiped in the Euphrates Valley. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 234. 
CHRISI FORGIVING SIN.—LUEE V, 17-26. 





Nores.—‘“‘ On one of those days.’’—It was natural that 
an oral story, repeated by several disciples, was not ex- 
pected to fix with exactitude one particular day like 
this, for instauce. Matthew Ix, 1, places thisday after the 
departure from Gadara. According to Mark (ii, 3) it was 
when he entered Capernaum after his tour of Galilee 
(Mark i, 39). “ He was teaching.’’—In a private house. 
“Which had come out of every village.”,—An Ori- 
ental exaggeration. If this statement were strictly so the 
house would have had to have been as large as the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in order to accommodate a thousand or more 
priests and Pharisees. It wasa tremendous and a critical 
crowd that were there to te3t the Master. “ That was 
palsied.”—Afflicted with something like, if not, paralysis. 
“And let him down through the tiles.”—They 
pierced through the rv of, which was not a very hard mat- 
ter. The house was a one-story building, whose roof was 
entirely flat and covered with asort of a dried mud, and 
tbat either with a garden of earth or with bricks. 
“ Seeung their faith.””—The faith of the man who wanted 
healing united with the faith of those who brought him 
has the desired effect.———** Man, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.’’—The ordinary Jewish idea of disease was that it 
came as a punishment for certain sins. The palsied man, 
in seeking Christ, was therefore in the very act of acknowl- 
edging his sin, and Christ boldly announces pardon, 
throwing down the gauntlet to the Doctors of the Law who 
had come there only to trip him up ecclesiastically. 

Instruction.—The modern age does not differ from the 
beginning of the first century. There are still some left 
who by reason of their peculiar titles, such as ‘“ Rev’”’ and 
“D.D.,” etc., are supposed to be the leaders of Christlike 
thought, but who prove, on the contrary, to be the greatest 
obstructionists to Christian life and the severest critics of 
spiritual endeavor. This is due not to the intensity, but 
to the narrowness of convictions. The Pharisees doul.t- 
‘ess felt that they were doing God’s work ir suppressing 
the Christ; and many an ardent believer to-day condemns 
rashly what to him is a heresy, but what is really a partic- 
ularly Christian act. The Gospel is broad enough to ac- 
commodate bundreds of sects. It does it; but it is not 
broad enough to include those that become bitter about 
their slight differences of opinion. The Gospel is the fair 
basis of a hundred creeds, many of which we have left 
behind us; that is no reason why it is not still largeenough 
for many godly creeds to come that may be formulated 
to emphasize new views of God’s wonderful mercy 
and love. The New Testament includes millions of souls, 
each of whom loves God and works for the Master in his 
own way; but it cannot and does not include the one that 
denies the very liberty of belief to his neighbors, which he 
proposes to exercise for himself. 

The palsied man brings to us a lesson in perseverance. 
A glance into any one of our large hospitals will reveal ex- 
amples of like perseverance on the part of many who have 
overcome all obstacles and have shown all endurance to 
have life prolonged. Sin is as tangible a fact as disease, 
and its remedy is surer than all the materia medicas of 
the world. God can and will cure allsin to the most debas- 
ing; but the patient must do his part to throw it off. His 
friends must support him, encourage him, and be at his 
side until he ison bis spiritual feet. When a person wants 
desperately to lead an upright, sweet and holy life, he can 
do it, ultho he may pass through a dozen dark valleys of 
unpopularity andsuspicion. The persistent effort of will, 
translated into hard endeavor,will save any man who looks 
behind him, at his sin; before him, at his Saviour. 

The old Jewish idea that disease was the direct punish- 

ment of sin was undoubtedly correct. Physicians trace 
every ill to physical excess, whether committed in one gen- 
eration or another. Christianity means the perfection 
of humanity, and what is committed against the purity 
or vitality of the body is as mach a sin as an assault upon 
society, 
. It requires ingenious and persistent ability to bring 
souls to the Master. Fortunately he is not confined to 
any one locality at present. It is thus proportionately 
easier to approach him. Christ dwells in any humble heart 
that loves and follows him; but not all of Christ is found 
in onecreature or one church. 

The test of conversion is practical. The man who is 
healed proves it by walking. The Christian must prove 
his colors by deeds of which Christ’s life is the standard; 
otherwise all the glorifying in the world will not save him 
from human contempt and divine sorrow. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
AVERY, H. H., Denver, Col., resigns. 
BASTON, Tomas A., died March ist, Phenix, R. I. 


came, C. H., Spencer’s Mill, Mich., called to Tower 
y. q 


ESTERBROOK, Goruam, Southbridge, called to South ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 


FLEMING, J. B., Sparta, called to Rochelle, ill. 
HANNA, A., Plymouth, III., resigns. 


HARPER, H. B.. South Chester, Penn., called to Calvary ch., 
Trenton, N. J. 


HISCOX, E. T., Winona, Minn., resigns. 
PARSAMIER, A. M., Clark Co., Wis., called to Huntington, 
nd. 


RHODES, C, L., Somerville, Mass., resigns. 

RICHMOND, E., Eaton, accepts call to Sennett, N. Y. 

SMITH, Geo. W., Sandusky, O., accepts call to La Crosse, Wis. 
WESLEY, J. W., Utica, called to North Madison, Ind. 
WHITMAN, F. T., Boston, Mass., goes to Rangoon, Burmah. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ARNOLD, Artuor E., Fairfield, Ia., resigns. 
Comes. Wma. Forses, Elmhurst, accepts call to Short Hills, 


DAVIES, James, Monticello, Minn., resigns. 

ELLIOTT, FRANKLIN, Eagle Grove, accepts call to Manson, Ia. 
FAY, Rou.ins B., Pawlet, Vt., accepts call to Sheldon. 
FREDERICK, Henry A., Croyder, N. H., resigns. 

GRAFF, FRANKLIN L., Oberlin Sem., called to Brecksville, O. 
HARRIS, CHARLES L., Jackson, accepts call to Meridian, Miss. 


HOLMES, Henry, Glenwood, Minn., accepts call to Marlbo- 
rouge, Ct. 


HORRINE, 8. D., Castana, called to Nora Springs, Ia. 


KEAYS, CHARLES H., Oskaloosa, Ia., called to Ravenswood ch., 
Chicago, Tl. 


KINCALD, Wo. M., Sioux Falls, Dak., resigns. 


MENFIER. JaMEs H., Lamberton and Springfield, Minn., re- 
signs. 


MORRISON, GEorGE M., Hartford Sem., called to Ada, Minn. 
MORSE, Wi1114M E., Wells, Me., resigns. 
PATTERSON, GeorGE W.., Bristol, N. H., resigns. 


sAneers, GEORGE W., Clearwater and Hasty, Minn., re- 
signs. 


aavaee. CHARLEs A., Enfield, Mass., called to Orange Valley, 


ade 


=TUBBINS, Wo. H., Wakonda and Centervilie, So. Dak., re- 
signs. 


THWING, CHarRtes F., Plymouth ch., Minneapolis, called 
to presidency of Kansas State University at Lawrence, Minn. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. ° 


BLOUNT, J. B., Arlington, goes to Mays, Ind. 
BURNS, J. L., Kinston, goes to Nashville, N. C. 
FARRIS, G. A., Corsicana, goes to Abilene, Tex. 
MORRISON, H. T., Eldora, goes to Red Oak, Ia. 
PRITCHETT, D. W., Taylor, goes to McKinney, Tex. 
ROGERS, J. W., Florence, goes to Walton, Ky. 
STAPP, V. R., Columbus, goes to Weimar, Tex. 
STEW ART, F. M., Bigelow, goes to Colby, Kan. 
TIPTON,.W. H., Elgin, Penn., goes to Middleport, O. 
WARE, E. B., Martinez, goes to Brentwood, Cal. 
WELCH, J. T., Shelbyville, goes to Leonard, Mo. 
WRIGHT, Noau J., Streator, goes to Eureka, Ll], 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BLACK, W. H., D.D., St. Louis, becomes Pres. Mo. Valley Col- 
lege, Marshall, Mo. 

BROWN, ANBREW C., What Cheer, Ia., called to Peoria, 11]. 

FERGUSON, Joan, Denver, Col., resigns. 

FLEMING, J. B. Sparta, I11., resigns. 

HOWELL, W. M., Rossville and Pleasant Ridge, accepts call to 
Marysville, Kan. 

KRICKBAUM, ALLAN, Western Theo. Sem., called to Little 
Britain ch., Lancaster, Penn. 

LATIMER, T. D., accepts presidency of Chickasaw Female Col- 
lege, Mentrose, Miss. 

MacCAULEY, H. B., Bound Brook, accepts call to Fifth Ave, ch., 
Newark, N. J. 

McMILLAN, W.111AM, Cincinnati, called to Lancaster, O. 

MERRILL, C. D., Easton, Penn., resigns. 

POLK,SAmvgEL,Princeton Theo.Sem.,called to Chanceford,Penn. 

REMICK, M. B., Troy, called toGeneva, N. Y. 

SEWELL, Henry F., Ouray, Jol., resigns. 

Taomreoy. W. O.,*Longmont, becomes Pres. Longmont Col- 

ege, Cel. 

VAN ALLEN, E. E., Middle Smithfield, Penn., resigns. 

WEAVER, W11118, Panora, Ia., resigns. 

we _— D. B., Hays City, Kan., called te Walensburg, 

‘ol. 


WHITE, James B., Cincinnati, O., commemorates his 00th anni- 
versary of his ordination, March 10th. 


WOOD, J. L., Carson City, Nev., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARTON, JOHN O., D. D., died March 4th, Baltimore, Md., aged 


BUTLER, CLEMENT M., died March 5th, Germantown, Penn., 
aged 80. 


CASSIL, Harry, Calvert, accepts call to San Angelo and Bal- 
linger, Tex. 

CHRISTAIN, G. M., Newark, N. J., becomes Pres. Nashotah 
Theo. School, Wis. 

HELFENSTEIN, E. T.. Forest Hill, accepts vall to St. Mary's 
paris, Frederick Co., Md. 

JOHNSTONE, T. A., Washington, D. C., accepts call to St. 
Philip’s Parish, Prince George Co., Md. 

QUIRELL, Cuaups A., Xenia, accepts call to Troy, O. 

TOneEae GrorGE P., Bethel, Conn., accepts cail to Zanes- 
ville, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONKLIN, ABRAM. Univ., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to East Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

FRY, CHARLES, L., Luth., Lancaster, Penn., becomes Ed. of the 
Christian Culture. 

GESHWING, L. H., Luth., Wilkesbarre, Penn., accepts call to 
Manayunk, Penn. 

GUNNISON, ALMON, Univ., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

HARX, J., Max, Luth., Lancaster, Penn., becomes Ed. of the 
Christian Culture. 

HOLMGRAIN, O. V., Luth., Farmersville, called to Gibson, II. 

LATIMER, GrorGEe DIMMICK. Unit., inst. Feb. 24th. Allston. 


Mass. 
PAGE, E. G., Free Baptist, Clinton, Me., resigns. 
PETTINGILL, Jonny, Free Baptist, accepts call to West Buxton, 
e, 
RELD, CHarues A., Meth. Epis., died March 2d, Baltimore, Md. 
RUSSELL. B. G., Univ., Marlboro, N. H., resigns. 
STONER... A., inst., March 2d, Seneca, Kan. 
TREWARTHA, R., D.D., Seventh Day Baptist, Pleasant Grove, 
Wis., resigns. . 
vay y tc C.S., Meth. Epis., died March 3d, Pennington, 
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School and College. 


THE statistics of attendance at the German universi- 
ties for the present winter term, while not indicating any 
marked increase in the number of students, and conse- 
quently no worse development of that strange social-edu- 
cational problem of the country, a “learned proletariat,” 
nevertheless in their details show some interesting data, 
Berlin has so rapidly been coming to the front as the lead- 
ing university, that it is worthy of note that for the first 
time in many years the attendance has diminished. The 
total number enrolled is 5,731, or 59 fewer than in the last 
winter. This fact is all the more noteworthy, as the larger 
cities, particularly Berlin, quite naturally attract greater 
crowds in winter than in summer, during which season 
many students prefer the semi-rural schools in the smaller 
towns, such as Heidelberg, Jena, Tiibingen. In addition 
to these 5,731 there are 1,945 students of higher academies 
in Berlin entitled to hear the University lectures. On the 
other hand, Leipzig, which had been going backward for 
a number of years, and from having the largest number of 
students had gradually become the third on the list, being 
outranked even by Munich, now has the largest attendance 
in its history, namely, 3,453. Of these 60 are from the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. The University of Marburg, which 
recently celebrated its growth to the one thousand line 
with considerable éclat, has again sunk to 834. The Uni- 
versity at Goottingen has an attendance of 875, of whom 
211 are theological students, showing that the death of 
Ritschl has not materially decreased the number in this 
faculty. Tiibingen continues to grow in favor and reports 
1,242 students. Koingsberg has 780 students; Kiel has 502, 
an increase of 40 over last winter, but 80 less than last sum- 
mer; Giessen has 566, a decrease of fifty; Strassburg, the 
only one of the twenty-two universities under control of the 
Imperial Government, has 929 students, a growth over both 
last winter and last summer. 











....The Russian Government is determined to destroy the 
famous University of Dorpat as the stronghold of Prot- 
estantism in the German Baltic provinces. Three new 
Imperial decrees recently issued have seriously crippled 
the institution. The first has substituted an entirely 
Russian faculty in the Jaw department; the second has 
deprived the school of its rights of self management; the 
third declares that henceforth the various faculties cannot 
select their own deans, but that these will be appointed 
by the Imperial Curator; that the rector is no longer to be 
selected by the professors but by the Minister of Cultusin 
St. Petersburg; that the faculties no longer have voice or 
note in selecting new professors, but that the Minister 
will attend tothis also. These measures are thought te be 
the death-blow to this ancient and renowned school. The 
attendance, however, last term still numbered 1,627, of 
whom 234 were theological students. The number of pro- 
fessors is 78, of whom 42 wereordinary and 3 extraordinary. 
Tndications seem to show that the University of Helsing- 
ford will be the next object of the pan-Russian policy at 
present all powerful in the Czar’s realm. Finland is a 
semi-independent State, retaining in a measure its own 
government and especially the management of its Church 
and school affairs; but, we are now informed, this is to be 
a thing of the past. The University of Helsingford this 
year celebrates the 250th anniversary of its existence, It 
was established in 1640 in Abo by the Governor-General 
Count Brake as a Swedish University; after the burning of 
Abo in 1820 it was removed to the new capitalof Finland. 


.... The friends of Gilbert Seminary, Louisiana, will be 
interested to know that the Hon. W. L. Gilbert, of West 
Winsted, Conn., after whom the institution is named, has 
pledged the sum of ferty thousand dollars for endowment, 
conditional on the raising of an equal additional sum for 
the same purpose. This will make a total of $50,000, as Mr. 
G’s contribution to the education of the colored people. 
Gilbert Seminary is a non-sectarian, academic, industrial 
school for colored youth in Louisiana, It numbers almost 
400 youth in actual daily attendance, has 1,200 acres of 
land, and a variety of shops for teaching the trades. Those 
who would like to aid in raising the $40,000 for endowment 
may address W. D. Godman at Winsted, Louisiana. 


....The Trustees of the New York College forthe Train- 
ing of Teachers have established twelve free scholarships 
in the High School Department of the Model School at- 
tached to said College, for the benefit of graduates of the 
public grammar schools of the city of New York. Three 


scholarships are to be awarded each year upon the results 
of acompetitive examination to be beld in the month of 
June, and each scholorship is valid, unless forfeited for 
cause, forthe full High School Course. 


....A man of moderate means, who was a great admirer 
of the late President Patton, and wishes to help perpetuate 
his services in Howard University, where he spent twelve 
years as presiding officer, has pledged the first $100 toward 
the endowment of a Patton Memorial Professorship for the 
Theological Department. Forty thousand dollars will en- 
dow the Professorship. Subscriptions may be sent to Presi- 


dent Rankin, Washington, D. C., or to Dr. M. E. Strieby, 56 
Reade Street, New York. 


.... The selection of a President for Oberlin College was 
considered at a special meeting of the Trustees last week, 


but no decision was reached. The name most favorabl 
discussed was that of Mr. J. G. W. Cowles, of Cleveland. 
The question will not come before the Trustees again until 
the semi-annual meeting in June. 


..-.-A permanent scholarship of $1,000 is being raised 
wholly among the colored people of Alabama for the Tus- 


kegee Normal and Industrial Institute (Ala.). of which 
Booker T. Washington is principal. A good propurtion 
has already been paid in cash. 


....Miss Susannah Warfield, a wealthy «nmarried 
woman, who died a few days ago at her home, “Groveland,” 
Carroll County, Md., has left all her property to found an 
Episcopal College, which is to be named after her. The en- 





dowment amounts to about $100,000. 
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Literature. 


{ “he prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice-| 

VINCENT’S AROUND AND ABOUT 

SOUTH AMERICA.* 


THERE are several ways of narrating 
travels and describing foreign countries, 
ranging from works ranking with pure 
literature down to those which are simply 
collections of information resembling 
gazeteers. To the former belong such 
brilliant works as ‘“ Eothen,” Curzon’s 
** Monasteries of the Levant,” Beckford's 
* Portugal,” or Stephen’s ** Yucatan”— 
narratives composed by writers having 
other objects in view primarily than to 
write travels, and subsequently reproduc- 
ing their impressions in a series of inimi- 
table pictures in a style that renders them 
classical. Then we have the traveler who 
goes abroad with the distinct purpose of 
preparing a volume of foreign travel, still 
aiming, however, to give descriptions 
rather than statistical reports. De Ami- 
cis is an admirable example of this type; 
so, also, is Biyard Taylor iu a lees degree. 
Enthusiasm is a prominent quality in tae 
style of both these classes. Finally, we 
have the traveler who starts out on a 
journey purely as a matter of business, in 
order to obtain facts and report them sta- 
tistically to the public. Such works of 
travel are now quite common; they fulfill 
a very useful mission in the diffusion of 
knowledge, but, however well written, it 
is rarely that they can lay legitimate 
claim to be considered works of litera- 
ture. To this class Mr. Viocent’s hand- 
some volume properly belongs. 

When Mr. Vincent sailed from New 
York, in June, 1885, to devote twenty 
months to a survey of South America, it 
was less for the love of adventure, appar- 
ently, than to make money by gathering 
statistics that he turned his face toward 
the equator. While, therefore, his style 
is smooth and agreeable, we are rarely 
permitted to forget that he is laboring 
under the task of compressing in one vol- 
ume the observations gained in a rapid 
survey extending over 35,000 miles. His 
journey included visits to all the capitals 
of South America, its chief vities and im- 
portant seaports, including the Falkland 
Islands; expeditions into the interior of 
Brazil ani the Argentine Republics; and 
ascents of the Parana, Paraguay, Amazon, 
Orinoco and Magdalena Rivers, and a visit 
to the great falls of the Igua:su,which he 
named the Daly Falls, after the President 
of the American Geographical Society. 
Not withstanding thatthe modern facilities 
for travel enable one to see a great deal 
nowadays in a comparatively short period, 
yet it is evident that the conditions and 
limitations governing the preparation of 
this volume necessarily obliged the author 
to give on? a superfi:i4l rather than a 
profound view of the cuuntri:s described 
in accordance with the plan in view. 
Fhis defect might to some degree have 
been obviated, and a really more definite 
conception of each country been conveyed 
to the mind of the reader if Mr. Vincent 
had taken each country by itself, tersely 
but graphically giving such personal 
adventures or describing such characters 
as impart strong local color, and suggest- 
ing with broad touches the salient na- 
tional ani topographical characteristics. 

As it is, the reader finds considerable 
sameness in the details recorded concern- 
ing each place visited, given in such a 


style as to resemble a Biedeker, without - 


the historical and legendary paragraphs 
that enliven that itinerary. We are told 
how many hotels or churches there are, 
or the lay-out of a town: but very little 
is said that enables us to form an idea of 
the style or appearance of each promi- 
nent church, and not so very much about 
the life of the people who walk those 
streets, and in equatorial regions act the 
tragedy or the comedy of existence; that 
is, there are few characteristic touches, 
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and the author but rarely conveys the 
idea that he has lived in the country and 
reached the heart of the people. There is 
nothing in what he writes that impresses 
us like Sarmiento’s vivid pictures of the 
Gauchos, for example. Farthermore, 
while undertaking a sp2cial work of in- 
formation, the author never gives us any 
solid blocks of statistical knowledge, such 
as statements about the resources or rev- 
enues of a country so far as obtainable. 

It must in justice be admitted, how- 
ever, that Mr. Vincent labored under 
great restraint. He outlined a plan so 
vast that in the time allowed and the 
space permissible in a popular work, 
it could not easily have been complete or 
wholly satisfactory. He seems to have 
intentionally put the rein on his enthusi- 
asm, and rarely permitted himself to fall 
into a descriptive vein. We think he 
has made a mistake; he might have given 
us fewer details, and more vivacity and 
suggestion, with advantage to himself 
and his reader. 

Having said thus much in qualification 
of Mr. Viucent’s work, we are glad to 
turn to its more agreeable features. He 
is a close observer of whatever lies on the 
surface and comes under his immediate 
observation, altho not given to drawing 
conclusions or suggesting philosopical 
deductions from the facts he has gather- 
ed. But he states conscientiously what 
he actually sees. If he fails to explain 
the causes that have made Chili so much 
more vigorous? than Peru, or to suggest 
how much the Irish have aided the de- 
velopment of the powerful oligarchy 
which practically forms the government 
of that so-called republic, he yet succeeds 
in giving us aclear idea of the most prom- 
inent external features of its chief cities, 
and makes one wish that instead of en- 
deavoring to condense a panoramic pic- 
ture of the whole southern continent on 
one canvas, he had concentrated his ef- 
forts upon an exhaustive account of what 
is at present quite the most vigorous of 
the Hispano-American peoples. 

The account of Sefiora Cousifio will be 
new to many of Mr. Vincent’s readers, 
She is the largest proprietor of coal and 
copper mines in the world, and is prob- 
ably the wealthiest property-holder of her 
sex, either of this or any other age: 


**The fortune of Sefiora Consifi) is esti- 
mated at hundreds of millions of dollars. 
She has millions of money, millions of 
acres of land, hundreds of thousands of 
cattle, coal, copper and silver mines, acres 
of real estate in Valparaiso and Santiago, a 
fleet of eight iron steamships, smelting 
works, a railroad, etc. Every house in 
Lota (where her mines are situated), a vil- 
lage of seven thousand inhabitants, is hers; 
and to the people of this village she pays 
out over one hundred thousand dollars 
monthly. She owns the only large coal 
mines in South America, from which alone 
she receives seventy-five thousand dollars 
amonth. All these vastenterprises Sefora 
Cousifio herself controls and directs, ex- 
hibiting great foresight, breadth of purpose, 
and large ability as a manager of affairs. 
Her income, of course, is expressed in seven 
figures. No wonder she is styled the 
‘ Countess’ of Monte Cristo!” 

That such a woman, and the proprietor 
of wealth surpassing that of the Astors 
and the Vanderbilts, should be so little 
known in the United States, shows how 
wide the world is, how remote one por- 
tion may be from another, notwithstand- 
ing the vastly increased facilities for in- 
ternational intercourse. 

Mr. Vincert’s account of the great and 
prosperous cities of Moatevideo and Bue- 
nos Ayres, worthy rivals in enterprise and 
beauty of some of our own chief seaports, 
and his full description of some parts of 
Brazil, suffer from the fact that they offer 
comparatively little that is novel to our 
well-informed public. But when he 
strikes into the heart of the country, to 
the Fallsof Iguassu or Daly Falls, or to 
Ouro Preto and the gold mines of Brazil. 
or when he surveys the superb landscapes 
of Bolivia and the almost appalling gran- 
deur of the Andes from the vast table- 
lands of Ecuador,he not only shows unm's- 
takable signs of the genius of the born trav- 
eler; he also gives us information that is 
fresh and tull of deep interest. It is in 
these passages that Mr. Vincent indicates 





the raison d’étre of his journey and his 
book. 

The Daly Falls are on the Iguassu River, 
which is one of the feeders of the Parana. 
They are one thousand miles respectively 
from Buenos Ayres and Rio Janeiro, and 
some four hundred miles from the near- 
est coast. This stupendous cataract is 
fifty feet higher than Niagara, but of 
sumewhat less extent. Like Niagara it 
is divided into two portions by an island, 
resembling Goat Island. One section is 
2,000 feet long, the other, which in form 
resembles the Horse-Shoe Fall, is 1,200 
feet long. These dimensions give us a 
cataract of the first magnitnde. Unlike 
Niagara,the fall of the Iguassu is stil! sur- 
rounded by the solemn solitude of prime- 
val forests. The abodes of man are yet 
distant; and whenthe roar of the cata- 
ract resounds to a distance of twenty 
miles, there are few within that space 
whose hearts respond to that grand organ- 
peal of Nature. 

Mr. Vincent has a high admiration for 
Dom Pedro, lately Emperor of Brazil, 
who gave him an eaudience at a time 
when there were few external signs of 
the approaching dethronement of that 
talented and patriotic monarch. Mis- 
takes he may have made, but he was far 
superior to most royal rulers; it must, 
therefore, be considered one of the in- 
scrutable mysteries of Providence, that 
while so many worthless tyrants have 
been permitted to wear the crown till 
death, this noble ruler should have been 
expelled from thrune and country with 
a marked degree of contumely and 
ingratitude. A Goverament of the peo- 
ple should not open its existence by 
injustice. 

This volume reflects credit on the pub- 
lishers. The paper is good, the margins 
wide, and the print pleasing to the eve. 
There is also an excellent index. The 
accompanying map of South America 
leaves something to be desired. A map 
that is made to illustrate a history or 
work of travel should include every place 
mentioned in the book. This is far from 
being the case with the map in question. 
One looks in vain to fiad on it Lota, Pon- 
tas Arenas, Port Stanley, the Nacunday 
River, the Organ Mountains, and other 
points seen by Mr. Vincent. 

Of the numerous illustrations which 
embellish and very greatly add to the in- 
terest of the volume, we can speak with 
unqualified approval. They have been 
selected with sound taste and judgment, 
and offer a pleasing variety of subject. 
Autotype reproductions of photographs 
from Nature lack the force and character 
and suggestion of first-rate woodcuts; but 
what they dogive us is truthful as far as 
it goes, and sometimes the softness of 
the autotype really adds to the expression 
intended. For the rest, while Mr. Vin- 
cent’s book is somewhat superficial, it 
certainly contains many details that may 
prove useful as a guide to those proposing 
to visit South America. 


os 
os 


ANEW EDITION OF DE QUINCEY.* 


THE singular magnetism of De Quincey’s 
imagination and the force of his influence 
as a writer have, probably, lost something 
durivg the later years, more from the fact 
that his works have been permitted to slip 
away from public attention than on ac- 
count of any real abatement of their power 
over the human heart. The world bas had 
but few men of the stamp of the great 
opium eater; his writings stand apart, as 
clearly and perfectly as those of Poe, sur- 
charged with that indescribable element of 
individuality which is the index of genius. 
The mystery of his intellectual lite was so 
marked, the quality (or more properly the 
multiplicity) of his phases of existence so 
inexplicable and his labors so comprehen- 
sive, so brilliant and so tantalizing in their 
effects, that it is quite impossible to subject 
him successfully to the same judgment- 
rules applicable to the lives and literary 
productions of other men, 

What would have been mere oddity in 
most persons really gave the last refine- 
ment of individual flavor to De Quincey’s 
writings. Specific, zest-like, rare as the 
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quality of some pr tial oil, the 
peculiar originality cf his thoughts can 
never be duplicated. Baudelaire attempted 
it, but even he, possessed of wonderful gifts, 
signally failed. 

We have here the first two volumes of a 
new edition of De Quincey’s works, which 
promises to be a most excellent one, the best, 
indeed, yet issued, and at a very moderate 
price, $1.25 the volume. The editor is Prof. 
David Masson, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and the work is to be complete in 
fourteen volumes. But one objection can 
be urged to the workmanship controlled by 
the publishers, and that is due to their 
laudable desire to reduce bulk; the print is, 
tho clear and good, rather difficult reading 
for any but strong eyes, the type being 
small; still the pages are beautiful and all 
the details of the press work good. Pro- 
fessor Masson’s general preface is a model, 
as is also his preface to the second volume. 

De Quincey’s autobiography fills the first 
volume and is continued in the second, 
which also contains his literary reminis- 
cences relating largely to Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Professor Wilson, Mrs. Siddons and 
Hannah More. What he has to say about 
himself here is not so full of picturesque- 
ness and vivid coloring as the ‘‘ Confessions 
of an English Opium-Kater,” which will 
follow the continuation of the autobiogra- 
phy in the third volume; but it has great 
value, affording as it does the best possible 
stepping-stone to a full knowledge of the 
development of De Quincey’s character and 
genius. Moreover, it is rich in incident, 
anecdote and reflection, casting a strong 
light on the circumstances and conditions 
with which his childhood and youth were 
surrounded, and affording a charming pan- 
orama of all the physical, spiritual, intel- 
lectual and domestic agencies that operated 
to fill him with a remarkable knowledge of 
human nature. It is not uniformly pleas- 
ing, for De Quincey was willing to give 
vent at times to something not unlike a 
snarl. Very frequently be was frank al- 
most to brutality in his personal comments; 
but in the main he was generous to a de- 
gree, if not a flatterer; and all the way 
through runs a sparkliug rill of humor 
such as no one but De Quincey could com- 
mand. 

Professor Masson’s foot-notes to the text 
are well-considered, just full enough to 
make them both agreeable and helpful, 
and his editorial labor in every way has 
been done with a view to restoration so as 
to present everything just as De Quincey 
wrote it. To this end he has had recourse to 
the magazines in which many parts of the 
work were first printed, preferring to set be- 
fore the reader the fullest if not always the 
most creditable expression of De Quincey’s 
thoughts and opinions, especially where, 
for personal reasons or merely to furnish a 
hungry press with copy, they had been con- 
densed, dove-taiied together or otherwise 
modified subsequent to their first publica- 
tion. 

De Quincey could scarcely be called a 
critic in the best sense of the word. His 
point of view was not the judicial one, nor 
was his erudition really as great as a super- 
ficial glance at his works would suggest. 
Not unfrequently he was singularly inac- 
curate. For example, taking the first slip 
that comes to hand, in speaking of Cole- 
ridge’s utter failure as a lecturer at the 
Royal Institution he says: 





* He often seemed to labor under an almost 
paralytic inability to raise the upper jaw from 
the lower.” 

No thoronghly trained mind possessed of 
the taculty of accurate thinking based on 
observation would insult anatomy in that 
fashion. He was an essayist, however, of 
all bat limitless resources of both matter 
and style. Even the hysteria breaking 
through his lines here and there has that 
in i which adds a certain charm to his art. 
The chief value and at the same time, in a 
way, the chief defect of his reminiscenses 
of the Lake Poets is their intense person- 
ality. Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey 
were handled with a freedom iatolerable to 
men of fastidious taste. De Quincey was 
as finically outspoken touching his own 
private affairs, however, as concerning 
those of others. Indeed he was nothing if 
not a public confessor wearing his inner- 
most life on his outermost sleeve. Nothing 
that he knew was too sacred: to be set in’ 
the frame of his literature. His essay on 

‘* William Wordsworth and Robert Sou- 
they’”’ was first published in Tait’s Maga- 
zine for July, 1839. Its extreme freedom 
offended Southey who very properly re- 
sented it. The paper on Charles Lloyd is 
one of the most saddening and yet one of 
the most fascinating essays in the English 
language. 

This edition of De Quincey promises to be 
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gil that the student could ask, and to our 
mind no study of English literature is 
thorough that overlooks De Quincey. 








A Life of John Davis the Navigator, 
1550-1605, Discoverer of Davis Straits. By 
Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.) This is the opening 
number of a series of “‘ The World’s Great 
Explorers and Explorations,” edited by J. 
Scott Keltie, Librarian, R.G.S.. H. J. 
Mackinder, M.A. and E. G. Ravenstein, 
¥.R.G.S. The series is to be essentially 
popular, and when complete will form a 
Biographical History of Geographical Dis- 
covery. The name of John Davis, born in 
1550, has now very much faded from the 
world’s memory and is kept alive mainly 
by the Arctic straits which bear it. It hap- 
pens, however, as in many similar cases, 
that bis fame rests upon by no means the 
greatest work of his life. He was a man of 
various power and enthusiasm, a genuine 
sailor devoted quite as much to the theo- 
retic or intellectual aspects of the profes- 
sion as to-the hard work of adventurous 
exploration toward the poles. He made an 
improvement in the old cross-staff for tak- 
ing altitudes at sea, and Davis’s back-staff 
and double quadrant held its own long after 
Hadley’s reflecting quadraut was invented, 
An example of it, recovered from the 
wreck of the ‘‘Royal George”’ in 1782, is now 
in the Greenwich Museum. Davis possessed 
much mathematical ingenuity and is said to 
have been on the verge of an achievements 
that would have anticipated Briggs’s im- 
provement in Napier’s discovery of Loga- 
rithms. He was distinguished in every 
branch of the sailor’s profession, a stout, 


true- hearted Christian mariner, the 
friend of Raleigh and Gilbert. 
He made three bold and _ hard 


voyages into the Arctic Sea, and ex- 
plored the Straits of Mageilan—and wasin 
addition an author who generously did his 
best to make what he knew of the sea and 
of the art of sailing the common property 
of the whole profession. We note that Mr. 
Markham, following the orthography 
which seems to have prevailed in the nam- 
ing of the Straits, writes the great navi- 
gator’s name Davis. In the Lansdowne 
MS. 46, No. 21, he himself writes it Davys. 
In the three autographs which remain 
Shakespeare spells his name in three differ- 
ent ways, and it is not impossible that the 
navigator himself spelled in both ways, 
and possibly also iu the two other ways, 
Daves or Davies, in which his name has 
been written. Mr. Markham’s book is one 
of great interest, full of fresh information, 
condensed, thorough, and as popular iu 
style as so good and full a book can bee It» 
general interest is hightened by numerous 
illustrations and maps. 


The Origin and Growth of the English 
Constitution. By Hanpis Taylor. Part I, 
The Making of the Constitution. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1889.) The tjtle of this 
work is unfortunately chosen. It is appro- 
priate for the volume before us if consid- 
ered by itself; but it is clear that the au- 
thor’s purpose requires some consideration 
of the constitutional history of the United 
States. The view of the author is that our 
system is the outgrowth of that of England, 
and in that sense our Constitution is Eng- 
lish. But the impression naturally created 
by the title is that the work is confined to 
the land rather than extended tothe race, 
an impression which may lessen the atten- 
tion bestowed in this country upon a high- 
ly meritorious work. Itis hardly necessary 
to say that the tendency of recent thought 
and research is to emphasize the ‘‘ evolu- 
tion ” of our institutions,and, so far as their 
development is scientifically traced, the 
tendency is awholesomeone. This book is, 
perhaps, a rather extreme instance of this 
tendency, but it is the product of such gen- 
uine scholarship that we are unwilling to 
say that the author exaggerates the poten- 
cy of his causes. At all events it is a novel 
and interesting experiment to make ‘‘one 
unbroken story”’ of the development of these 
constitutions, and the result, so far as can be 
judged from this volume, seems to justify 
the attempt. The early history of England 
may be said to have been discovered during 
the present century. Sharon Turner was 
among the first to call attention to the 
neglected antiquities of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and after aconsiderableinterval Thorpe and 
Kemble and Palgrave fairly opened the 
way for the monumental works of Freeman 
and Stubbs. Then it became possible for 
the “ History 6f the English People” to be 
written, and for a multitude of scholars to 
trace the connection of that history with 
the early institutions of the Aryan raee. 
Such is the material available for our au- 

thor’s purpose, and he has made use of it 
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with discrimination and success. In a work 
which has required so much sifting and se- 
lection it would be easy to cavil over par- 
ticular matters; but we may say in general 
that we have here a clear, intelligible and 
readable account of English constitutional 
development. We know of no book of 
moderate size that is so well adapted for 
the use of American readers who desire to 
understand the origin of their own institu- 
tions, and we shall receive the announce- 
ment of the publication of the second part 
with pleasure. By way of criticism we will 
only suggest that the lines of connection 
between our institutions and those of the 
mother country might well be more par- 
ticularly defined. 


Handbook of Psychology: Senses and 
Intellect. By James Mark Baldwin, Ph.D. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1889.) An 
examination of this work will quickly re- 
move whatever doubt the reader may have 
entertained as tothe need of multiplying 
text books in this department. There are 
treatises in which materialism is offensively 
prominent, treatises in which agnosticism 
is assumed or openly proclaimed; and, on 
the other hand, treatises in which religious 
sentiment and prejudice obscure science. 
Circumstances often compel the teacher to 
select atext-book which isin detail feeble 
and unsatisfactory, because it maintains 
truths more fandamental than those of any 
particular science, while he discards others 
which are admirable except for their skep- 
tical tendency. Owing partly to the plan 
of the work, partly to the self-restraint of 
Professor Baldwin, we have here a text- 
book which is thoroughly scientific, and at 
the same time free from dogmatism and 
objectionable bias. It is both strong and 
sound, aud were it not for the fact that an- 
other volume upon the emotions and the 
will is required in order to complete the 
treatment of the subject, we should be dis- 
posed to recommend it generally for intro- 
duction in schools and colleges. The fortu- 
nate result attained by the author is duein 
part, as we have said, to his plan, which 
proceeds upon the theory that psychology 
isa science of fact, that its questions are 
questions of fact, and thatits hypotheses 
must be verified as in any other science. 
The theories of metaphysics or general 
philosophy are, therefore, as far as possible, 
held in abeyance. ‘ Empirical investiga- 
tion must precede rational interpretation, 
and this empirical investigation must be 
absolutely unhampered by fetters of dog- 
matism and preconception.’ On the other 
hand, the hypotheses of metaphysics are 
necessary for the generalizations of rational 
interpretation. These severe requirements 
the author seems to us to have met with 
remarkable success. The evidences of wide 
and careful readiog are abundant, and the 
references to authorities sufficiently copious. 
The styleisclear, but the matter is neces- 
sarily so condensed as to make it dry read- 
ing. The illustrations are well selected, but 
not numerous, and much preparation will be 
needed by the teacher who adopts the book 
for usein theclass-room. The author does 
not proclaim himself as of any school, but 
received part, at least, of his training from 
Dr. McCosh, and substantially agrees with 
him in his main positions. 


The Ten Commandments in the Nine- 
teenth Cintury. By F. S. Schenck, Pastor 
of the Brick Church, Montgomery, N. Y. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. #1.00.) The preaching 
in this collection of sermons is strong, 
direct and pungent, and aimed at the peo- 
ple who read them. It is a kind of preach- 
ing much needed in these times and which 
goes on the assumption that the political 
and social economy of life are laid down in 
the law of the Ten Commandments. The vol- 
ume is well manufactured on good, honest 
paper in honest, open type. The Shop. 
By Albert E. Winship (D. Lothrop & Co. 
60 cents), is a very different kind of preach- 
ing, more secular in form but none the less 
needed. The author has studied closely 
the relation of the ‘“‘ shop ”’ to the men in it 
and its effect on their inner life. He writes 
boldly in short, crisp and effective sen- 
tences which take hold of his readers and 
compel their attention to the serious as- 
pects of the question how our Christian 
civilization is to be affected by the ‘‘ shop” 
and what duties and opportunities it bas in 
this direction. Joyful Years is a little 
pocket manual of religious meditations 
translated from the Latin original of Fa- 
ther Lohner published im Bavaria in 1731, 
by an unknown hand. It is a manual 
in the same style and class as the 
“Imitation of Christ,”’ and describes 
the secret of a peaceful mind and joyful life 
as resting on the threefold basis of absolute 
submission to the holy will of God, practi- 
eal acceptance of that will as an unques- 














tioned line of conduct, and finally its theo- 
retic acceptance as including all good, and 
being in itself the true philosophy of a hap- 
py and blessed life. 1t is, of course, mysti- 
cal; but the gospel of sweet submission, 
peaceful resignation and death to self to 
live in God was never preached in more 
touching form not even by St. Francis of 
Assisi. 


Bishop Butler, A Religious Philosopher 
forall Time. A Sketch of his Life, with 
an Examination of the ‘‘ Analogy.’ By 
Tuomas Ruggles Pynchon, D.D, LL.D. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.) Without dis- 
paraging in any way the biographic portion 
of this handy and handsome volume, we 
can assure our readers that the most valu- 
able part of it lies where they would wish 
to find it, in the analysis and exposition of 
the “Analogy.” This great work has been 
so much attacked of late and made respon- 
sible directly and indirectly for so much of 
the skepticism of the times as to call for a 
re-examination of the argument. Butler’s 
argument is not intended to build up the 
belief in theism and Christianity from the 
bottomless abyss of atheism or material- 
ism. Itis addressed to Deistical skeptics, 
and, starting with their assumptions, shows 
that their own principles will either carry 
them forward to aconviction of the reason- 
ableness of Christianity or force them back 
clean over the edge into blank atheism— 
where they will require to be addressed by 
a different kind of argumentation from 
that contained in the “‘Analogy.”’ Within 
these limits, which are the boundary-lines 
of a great deal of the current unbelief, the 
argument is perfectly valid. Dr. Pynchon 
takes it up with much intelligence. His 
simplicity of thought and style makes him 
a goo expositor, and his book will not 
fail if, as we think it will, it stirs new in- 
terest in a great thinker who is not easily 
grasped, and whose plumb-line was one of 
the longest ever dropped into the deep 
waters of religious speculation. 


Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expedition. By 
A. J. Wauters, Chief Editor of the ‘‘Mouve- 
ment Géographique,” Brussels. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.00) As arecord of the 
latest Stapley expedition this book falls in 
the same class with Scott Keltie’s, noticed 
by us January 23d. It is, however, rather 
fuller, and contains more original matter 
by the editor. The map is excellent—per- 
haps the best yet published. Mr. Wauters 
seems to resolve the doubt we previously ex- 
pressed as to the identification of Mt. Gor- 
don Bennett with Ruwenzori. They appear 
in this volume, and on the map unquestion- 
ably distinct. Ruwenzori is, however, 
some 4,000 feet the higher of thetwo. Both 
belong ina range with Lawson and Mfum- 
biroin a lofty range, which was known to 
the ancients as the Mts. of the Moon, and 
which were correctly located by Captain 
Speke. It is also very remarkable that 
Stanley, in solving the last problem as to 
the source of the Nile, has confirmed not 
only Captain Speke, but the old Greek geog- 
raphers who traced the Nile to two lakes. 
(Palus Occidentalis and Palus Orientalis) 
corresponding to the Victoria and this new 
Muta Nzige of Speke or the Albert Edward 
Nyanza of Stanley. 


The New Englander and Yale Review 
for March contains, among other good 
things, a very sensible and circumspect pa- 
per by the Rev. Dr. Eiward Gilman, Sec- 
retary of the Bible Society, on *‘ The Prop- 
er Relations between Benevolent Societies 
and the Congregational Churches.” It is 
a note of warning to the Congregational 
churches not to be hurried by present in- 
conveniences into action that will deprive 
them by and by of their constitutional 
ability to act independently. There may 
be advantages in having mission boards or- 
ganized as representatives of the churches; 
but there are inconveniences in such a 
method, and the Congregational churches 
are fully committed by their history and 
by the genius of independency toindividual 
and direct action as against action by rep- 
resentative bodies. Dr. Gilman’s paper de- 
serves a wide and careful reading. 


To Europe ona Stretcher (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) is a delightful account by Mrs.Clark- 
son N. Potter of two journeys to Europe 
made by her under circumstances which in 
general confine an invalid to her room if 
not to her bed. The book is written to en- 
courage others in a similar situation to be- 
lieve that so much pleasure and refresh- 
ment is possit!|- forthem. We note, how- 
ever, on this point, that Mrs. Potterenjoyed 
advantages which only a few can command 
both im the line of friendly aid and atten- 
tion and the command of unstinted means. 
The book is a delightful one to read, es- 
pecially as the author eonfines herself to 
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the narrative of her own experiences, and 
makes no attempt whatever to overwhelm 
her readers with the flood of guide-book 
erudition. 


Christian Theism, by D. B. Purinton, 
LLD., of West Virginia University (Put- 
nams), is a very earnest and eloquent pres- 
entation of ithe leading theistic arguments, 
without being exactly a systematic treatise 
upon natural theology. These arguments, 
as here shaped, are six in number; the ar- 
gument from intelligence in Nature, that 
from volition in Nature, and the personali- 
ty, the goodness, the unity, and the infinity 
of God. Three chapters are added upon 
anti-theistic errors, evolution, and immor- 
tality. The unfaltering faith of the author 
leads him to be frequently rather dogmatic 
than logical; and we apprehend that the 
substance of the book would be more 
effective when presented orally than in its 
present form. 


Thought Seed for Holy Seasons. 
Rev. Robert 8S. Barrett. (Thomas Whitta- 
ker. $100.) This is no ordinary collection 
of religious thoughts. The passages for 
each day are original, fresh, sententious, 
and povsibly a little too vigorous or ag- 
gressive for the still waters of deep-running 
meditation. They will, however, arrest 
attention and feed thought, tho they are 
much more in the style of the nineteenth 
century than of St. Francis or Thomas a 
Kempis, or even Jeremy Taylor. 


Seed, Flower, Fruit: Sunday Chats 
with Little Folks. By Maggie Symington. 
(E P. Datton & Co. $1.25.) A very bright, 
winning and neatly made book for the 
young people is this, written in the grace- 
ful, piquant style which young children 
love, not disdaining such commonplace 
topics as ‘‘clean clothes,” but passing 
easily and naturally in the next breath to 
such higher themes as “living to God” 
and the joy of sin forgiven. . 


By 


Eggs: Facts and Fancies about them. 
Compiled by Anna Barrows. (D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. $1.25.) This little book 
appears to be compiled for the kitchen, the 
barno-yard, or the library; and appeals to 
the reader and breeder and cook, witha 
strong squint inits tales and commercial 
statistics at the joker and broker. It is 
neatly published, and comes in the nick of 
time for Easter. 


Philadelphia and Its Environs. The 
Edition of 1889. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 25 
cents.) This is a richly illustrated, brief 
and convenient guide for the use of stran 
gers in Philadelphia. It is provided with a 
large open map, illustrative diagrams and 
drawings, descriptive index and alphabeti- 
cal guide to objects of interest in the city 
and its environs. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








D. LOTHROP COMPANY, of Boston, an- 
nounce “‘ The Fairhaven Fourteen ”’ by Mrs. 
Marianna M. Tallman. 


....Mr. W. M. Fullerton, who contribated 
an alert and promising essay to the Febru- 
ary number of The Fortnightly Review, is 
a young American,formerly Literary Editor 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, now living 
in London. 


....Mr. Richard Le Galienne has written 
an article on George Meredith, entitled 
“The Meredithyramb and its Critivs.”’ 
That is a good word; and it has the advan- 
tage over Whitmania, that it can be used by 
devotees and detractors alike. 


.... The venerable Dr. Martineau is going 
to publish, through Messrs. Longman, next 
month, a work, ‘“‘The Seat of Authority in 
Religion.”” The work is addressed not to 
philosophers or scholars, but to educated 
persons interested in the results of modern 
thought. 


....Mr. William Sharp, of London, con- 
tributes to the current number of Belford’s 
Magazine a poem, ‘*In Memoriam: Robert 
Browning,” of admirable dignity and re- 
pose: 

* They are all old, these tears : 
Hath not God, also, wept?” 
but a shade too somber for an elegy on the 
author of ‘“‘Saul”’ and “A Death in the 
Desert.” 


.... Has any one been talking about ‘‘ The 
Marriage Question from a Scientific Stand- 
point,” a paper in The Westminster Review 
for February? It is refreshing to read an 
article so clearly thought out and so well 
put together—a style that comes swinging 
down with its bleak facts in most virile 
+ fashion; and it is startling to turn the page 

and find it signed “Alice Bodingten, Van- 





couver.”’ 
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-+-» The Art Weekly is the name of a new 
“independent art newspaper,” just an- 
nounced in London. The names, Carolus 
Duran, W. P. Frith, R. A., Richard Gar- 
nett. Edaund Gosse, Thomas Hardy, W. E. 
Henley, Audrew Lang, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell, 
Graham R. Tomson, Theodore Wares, are 
among those that promise well for the new 
venture. 


...»** Brother Filippo,” in The New Eng- 
land Magazine for February and March, is 
astory of exceptioval power. The conver- 
sation is well handled and shows a subtile 
and dramatic appreciation of character. 
The writer, Mr. George P. Baker, Jr., has 
given interest to a difficult subject—the 
spiritual struggles of a young priest in the 
Middle Ages, filled with a love of art and 
beauty on the one hand, and on the other 
surrounded by the monastic influences of 
his time. The tule is finely imagined, and 
told with a quiet sincerity. 


.-»» The Dial for March contains, among 
other things, ‘“ Recent Social and Political 
Discussiou,””’ by Jobn Bascom, a paper 
on Henrik Ibsen, and auotber on the late 
John Campbell Shairp. The look and 
bearing of the paper are refinement itself. 
Among our purely critical jourvals there is 
pone more thorough, more dignified, more 
scholarly than The Dial. One wishes only 
that it were a weekly rather than a montb- 
ly, and so more adequate to trace the stream 
of current literature. 


.-Among the best things of the three 
great magazioes published in this city one 
notes: In Harper’s, “John Ruskin: An 
Essay,” by Mrs. Anve Thackeray Ritchie, 
sketchy and personal, a complement of the 
more critical and extended study of that 
master of English published in the same 
magazine some movths ago; “‘The Re- 
stored Head of Iris in the Parthenon 
Frieze,”’ by Dr. Charles Waldstein; and 
‘“The Winged Victory of Samothrace,’’ by 
Theodore Child. Scribner’s gives us “The 
Hidden Self,” by Professor James of Har- 
vard, and a first installment of ‘“‘In the 
Footprints of Charles Lamb,” a very well 
written paper by Benjamin Ellis Martin. 
la The Century you turn, perhaps, first to 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ‘‘Gloucester Cathe- 
dral.”’ Professor Boyesen contributes an 
open letter on Henrik Ibsen. The best 
short story of the month is Mr. James Lane 
Allen’s, in The Century; at least, you will 
say so unless you are a heretic and have 
thrown away your belief in the author of 
“The Scarlet Letter” as the only supreme 
imaginative writer we have produced. 
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The Burr-Hamilton Duel. W With Correspond- 
euce p eceding the same. Compiled trom 
the fires of the New York Heraid, i, July 
Ith. 16th, Isth, 2dand August 4th, te 
x5. pp. 42. New ‘york: The Hamilton “Bank” 
Studies Literature #nd Style. By Theodore 
Hunt, Ph.D. 8x56, pp. xiv, 303. New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son..... ......+.+- 
Bright Bits of Reac ings in Missionary Societies. 
A Collection of Essays, Poems. stories, Col- 
lognies and Bibte Keadings. 7x! pp. 176. 
Rockford, J)i.: Mo: itor Prin ing House..... 40 
Report of the Comm.csion on Industria! Educa- 
tion made to the Legislature . Pepvnsylva- 
nia. With Appendices. 10x", pp.592 Har- 
risburg: Edwin K,. Meyers............--.ss000« 
Taree en! in a Boat. (To say nothing of the 
y Jerome K. Jereme. Illustrations 
by a Fooderick 8x6, pp. 2 New York: 
enry Hult & Co.. 
A wed, a Modern Kuro By © Fyffe, 
Ihl, vee Teas to isis” "BGx6lg, 
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Magic, White and Biaah: or, The Sctence of 
tinite and Infinite Life. Containing Prac- 
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Franz Hartmann. M.D. 8x5, pp. x, 28. 
New York: John W. Lovell Uo............... 
a Busband. 4 Pattonce Stapleton. 
784x5, pp. 203. The samé...............-+0eee 
Children pe iniecine. A Romance. By 
William sharp. 74x44. pp. 312. The same. 
A Very Strat.ce Library. By F.W. Robinson. 
TIGER, OD. FE. TRO GRIEG, 20c0cccccccccccceccoce 
viata be — the bg *,3 By Baty ard Kip- 
The Lady from the sea. By “Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated with the Author’s permission by 
Eleanor Marx-Aveling Whivha critical in- 
overseen S by Edmund Gosse Srpes Se- 
5, 4. Londen, England: T "Fisher 
A London Piane-Tree, and Other Verses. By 
pu y Lavy. Cameo Series, 8x5, pp. %, The 





In Thongbtiand and in Dreamiand. “By Elsa 
D’*sterre Keeling. 8x6. pp. +" The same. 
Frozen Heerts, A nomense. By G. Webb 4 p- 
New Yorn: D. Ap- 
Heath's "Modern Language Series. Ans Nem 
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fuss By Charles Herbert Moore. With il- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Wanamaker’s 
IWustrated Catalogue 
Spring and Summer 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 





Gives you a notion of the bigzest Store 
in the world (the biggest Dry Goods 
Store in Amerion), and puts you in the 
way of enjoying all its facilities, wherever 
you are, 


JoHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOOKS BY MAIL 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Translated by MISS WORMELEY. 


THE BAGPIPERS. 


By GXKORGS SAND. 12mo, half Russia, uniform with 
our edition of “ Balzac’s Novela,” price $1.50. 


George Sand’s novel *‘ Les Maitres Son- 
neurs,’’ never before translated into Eng- 
lish. When it is added that the translator 
is MissKatherine Prescott Wormeley,whose 
translations of Balzac have given her such 
ahigh reputation, enough is said to indicate 
the excellence of the work. George Sand has 
never been translated by a writer so capa- 
ble of rendering her spirit and the graces 
of her style as Miss Wormeley, and a new 
interest will be awakened in the author of 
** Consuelo ’’ by this undertaking.—Alex- 
ander Young, in “ Critic.’? 


ALBRECHT, 


A Story. By ARLO BATES. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS. 


By Lou1Ise CHANDLER MOULTON. Illustrated, lémo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE NEW PRIEST IN CONCEPTION 


A Novel. By RopertT LOWELL. Revised edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





NEARLY READY, 


SONS OF THE SOIL. 


A new volume of Balzac translated by Miss WORME- 
LEY. 


Sold by all booksellers.. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


“The Loyal Mountaineers 
of Tennessee” 


is an interesting history of the heroism and endur- 

ance ot Exst Tennesseeans in the War for the Uvion, 
of their deliverance by Burnside and his companions 
in arms. #nd of the relief to tneir dest*tution sent bv 
eee and other States, when the War had 








OR EXPRESS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
BOOKSELLERS and IMPORTERS, 
27 & 29 West Twenty-third 8t., New York; 

27 King William 8t., Strand, London, 


fill orders on favorable terms, by mail or 
express, for all classes of current publica- 
tions and of out-of-print and rare books, 
American or foreign. 





Catalogues and esti- 
mates furnished on application, and careful 
attention given to inquiries by mail. In 
connection with their Branch House in 
London, Messrs. Putnam have exceptional 
facilities for purchasing at the lowest prices, 
for public and private libraries, supplies of 
British and Continental publications. 


RE +g woe oo 





BOOKS TIBBALS BOOK CO., 


28 Warrer Street. New York 


HARPER’ 8 PERIODICALS. 








S BAZAB. .... ° 
Ha KP Ere: 8 Da, PEOPLE.“ 
@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 
m receipt a ten ce’ 
HARPRR & BROTHERS WEW YORK. 


END toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
204 and 208: Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. for 
the lowest rates !na papers. 


OFP’S BUREAU p44 ADVERTISING. 
Best service. Send for Special varaloane of 
1,00 papers. 150 Nassau Street. N. V 


N EWSPAPER ¥ DVERTISING. 
479 ages, 30 Cents. 
&. P. ROWFLL & 00,7. 0 Spruce Street. N. V. 














lated their land. 
as been commended by “The Literary World” 
ont Shor leading newsvapers of the countr Ye 
Vor coples at all leadin? Booksellers, or of OGDEN 
BROS. & CO. Publishers, Knoxville Tenn. 





TYPEWRITERS. 
Save 25 to £0 Percent. 
Remingtons. Caligraphs Ham- 
monds and ry oth veto. New £ 
second-hand, Bought. Sold. Vx- 
changed. Send for | ia Catalogue 
writers, 8 











WATERS 


PIANOS 


now offer our new STYLE 10 WATERS 
UPRIGHT PIANO (as shown in cut) includ- 
ing a handsome plush stool and embroid- 
ered cover, for $250 cash, or $275 on in- 
stallments, only $20 cash and #8 monthly 
for the balance until paid. 
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These are the famous new Waters Uprights, the 
best and most durable eae made, 744 oclaves, 
RICH, DEEP TONE WITH FINE SING- 
ING QUALITY, full iron frame, repeating ac- 
tion, finest ivory keys, THREE PEDALS and 
©Since Ten ielivery withi 

0 charge for delivery in twenty miles of 
New York, or for boxing and shipping’ to distant 
points. Prices and terms the same in all 
parts of the United States. Send for catalogue 
with reduced prices and terms, 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
134 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


was introduced in its presen 
oan 4 % lin in tote “Other maberefol. - 
lowed in the manufacture of these instruments, but 
the Mason & Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world 
Mason & Hawlin offer, as demonstration of the 
ualled excellence of their 8, the fact that 


at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 


including that. of Paris, 1267, 
in competition with best mak- 
ere, of all — tries, they have 
invariabl en the highest 

tal free. 


honors. 
n & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
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&c. THE CAL'GRA BHO RYPRWitITING co. 
F. Lyman Browne, Mgr., 245 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERRERT ROOTH KING & BRO. Rroadwav N.V 











EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


often L_FOR SALE; in Southern California, 
to be disposed of this winter. A Girls’ School. Ad- 
dress, ISABELLA G. OAKLEY, Santa Barbara. Cal. 


RYN MAWR COLLEG BRYN MAWR, 
.i0miles trom Phiiadelphia A Colleee for 
i The ram, stating the graduate and 
undergraduste courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on applicativn. 


WANTED. 


A LADY OF TACT AND BU SINESS ABIL- 
wn hae a position as Matron. Has had charge of 
= Institution containing severa! hundred ch'ldrer. 

Can furnish highest testimonials as to fitness and 
ability, Address, MATRON. P.O. Box 518, Philadelphia. 


yous" CAN LAY BY $500 To $1500. 























forus. You can’tdo it in any 
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Ve Seth coptel sae : = ly thone "who work 
ither w or part time A n iu: lor answer. 
fo, O Winston & Co., Pubs., Phila., Chicago, Kas. Oty. 


TIFUL colored rug patterns printed on 
i sore. to be worked in yarn or rags. 
iso the new nag bees N.” rug machire. 
Send for 
I1CAN R 


i. + a etc.. Agents Wanted. AMER- 
to SS a day. Samples worth 2.15 free. 
$5 Lines not under horses’ feet, Wa rite Bre 








JG COMPANY, "Saderora, Me. 
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BARNES’ LEADING HYMN-BOOKS 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES: 








Carmina Sanctorum, 


EDITED BY 
| ROSWELL DWIGHT HITCHCOCK, D.D. 
| TAGHARY EDDY, D.D 
LEWIS WARD MUDGE, D.D. 


Songs of Praise, 


EDITED BY | 
LEWIS WARD MUDGE, D.D., 
| 


OF PRINCETON. 























A GREAT FAVORITE, 


In country and city churches throughout the United 
States. 


ADOPTED BY 


Hund rete of churches, incuding the Westminster 
Presb. Church “(eid St.), N. x City; Fifth Ave. “Brick 
Church” mae Van Dyke’s). N ‘ity; “ Church ed 
ne ~~ gual (Dr. Sunderland’s), Washington, D. 


“Gordiany ayprov roved anid recommended by all. 

YA SANCTORUM introduce an 
tablished the principle of “ Fewer hymns and b better 
t 


vhis ge Ly saree * try indorsed, by eighty 
of a paftors. style books of 1,0u) 

mns sane over mast tonivete, “atriboe or retire! 
© not be misled bay the statements of desverate 
gounasibo: at Take the original, the latest and the 
. In the words of the New York Observer, ere is 
nothing better in the, line of hymn books than the 

Carmina Sanctoru 


PRAYER-MEETINGS 


Cannot be furnished with a better book than Sones 
OF PRAISE, just published. 


503 Hymns, 239 pages, octavo. 


THE BEST OF THE “GOSPEL-HYMNS.” 


Old favorites and new Selections. 


ADOPTED BY 


Harlem Presb. Church (Dr. Ramsay’s). N. Y. City, 
Reformed Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, Dr. 
Davis’, etc., etc. 





For descriptive circulars. terms and samples, address 


A, S. BARNES & CO., 111 William 





ew York. 





t y claim for their Pianos, that they are 
Seas to all others. They recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 

art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute estsly to the remarkable im 

provement introduced b oom BP the gpa reer 1882, 
and now known as the “ Hamu Prano 
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—e and Organs sold for ye | or easy payments; 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
B N. NEW YORE 
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—_ Ss ERViICEHs.— 
In the five following, ie Music is interepereed 
through and ip ith the R e Read- 





DEATH pasted sc being ONGUER Hil together after them. 


NQUEROR. By E. S. Lorenz. 

Kine OF LOVE. &y J. R. Murray. 
sAviON VICTORIOUS, 2 v. & Har. 
EASTER MORNING. By E. E. Rexford. 
THE RISEN CHRIST. By J. E. Hall. 


rice, & Cente per Single Copy. 
a Fes following tne Carols are La after the 
° 


ngs instead of being inters rough them. 
“at L SELECTIONS FOR 330 


Swit cakots a oe vr- 


LLIER, B 
IMES wi ith € AROL 5 7 ROOT, iu R- 
« RAY, EY, PC ORTER, &c 


ENDORF, &c. 
THE EASTER RAN NGELS. By H. BUTTERWORTH 


THE STORY of the RESURRECTION. sitcxwix 


Cents per Sinule Copy. 
Send ior ‘om ‘Cantons of EASTER MUSIC. 
——PURLISHED BY—— 


JOHN 
74 W. 4th St., 
olasnatn eed 





MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


“KING FOREVER ”’’ A new service of Scrip- 
ture and Song for Easter-tide, comprising Anthems 
for the Choir; Hymns for the Congregation; Solos; 
Gloria; Cnoruses tor Choir and People, with Respon- 
sive Reaoings, progressively arranged. A capital 
service for the Suuday-School. By the Rev. ROBERT 
Lowky. 1€ 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cemts each by mail. 
THE THIRD Day, DAY OF JOY. CAPTIVITY CAP- 
TIVE, KING OF GLORY, GATES OF Day, THE 
RISEN JESUS, by same anthor, at same prices. 
EASTER ANNUAL. NO. 14: Easter Carols by 
favorite authors—pbew this year. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 
Number | to 13 previous fennes. supplied. 
Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services and An- 
thems sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E, Ninth Street, New York. 
___8LRANDOLPH 8T.. CHICAGO. 





FISSHE 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST BILL. 


THERE is a bilf pending before the Leg- 
islature of this State which proposes to 
reduce the legal rate of interest from six 
per cent. to five per cent. per annum. 
Formerly the rate was seven per cent.; 
but some years ago it was reduced to six 
per cent. We see no good reason why the 
rate should be again reduced, so as to 
bring it down to five per cent. Such a 
reduction would put the interest rate in 
this State lower than in any other State 
in the Union; and so far as the law prac- 
tically operated, it would bave a tendency 
to drive loanable capital out of the State 
for investment elsewhere at a better in- 
terest rate. 

A very much better bill would be one 
that repeals the law fixing any legal rate 
of interest, except where the parties them- 
selves in the terms of the loan have failed 
to fix such a rate. We believe that the 
rate of interest to be paid for money lent 
should be left to the unrestrained discre- 
tion of the lender and the borrower, and 
hence that where they fix a rate in the 
terms of the contract the law should re- 
gard that rate as legal, and inforce it 
accordingly. The only case in which the 
law should fix a rate is that in which the 
parties have failed to do so, All usury 
penalties of every description should be 
repealed, as has been done years ago in 
Great Britain, 

We place this doctrine on the general 
ground that money is as really an article 
of trade between the borrower and lender, 
as is tea or coffee or any other article be- 
tween the buyer and the seller, and that 
the rate of interest to be paid for the 
use of money will regulate itself un- 
der the law of supply and demand better 
than it can be regulated by any arbitrary 
and fixed statutory rule. We would as 
soon regniate rates of rent for houses or 
stores by express statute as the rate of in- 
terest by statute. The practical truth is 
that, in this city and in the State, and 
everywhere else where interest rates are 
fixed by law, the law itself is for the most 
part a failure, and in one way or another 
the parties themselves fix the rate, either 
directly or indirectly. The law is ig- 
nored and treated as a dead letter, because 
not found expedient or useful in actual 
practice. 

The theory that rates of legal interest 
and usary laws are needed to protect 
borrowers against unjust exactions by 
money-lenders is a mere theory that has 
no good foundation in fact. The tempo- 
rary use of money is worth what it wi] 
bring in the money market; and this will 
be best regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, just as prices of commodi- 
ties are regulated by this law. Nobody 
proposes to fix a rate of prices for com- 
modities as the means of protecting buy- 
ers against urjust exactions by sellers; 
and there is no more reason for the pro- 
tection of borrowers against the injustice 
of lenders. Not the slightest harm would 
come to the interests of business or the 
real interests of justice, if every usury 
law in this country were repealed, and all 
parties left perfectly free to make their 
own contracts on this subject. We thor- 
oughly believe in this principle, and hence 
for years have advocated the repeal of all 
usury legislation and all interest rates as 
fixed by statute. Wherever and whea- 
ever the experiment has been tried, it has 
been found to work well. This is the 
common-sense view of the subject. 





> 
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THE PACIFIC RAILROAD BILL. 


SENATOR FRYE from the Select Com- 
mittee on the Pacific Railroads, was 
reported to the Senate a consolidated bill 
which provides for the funding of the 
debt due to the Government from the 
Union Pacific and the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Companies. The bill contains the 
terms for the adjustment, settlement, and 
final payment of the debt. 

The principal of the debt due from the 
Union Pacific Company is $27,236,512, 
which by interest on bonds issued to the 
company and paid by the United States 
has been increased to about $50,000,000. 
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The principal of the debt due from the 
Central Pacific Company is $25,885,120, 
which also by interest on bonds issued to 
this company and paid by the United 
States has been increased to more than 
$50,000,000. For the payment of these 
amounts the Government holds second 
mortgage bonds against these respective 
companies, bearing interest at the rate of 
six per cent, per annum. 

The plan of the report made by Senator 
Frye is to fund the debt against the Union 
Pac fic Company into a three per cent. 
mortgage bond covering the entire prop- 
erty of the Company, with a series of pay- 
meuts from time to time that will effect 
the payment of the whole debt in fifty 
years. A similar plan is proposed in re- 
spect to the Central Pacific Company, 
with this difference, that the rate of inter- 
est on the funding mortgage bonds is to 
be two per cent., and that the period of 
seventy-five years is fixed for the liquida- 
tion of the entire debt, and that the 
amounts to be paid by the Company are 
to be gradually increased at the end of 
every period of ten years. The difference 
in the condition of the two companies is 
the basis for this distinction in the details 
of the settlement to be made with them. 

Senator Frye, in a brief speech, ex- 
plained the general provisions of the bill, 
and expressed the opinion that, if passed 
by Congress and accepted by the compa- 
nies, it would accomplish the result aimed 
at, and in the final result secure to the 
Government the payment of all its claims 
against these companies. The Govern- 
ment did a very wise thing in extending 
aid to the great enterprise of building the 
Union and Central Pacific railroads, and 
in lending its czedit to the companies for 
the purpose. The enterprise was at the 
time too great for merely private capital 
to accomplish ; and if the Government 
had not interposed its helping hand, the 
work would have been delayed for many 
years, and to the serious loss of the gen- 
eral public. The results most abundantly 
establish the eminent wisdom pursued by 
Congress at the time, 

The Government having, besides mak- 
ing large and valuable land grants to these 
companies, lent its credit to them in build- 
jng the roads, has a just claim to be re- 
imbursed to the full extent of such credit; 
and to secure this result is the object of 
the bill reported by Senator Frye. The 
proposition seems to be a generous and 
liberal one toward the companies, and is 
made by the Committee with the under- 
standing that, if adopted by Congress, the 
companies will accept it in good faith and 
carry it into effect. This would settle a 
question that has remained in an unset- 
tled state for many years. The Thurman 
law was designed to be such a settlement; 
and yet experience has shown its inade- 
quacy to the end. Republicans have a 
working majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress; and they ought to have skill enough 
to put this Pacific Railroad question into 
a form that will end all further contro- 
versy on the subject. It is to be hoped 
that such will be the fact, 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE attention of our readers generally, 
and particularly those interested in 
finance, is called to the quarterly reports 
of a large number of the National Banks 
of this city, which we print in this week’s 
paper. The management of the New 
York City banks is recognized throughout 
the country as being of the very best, and 
the stocks of these banks are now eagerly 
sought for by conservative investors at 
continually advancing prices. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 








NTT Sit oki odsesseecens « ++ $30.377,109 

Capital stock. ........cscecccecees 5,000,000 

ris siiinddbnwereessawescees 1,460,000 

Undivided profits................- 374,281 
BANK OF NEW YORK, NW. B. A. 

one cc reRooneesaneeen $25,670,252 

— EE Sect emia beikae ace 2,000,000 

Sve b add E 0060 0e cow's 1,000,000 

Dudivided Se PR pers 641,562 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 

ROOM, cone dcberhobiveoes> ote $11,467,382 

2,000,000 

000 

155,374 

$33.469.800 

300.009 

000 
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CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANE. 


bse disevcu’ eccccseess $0,498,087 

esd CUE, katie cacmikde éoeiiene os ) 
Uuaivieed petite. test 91,885 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
nie ceatis dite: since hpenaniiets $1,844,640 
Capital stock........ ..ccccccsceee 250,000 
GIS adie Sa ecpeckn Sst. hs Ale 50.000 
Ondivided profits..............+.+ 77,817 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 

esa aie’ Soebetetevenced $32.517,144 
Cosmet eS RT aeons 3.200 000 
eels ales Hout ben wen cnpeeeeee 1,280,000 
Dadivided METS cece ceed oc ate 255,885 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BAYK. 
TREE A AAPM $31,181.108 
Pam eh UE ESSER Ar ere 1,500 — 
Cndivided profite...-........e---- 668,322 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
1S RS TR $4,787,609 

pag tal stock “eat ie Soe tga le 600, 
SR Pry ree 400,000 
Dadi vided our rar Se 176,333 





Resources...... 
Capital stock.. 

Surplus........ he i 
Undivided: profits..............-. 183,922 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Rete easels fe $17,112,986 
Capital SRL TS RNS Se ee 1,500,000 
SD cok bs cheshinvendscouesken 
Un vided RNs ns6akacae <ake 413,084 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
I i ine pccietiekrsns one $2,827,603 
oo ER badasnswaccnvectencs 300,000 

Lp ardceb lied deel ssid ccuvecis 250,006 
Dndivided SNE Cdn cakde sedseee 40,241 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 

ated ats sabia dbe ape etwhbe $4,454,297 

Capital st SE tess Pessabassesiinese 600,000 
Fad ror le a ie caren we 120 000 
Undivided profits................ 288,369 

NATIONAL PARK BANK 
ER SR SO a Rahal $33.597.370 
a aa PA rarer cy 000, 
a SRE ee 1,500,000 


Un ivided cds «nhirveasiniane 105,768 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK 
IN ons canenticsanirh agai $3,104 111 
Capital stock......... .....+.s.6- 1,000,000 
Undivided DL <cusktscicesbses 5,954 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
iid ccc seven setics 434% $7,938.604 
SE Cows éceccccnspesenncs 500.000 
i EE I ee 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 33,419 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
II cassedeesewss<desdees $4 576,974 
Seems i irinin dacmepwatak ai 300{000 

~ = TEES RR Poe 284,113 
un PO OB iicscccccccetccs 14,621 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
RII oso ccc ccccc ee scicssesese 6,441,086 
EE EO a 500.000 
ee ici chil aiken eaiaai 115.000 
Undivided profits. ................ 40,977 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 
Sd bieniink tes akee-ox oes bs $2,699,343 
Capital st sitsakcnesstavacncene 150.000 
a akin ens oa nednens¢-0des 35.000 
Undivided profits................. 251,771 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE monetary situation is still a source 
of solicitude in Wall Street. Tune Treas- 
ury absorbed funds freely during the 
month of February, to the extent, it is 
estimated, of about eleven millioms; and 
the bank reserves are now down to $211,- 
150, showing that nearly all are again be- 
low legal requirements. A further ag- 
gravation of the difficulty is the retention 
of funds by the interior; shipped there 
during the fall and winter months, and 
usually returned to Eastern points before 
this period; but not soin this instance. 
These funds have of course been held be- 
cause of the great expansion of trade 
throughout the country, and in some in- 
stances to carry over unsold stocks. At 
the same time there is relatively less pres- 
sure upon the money markets of the West 
and South, than at the Eastern seaboard 
cities, where, with the preparations of 
April settlements in early prospect, und 
the scarcity of loanable funds, there is 
more or less uneasiness regarding the 
outlook between now and April ist. 

Two influences have, however, afforded 
considerable relief: First, Secretary Win- 
dom’s renewal of bond purchases, result- 
ing in the release of several millions from 
the Treasury, and next, the easier condi- 
tion of the foreigh money markets, which 
permitted a reductien of the Bank of Eng- | 
land rate to 44 per cent. and encouraged | 








a lower rate of sterling enchange, Had 
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it not been for these developments Satur- 
day’s bank stateraent would have un- 
doubtedly bad a bad effect. As it was, the 
loss in reserve attracted very little atten- 
tion; for the reason that it was helieved 
the bank’s condition was stronger than 
appeared. Secretary Windom’s reported 
intention to reduce the public deposits 
another five millions was not very favor- 
ably recelved; but, as he 1s not Jikely to 
do this in an embarrasring manner, there 
is no occasion for alarm. After all, it may 
prove that uneasiness respecting April 
settlements has been so general as to 
fully prepare against its effects, It is 
known that consid rable amounts of 
time money are now held from the market 
in expectation of better rates later in the 
month; the use of which will tend to 
avert stringency. At the same time 
speculators are interested in manipulat- 
ing the loan market, and the chief danger 
lies in their present ability to do so. For- 
eign Exchange is in a sensitive condition, 
however, and any advance in money 
rates here would undoubtedly be reflected 
in lower prices for sterling. London has 
lately been a better purchaser of Ameri- 
can stocks, which is also a favorable fac- 
tor. 

The stock market has been irregular. 
The heavy decline in Reading was fol- 
lowed by an even sharper rally, due to the 
over-sold condition of the stock, which 
practically resulted in a corner, and the 
payment of heavy premiums for cash 
stock. For several days the transactions 
in the shares covered about half the deal- 
ings on the Board; consequently the 
market was largely dominated by its fluc- 
tuations, the chief exception being Sugar 
Trust, which appears to be a law unto 
itself, and altogether beyond the calcu- 
lating powers of ordinary buyers and 
sellers. The comparatively easy condition 
in call money facilitated the rally in other 
stocks, 

In the railroad situation there is little 
change, and no fresh rate disturbances of 
importance are reported. Earnings con- 
tinue large; but are not now showing up 
so largely as formerly, nor can the con- 
tinuance of such favorable comparisons 
be expected, in view of the large returns 
of last year. The Eastern trunk-lines and 
Southern roads are all doing well, the least 
satisfactory reports coming from the Cen- 
tral Northwest. Business in that section 
of the country is scarcely realizing earlier 
expectations. The farming classes are 
suffering from low prices for all their 
products; and in not a few instances dis- 
tributers have over-estimated the require- 
ments of winter and early spring trade. 
At the South affairs are very different; a 
large cotton-crop at profitable prices, 
coupled with a veritable ‘*‘ boom ” in iron 
and manufacturing industries, having 
stimulated trade to an unusual degree. 
In the East the situation, tho hopeful, is 
not unmixed with discouragement. Man- 
ufacturers are often perplexed by the 
severity of competition; and, while not 
complaining of the volume of business, 
have much to say about the diminution 
of profits. The tariff is an additional 
source of tribulation; and, altho there 
seems little prospect of any reduction in 
taxation, still discussion breeds discon- 
tent, and the tariff comes in for a good 
deal of undeserved blame from those of 
either conviction. 

The iron trade is rather weaker; but 
manufacturers assert they could secure 
abundant orders at slight concessions 
which they cannot afford in the present 
condition of the raw material market. 
The coal trade continues dull and prices 
are being shaded more generally owing to 
increasing supplies on hand: manufactur- 
ing sizes, however, are in ready demand. 
Wheat was more active ina speculative 
sense, the price, however, still declining. 
Cutton ruled strong: also coffee and sugar. 
Exports continue large; the shipments of 
cattle to Eurepe still being a feature. 
Imports have ceased to increase, which is 
important in connection with foreign ex- 
change. Clearing-house returns last week 
at the principal cities of the United States 
showed an increase of nine per cent, over 
the same week last year; the largest per- 
centage of gain being at Baltimore, St. 





Louis and Philadelphia; the smallest at 
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Boston, Chicago and New York. These 
figures at least do not substantiate the 
frequent complaints of dull trade. 

The following 1s a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March8 Marchi. Differences. 
LOAanB........+++ $406.230,100 $409,710,900 Dec.. 3,480,800 
Specie........... 77,865,900 79,847,200 Dec.. 2 481,300 
Legal tenders.. 25,547.000 27,171,800 Dec.. 1,624,800 
Deposits......... 410,806,200 418,619,200 Dec.. 7,813,000 
Circulation 8,472,200 8,350,700 Inc.. 122,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie........... $77,965,900 = $79,847,200 Dec..$2,481,000 
Legal tenders.. 25,547,000 = 27,171,200 _Dec.. 1,624,800 
Total reserve... 102,912,900 107,019,000 Dec.. 4,106,100 
Reserve requ’'d 

against depos- 

BIB sc'snccoseces 2,701,550 104,654,800 Dec.. 1,959,250 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements.... 211,350 2,894,200 Dec. 2,152,850 


Excess of reserve March 9, 1859................ 


8,548,300 


Currency 6s, 18%. 
Currency 68, 1896 
Currency 6s, 1891. 
Currency 6s, 1898. 
Currency 6s, 1899. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 
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— IN 190 
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eneces - 1924 
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— ) Third Nav’l...... 180 186 
600 |Union ..........- - 
= | Onit'dStatesdiat.215 - 
%5 | WestSide Bank. 26 — 
r=} Western Nat'l.. % 9734 
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ng FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

Bank stocks continue to advance in 
price, while the demand seems to be more 
than equal to the supply. The following 
figures will show the quotations of value 
on the dates named of a few of the lead- 
ing banks of this city: 


lst July, 1889. ist Jan., 1800. lst March, 1890. 
America. ......182 200 222% 
Commerce.....196 200 211% 
Importers... ... 525 550 580 
Pash .cccccccces 289 250 302% 


The recent lowering of the official rate 
of discount by the Bank of England to 
44 per cent., and the wise renewal of 
purchases of 4 per cent. Government 
bonds by Secretary Windom, gives new 
evidence of continued ease in the money- 
market throughvut the spring months. 

The sales of real estate in New York and 
Brooklyn during the past week reach 
into the millions, and in most instances 
good prices are obtained. Some large sales 
in Brooklyn were made at what were 
generally considered very low prices. 

Senater Stanford, of California, is out 
in favor of permitting the Government 
to make loans on real-estate security. He 
would have a law allowing those in 
want of money to present mortgages on 
their real estate, say at 40 or 50 per cent. 
of its actual value, to the Government, and 
receive currency for the same, as has 
long been done on the deposit of Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Our readers will not fail to notice this 
week, in our financial columns, the quar- 
terly statements of a large number of our 
National Banks—showing figures which 
give new evidence of steadily increasing 
prosperity. There are no better, sounder 
or safer financial institutions in the coun- 
try, than the banks of this city. 

All the people rejoice when they find 
that the staple article of coal can be 
bought at low prices. It is currently re- 
ported that more than 10,000 car-loads 
are now on the tracks of the New Jersey 
Central Railroad waiting delivery, which 
if made up in one continuous train 
would reach more than twenty miles. So 





much for an open winter, 
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The bucket shops, of New York, 
now having. a very hard time of it. The 
police are after them in force, and we 
sincerely hope will speedily force them 
out of business, into jail, as law-breakers, 

Mr. Nathaniel Niles having resigned 
the presidency of the Tradesmen’s Na- 
tional Bank of this city, which office he 
has held for many years, has resumed the 
practice of law as a member of the law 
firm of Messrs. N. and M. Niles. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable March 24tb. 

Merchants engaged in the South Amer- 
ican trade are very much interested in a 
Brazilian dispatch, received by William 
R. Grace & Co., announcing a drop in the 
rate of foreign exchange of over eight 
per cent. Last week exchange was 
quoted at 24} pence, and when the Grace 
cable was sent it had fallen to 22}. 

The ‘‘ Asbury Park National Bank” 
very narrowly escaped being wrecked by 
the ‘* Pell-Classen syndicate.” It has 
just undergone an overhauling by the 
bank examiners, and while it was suc- 
cessfully used in the kiting operations of 
these wreckers, much to the damage of 
its reputation, it has come out of the 
snarl all right, it is believed. 

The Boston Advertiser says the United 
States is now paying, in interest, upon our 
national debt $35,000,000. In contrast 
with this France pays annually in inter- 
est $258,000,000; Great Britain, $130,800,- 
000: Austro-Hungary, $126,000,000; Italy, 
$100,000,000; Russia, $220,000,000, and 
Spain, $56,000,000. Prussia alone, of the 
German States, pays $44,000,000; and 
Canada, with but one-twelfth of the pop- 
ulation of this country, pays nearly one- 
third as much annually in interest, or 
$10,000,000. 

‘The want of snow in all the leading 
lumbering districts of the country has 
been a very serious damage to those en- 
gaged in the lumber business, and to the 
public generally. Prices, it is believed, 
will advance considerably unless we are 
soon favored with a heavy snow-fall. 

The. Financial Chronicle prints figures 
showing that, during the month of Feb- 
ruary, the United States Treasury took 
from the channels of trade over $11,000,- 
000. In view of this fact, Secretary Win- 
dom shows his usual sagacity and wisdom 
in offering again to buy 4 per cent. bonds 
at not over 123. 

The following interesting table, before 
given, will show what the Government 
received and spent in the years given: 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
SO. ic. sonrccce ageeee $10,700,000 $10,800,000 
Discs dtinddsoscsesenes 9,300,000 8,400,000 
haséencekenehsnanehe 16,800,000 18,200,000 
ES Oe eon 24,300,000 15,100,000 
EL dtcceennceneenene 19,400,000 24,300,000 
tvivedsd uasacal 43,500,000 40,900,000 
BEER, 2. creeséces ect 56,000,000 68,200,000 
Poddédisntiitabianeal 322,000,000 1,295,000,000 


The Government receipts for 1889 were 
$389,000,000. 

Our city banks have degreased in sur- 
plus reserves during the past week, $2,152,- 
850, and now hold $361,350 above legal 
requirements. Following are the details: 


seem. - Stems, 100—Decrease.... $3,480,800 
pecie........ 900—Decrease..... 2 481 
Lora tie Boar 000---Decrease.... 1,684 
Deposits. . 10.806,200—Decrease.... 7. 
Citeulation.. 1 a1 700_Inorense. aa 1 


Money is plenty now 1n all the leading 
financial centers of Europe, and the rates 
of Foreign Exchange in this market, as 
reported by the eminent bankers, Brown 
Brothers & Co. and others, indicate early 
gold importations and a general revival 
of trade. 

a following big figures will show 


~~ g deposits at the end of last week 
in the popular banks named: 
mical National............ ...... 
National — il beaded ide ala 
mporters and Traders............... __ 22,001,000 000 
Grand total in tbree banks. ... "$70,246,000 


All the other banks make a good show- 
ing also, as will be sce by their official 
statements published :l..where in our 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


A particularly valuable and instructive series of 
lst, to continue every (~~ R fi — 


THE BEACON, 


of Boston, Mass. Ev son ip any way interest- 
ed in these securities should not fail t 4 Dread ond pre- 
serve the very valuable information and figures 
given. it may” 


Save You Lots of Money. 
10 WEEKS, ONLY 50 CENTS, 


Every Member ef the Family will Enjoy it. 
a copies 5 cents; $2.50 per annum. Mailed Fri- 


CYRUS A. PAGE, Publisher, 


295 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


MORTGAGE LOANS 87 
Sanit 7” fivitiors 


‘‘ How to Make the Most of 
Prosperity,” a pamphlet of in- 
formation on loaning money 
west, is sent to all who ask it. 
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Tue Kansas Crty Investment Company, 
sas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 





ANSAS CITY — THE FUTURE GREAT 
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N F. SIMMONS 
Real Estate Agent, Sanene City, Me. 


G and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 
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CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
First Mortgage Securities 7 and 8 per cent. Denver 


Real Estate Investments, improved and unimproved 
property. 
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DENVER, COL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


If you wanes good SIX or auras r cent. 
——- on Kansas City, Mo.,or Kansas City, Kan 
8, property, or Bonds, Bank "Stocks, or Shori-time 
Collateral Paper, write us. 


WHIPPLE LOAN & TRUST CO. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, 250,000 


Collections promptly made on ali points of ee 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ene VICE-PRESIDENT. 
PF. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Casa 
PERRY HARHISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in large cities in the Weat 
like St. Paul is s*eadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. If you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 
GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CoO., 


Aberdeen, a County, Dakota. 
We desire an arra 

















whereby he will furnis the purchase money and we 

the op me hundred and sixty- 
acre farms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
furnishing the money. and they give back contract to 
divide with us equaily the net profits on sales. Two 
to three years’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 


$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made a1 guarea- 
teed. Debentures insane Aa eG Com: secured by 
First Mortgages held b reas pavabic 
at the Chemical NaticnalE Bank, New LC Ee 
urities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it pat, Cor- 
ted. Write for particulars. 
RB. Pr a E. Cc. ive RESEEE Treas. 
b: ‘M.MCELBINNEY, Vice-Pres.C.P.W ay — “hme 
A. DEWING ESON, 18 Wall St.. Agents. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Mipnen: lis and Omaha were eight rt ago, 
ents made in Duluth now will yield as 
ae as investments made in those places in 

Now is the time to anticipates eo ) Svenen 
dev 


that are sure to follow the guest 
— of 1889. ya — 4, in’ ¥ wy » prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on 0! 











Cc. ei apace oy CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.S.—Acre and business property a spec falty 





r aa 


= 


AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 





| BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


| three times the amount loaned on them. 


amounts and short time. 


'| Jan. 1, 1899, 


Write us a 
Assets, : 
CariTAt AND SuRPLUs, 





EU.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60.. 


Has returned to its investors... $11, 260,245.26 

In 1889 it returned to them 

ITs STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 
LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 

} POINTS CANNOT BE OV ERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, 

No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Our Debentures are secured by. FIRST MORTGAGES “ONLY, 


1,696, {636.57 


on lands worth more than 


The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds 
these Mortgages as lrustee for the Bondholders. 
| Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for ‘at awe delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 
Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 
$4,954,920.36 
1,972,464.94 ' 


HENRY — M’g’r. | 





Seen 








KEYSTONE 


Secured b improved 
congnee to one-third present value of 
trolled b yp Bastern 0 ital. Send 
GERTY, President. 
5 UPAULRAMURS. Secretary. 


GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of . sve Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia. Penn., li 


71% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Rea! Estate in the riches ~ Ry part of the rapidly developing Northwest, ano 
prope cessful apes ence. Conservative management. Con 
to either = vt for pam phlets 


Chestnut 8 


ORR Lawes, Vice-Preside: 
. LAWSON, General. Agent. 





columns. 
AMERICAN, UOAN AND, RUSE COMPANY 
Created to transact ty Gogeral Loan, Tr Trust and An- 


ranty Deposit with stats Aust 





“AO / GUARANTEED. 
5 % r FIRST R MORTGAGES 


" KANSA 





(Penge te to had buen avons, 


FARMS 18 ACITY PI PROPERTY | 
: 4.000, 000 





AMPLE SECURITY= 
% 


NE x 
and Loan Agente, TOEEE A, K ARGUS 


BS VevESe, 
JOHND. KNOKSCO 
Investment Bankers 
er Investor's Guide free 


Branch See hoe 


Nae’. BOSTOR, 
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THERE'S MONEY EY FOR YOU 


The city 

Tn Gan Antonwes uistion $6,000. Prices very low 

put ad y. and Denver capital- 

are y., Small oy ey 
For in’ 


climate. 
ALLISE: St Drawer L. 


6 CITY MORTGAGES» 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 

FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y, 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


OMAHA 


d Eastern Nebraska city and farm loans judiciously 
Pee prove themselves ‘good investments. We offer 
a 

land interest 


and remitted . 
THe MCUAGUE INVESTMENT CO., Omaha. Neb. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


ferences: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
“cliotoren National Bank, Denver. % set 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of night rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
een offered to the public. 


ers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dosing & Son, New York City, 
Co., New York City. 
jams, isa. of the Chemical National 




















In. 
F. A. Smith, ea . No. 45 Milk St., Bostoa, Mass. 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
the 
Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 








"| The * Queen 

City ” and Me- 

New st ~ = 

7. rE, 


For illustrated Descriptive Matter Wie to th: 
LeadingReal Estate and Financial Brokers,Seattle 


CQauford Cnower 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaran‘ 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Maas, 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, #250,000. 
7% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 

Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
ee West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Bros., N. Y. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are all selected by officers of pam tpn | with 
the greatest care, and are m conservative 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fteen years’.successful experience. We makeas 

clalty of procaring large or small amounts of g 

edge short-time paver, running thre- to Tektve 
months, suitable tor banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished u) yt ication 























G President. 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President =a Manager. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan and Trust Co., | @ 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 





wee negotiated ( (without LS for Col. 
“A, — ~y" ppanrenee ‘a ~e 
indi viduals. fice, 46 € t. Geo 
itanager “Philadelphia 0 ~ ay 13 is Wainnt 
Street wm. B ood, Manager. 





{ous LSUTeE a: =a 2 N. STRIOELEE. © Cash’r 


“THE INVESTMENT. B: BANKING ‘CO, 


We make first mortgeae lon me on approved real 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
fitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 








THE MIDDLESEX 





BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... 600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Ewecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 


The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if you wishto have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest 1t in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. ~ 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS 
Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 


AL. 2qW RSENS € $0. 
Farms, Garden, Fruit an airy Lands, 


neal, soiRre EBS ioenrs, 
meraae Country Abstracts. 
ts.made for non-residents, 
10843 1 ‘och, Mireet: Denver, Colerade. 


Rerex OF THE CONDITION nat 
R 














TBE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND D 
Ss’ BOs. 3 a New York, in the State of how York, 


at the close of business, t'ebruary » 1890: 
BESS 
Loans and discounts..................+ «+» $1,396,786 » 
Overdrafts, cane and unsecur:d. ..... 155 31 
secure circulation. . one 300,000 


° 
Stocks, securities, judgments, 
ete. 254,195 




















il 

Due from other national banks.. 114,190 17 

Due from state banks 3,104 70 

anking-house, furniture and: fixtures 

Current expenses and taxes paid. ...... 7,286 16 

Premiums on U 8. bonds..............+0++ 10,435 80 

Checks and other cash ae... 14.674, 17 

changes for 51,261 99 

Bills of other banks 8,221 OJ 
~~ iertaee Lensemmenane ae is ‘and 

—_- 4,238 37 

490 360 00 

. 79,198 00 
Veal iar tas funa with U.S: Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation).......... ..... 13,500 00 




















Due to “an 7 SE wai” 





‘otal “$2, 827 ,602 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


YORK, 88.: 
ante yy ~ a. Cashier of the above- 


be- 
ashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore = this Te h day of 
March, 1890. HENRY W. KENN EDDY. 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 


Te Saati N. CROW, 
. SILBERHORN, 
a. BRINCKERHOFF, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 

BANK, at New York, in the State of tel York, at the 
close of business, February 


an ESOURC ES. 


‘{ Directors. 





Loans and discoun 





Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 
Bills of other banks..............-.se00eee0s 
Fractional paper Cuseeney, — one 











al-tender notes...... 
emption fund with 
a cent. of circulation) 


























LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $600,000 00 
Su urpiee us fund........ 
Undivided profits. ... 176,353 41 
National bank-notes 000 
Dividends unpaid......g....-. «-. 2,826 40 
ndividual “ft ect to check...... 2,821,128 #4 
Demand dcertilicates: of GABOEE co ccs ccccce 3,334 55 
Certified Checks..........c006 esses oo 149,404 96 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 92.274 43 
e to other national banks..... 582 RE 
Due tostate banks and bankers 196,624 19 
WORE. .cnccocgnccscescgococrtes ecscggocces aghoaeg 4 
STATE OF New} YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE 
1, ISAAC ALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my nowiedse and be 


March, I AUKAM 
No tare Pubic, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Coun 
rrect--A 


Cc 
. z. GOSTINI, 
KINGSLAND, $ Directors. 
SouN T. WILLETS, 





y ] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason i _baping the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns o: 


Farm eer INVESTMENT. co. 


160 NASSAU 8ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





DENVER 


REAL ESTATES theentarof Denver ischeab- 
er than vane f the distance from the center 


& Deitih aitaatsa trend QS 


Bus ‘om state" and private batik ad 
bankers 





ot New THE 

BDU Ca TR AAT RAE Secon 
RESOURCES. 

a’ ainconate . panne Basnes seopeceneose ag § 

ae ‘nie sinetaieiindiindinn io par Vain ine 

peee seourmass LS eakillaeinds <ecka see bene 





—_ notes. 
from U. 8. Treasurer 
5 per cent. redemption f ). 
Due trom collector of customs. . 


LIABILITIES. 
Japital stock paid in. 
$ ts us fund 


OOK. osecccccccccscceses ect 918,600,842 66 
1,191,665 76 
465,819 11 


- 2,316,911 96 
mame 93 





WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th IY of 
—— Notary Public Pings Cou Count 
8 
Correct—Attest: ry sa 


J. A. ROOSEVELT. t 
FREDERIC W.ST EVENS. Directors. 
ROBERT GOELE 





RExS fio: OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
rebruary <8th, 1890: 


Loans and discounts..............-.ese.0005 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured. 
bonds to secure circulation 
ay trom other nationai —.. 
Due from state banks and 
Banking-house............+ssceeese++ 
Other real outaloand mortgages 0 























‘ucrent expenses and taxes paid. . 
remiums on U.S. bonds........... 
+ for Ch nt 581 28 
earing-house. 
Bilis of other banks.................0+-s00+s 3,800 00 
Fractional pa; 
Cg 4 74 
a 504,735 10 
Legal-ieid ‘ armies 163 063 00 
jemption —_ with urer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............. ... 2,250 00 
i inwssticcecssesuiaberescotens.paoesees $4,454,297 36 
LIABILITIES. 
Cagteal I inten gidinssccangnceses $600,000 00 
—~ us fund............ an 120,000 00 
Undivided protits.........0..005 sees see 288,368 90 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
$tate bank-notes outstanding 5,131 00 
Divide: 1,440 22 
3,058,061 13 
Demand certificates of deposit 87,527 9: 
Certitied checks.............. . 44,718 OL 
Due tootner national banks. . 34,316 96 
Due to state banks and bankers. . 150,082 30 
TEs ccs ccnecceetonesesececeecs 18,550 00 
Se tnnitiei diiekiatecbeennihdeen anes 2% 36 
a or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ORK, 88.: 
I, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier 


ed 
a, - solemnly swear that the oer statement is 
true to the best of my eat Wim | ef. 
c. TEBOT JUT, Cashier. 
bed and sworn to betore me this Woh day of 


Subscri 
March, 1890. A. 
Notary Public, New York. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD SCHELL 
E. L. MERRIFIELD, 


Directors. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, $ 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, inthe 
state of New York, at the close of business February 


RESOURCES: 


Loans and discounts...............-sse000+ $983,857 59 
verdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 129 08 
. 5S. bonds to secure circulation, 4per 
Cieacsacpsqcoscocssedescussccagsess-coece 50,000 00 




















COMBS. occcccccccccccce cccccccccccevoccececes 150,000 00 
U.8. bonds on hand, 4 per cents.. 60 000 ¢ 
Stocks, securities, Judgments. claims, ete. 882,924 50 
Due from other national banks.. 68,212 40 

e from state banks ana banker: 5.8.4 7 
nking-house, furniture and fixtures... 100 000 00 
Other reat 16,500 0w 
Current expenses and tax 5,378 9% 
Stockholders’ taxeS..............++ 05 11.838 36 
Checks and other eash items.. 15,322 85 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house. 264,219 06 
Bills of other banks.................- 5,070 00 
Pri Sonal 
a see 551 60 
$51,019 50 
[ons REE notes. 93 254 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of ~ de Fad g bhbadenccasenine 2,250 00 
WABRi ot cn cncectovessncscscecnzescesocceses $2,699,242 66 
$150,000 00 
35,000 WO 
251.771 15 
45,000 00 
150 00 

Wiad so cescestctevcccoccesces 6,917 4 
Certified checks 28,914 
— s checks ou is 

Mi cccpevscccensies cee «+ 110,568 
United States depos’ 166,128 46 
——_ U.8. Ghearaing of- 
Due to other National Banks. .......... 
oe to state banks and bank- 
Sabdbekésatnescenseesccses 138,741 90 
2,217,421 51 


Total $2,649, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 
I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, 
true to the best of my know) wieg 


lief. 
MPSON. Cashter. 
Subscribed and sworn to ‘tefore me this 7th day of 
1TH, 


March, 1890. 08. % SM 
Correct— Attest: ze 
R. KELL 
JAMES 


DANIEL | D.. WYLIE, 


The Seip cuts and Investment Co, 


7% cua first | Mortgages. 
tonal Bar Park Bank New Pork yew Pork Ov. For clrcutare, s =i 


address, 


fb. BREWSTER, Directors. 











€ CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 
DENVER, OOL 


se aeaeay nel Se Nsw York Omce 





es a Bc Ras 































he %th day 
pint naga “~ 

and discounts...............ssee000: 17, 78 
ED: 000 <bbunesediecdees bhdesees 6 OI OS 
Other stocks one bonds. a venerea. e 188,953 % 
Due from other national banks...” 1,628.788 30 
7 
oO 
vo 
67 
48 
18 
AU 
r 0 

iemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 


{pot more than 5 per cent. on circula- 





LIABILITIES. 
Surplus speck: paid in 





Ti 4 
14,182)4(2 s 
101 334 82 
2,170,805 04 
4,590,883 03 
2,440,452 57 

108 54 





Total $30,377, 
Orpen OF Peal YORK, CiITy AND COUNTY OF NEW 


ew York,do solemnly swear 
ment is true to the best of my 


ARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Sworn toand gubseriteh pt me this 10th day of 
March, 1890. 
NETT, 


wow cue, Eee Co., emmnceal ‘ated in N.Y. Co. 
qouy T. TERRY, ? 
8. D, BABCOCK. 
DUMONT CLARKE, § 
EPORT OF THE CPN DITION OF T 
R LINCOLN NATIONA NK oy B, a4 
the State of new York, at the lose of business Feb- 


ruary 28th, 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............... 
Overdrafts, od 


U. 8. bonds to secure circulation . 50, 
jae securities, judgments, holies, ete. 740, 
Due from other national banks............ 

pee from state banks + bankers 


knowledge and belier. 


Directors. 




















2,250 06 
WOU scene evesscdncncissenesees: nesbind $4,576,973 79 
LIABILITING. 
Capital stock paid in $300,000 00 
lus fund........ 284,112 65 
Un ivided ee... v 
ational bank-no 45, 






tsta 
—— — subject to « Mk 
—_—— cates of deposit 
Cortitied Sisnashamanniansesaes¢seeeeces 
Cashier’s aa outstanding. . 
e to other national peaks. bwenes 


PUM norecscrsns sssrnines ee v.06: ms an 


id belief. 
ORNELL, Cashier. 
gy and sworn to before me this 6th day of 
March, 189). A. LANSING BATRD, 
—— Puiite, New York County, No 179. 

antes: 


.Vv AN SANTVOORD, ) 
i W. WEBB. > Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES. ) 


Correct 





EroRT OF THE C OXDITION pe TRE 
EAST RIVER NAT 
York, inthe State of New York, a eke - ~§ of a d 


1890. 
RESOURCES. 


ness February 28th. 








Loans OME GIRBOUIIBs 0.000000 sc cccccccccecss $925, - 4 
250.000 i 
Stocks, Msecurities. judgments, ates, 

MUR dcndcadacecetheakeosheascosencess . cece 52,025 00 
Due from other national banks............ 47,745 74 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 3609 41 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures.. 70,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes pa 4,982 92 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds........... 47,614 32 
Checks and other cash Kems. 16,955 C7 
Exchanges for  —eetReRS 41,279 56 
Bills of other hanks.............sssecseceses 8.486 00 
Fractional paper c sanrency, nickels and 













ccc cecccsaussecccesccccescsescescecceses 261 35 
i ioikcstacacins 270,480 50 
Legal-tender notes 4,425 00 
Redemption fund with ( 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 11,250 00 
Wccnscsscsccsccas edasoves $1,844,639 67 
il A BLLITI E 
Gagan 7 MAD checasventese $250,000 WO 
Surplus fund............. 50.000 00 
Un Wwided ita dwsahiesomnacis Soe 7.817 48 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 225,000 00 
Dividends unpald................sseeseeseess 
Individual Seposite subject So. gnecs seone 





4,483 44 
1,199,657 12 
19417 15 
18,314 48 


TE. ncasnanssinosectveseasecmineneens $1, (844,689 67 67 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
I, Z._E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
Gageprent is true tothe bestof my knowledge and 


Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and swarn to etere me, this 4 day of 
March, 1890. LBUR F. SMIT 
“eury Public N .W. 
Correct—Attest: 


CHARLES JENKINS, 
I. PAELP { Directors. 


Demand certificates of deposi 
Certitied checks.......... ...ss0s. 














DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. Itis no p= 4 necessary for Eastern capital- 
i e5 cent. securities for _eatety. 


Business so) ‘cited for & BAILE 
rapahoe St., Denver, Gols. 


Rete a nes 
: THE INDEPENDENT, People 
ana Trewnate' Rank. Denver 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. ga in; Netra Inyestmmons Agent, 
maha, Ne 
Money placed in choice First ancl P 
caref fully made of Real Estate offering la profits, 
either in the splendid city of Omaha or in other parts 
of the W Acts as mt for rn Investors. 








realty. Amn fA ke EO 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


— 18, 1890. 
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Total 
STATE OF “a York, Cownry oF New YORK, 3s.: 
1, GEv. HICKUK, Cashier of the National 
be Bunk, N. ¥. City, o the beat 0 Swear that the 
‘oO 


rectly represent ag trae # of the several matters 
therein cont 
SPP. 2.3 HICKOK, Qoatier. 
worn to and subscribed be me this 6th day of 
Maron 1sd0. 


A rs 
Notary Pubiic, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 


Se ae 
V. sUMFORD MOORE. 


EBENEZER «. WKIuHT, nord 
EUGENE KELL y. 


Rxes7, OF THE CONDITION OF T 
‘HinbD meses. BAN &, a tne City of 











York, at New York. Uae of New York, at the 
close of business, February <sta, 1n9): 
RESOURCES. 
Loansand digcounts...........+-sceseeceess $7,204,975 2 
Overarafts, secured and unsecured....... 4,at4 57 
Unitea states bonas to secure circulation 5y.000 Ou 
—y- ties, Judgments, eanne, ek. 194.48 08 
r national bauks........ 1274s 48 
Due trom state pam and bankers. 0,072 -4 
0,L0) OU 
2 22 87 
2,200 > 1 
nds 12,437 50 
Checks anc and other cash items.. 
Excnanges for Ulearing-house. a 6 
Bilis of other baaKS... ........ 1,,s06 00 
Fractional paper Lesssteneess 
nickeis and ce 
Ueeat-iendet notes 
S. certificates of deposit 
“for legal tenders............. 210,000 06 
——————— 4,008,148 34 
Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of Groulesien) b eccnggccooces ccs 2,250 00 
Due trom nited states Trea:urer. 
other ew, 3 per cent. vedemppetean 
fund __15,000 oo 








$1,000,000 4 
105,767 96 
43,740 Ou 
—— al bjéct wer 
iu: “aa its su 
pH —— inti os seesseeee $2,014,349 31 
Demand certificates of de- 
OMT incadackae sccesdoose 13,2k4 87 
Certified checks.........++-.+ 600,292 55 
Casnuer’s checks outstand- 
Se deccccdoccoscccsecccccccs 235,700 69 
——— 2,923,617 45 
Due to other national banks 6,188,186 (9 
Due tostate banks and bank- 
GF concgncncepreconccesossose 1,529,325 72 
——— 7,917,511 81 
NN ne Eh: Ue aaah eniipente aia $12,190,787 18 


STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s82.: 
1, G. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier of the above- 
named do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowleage and belief. 
HUTCHINGS, Cashier. 
Subsorined and sworn to ivefore, me this 71m day of 
March, . #RED K SWEASY, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


J. F CHAMBERLIN, 
BENS. GRie'r iN, 
EDWARD SCHELL, 


KPORT OF THE CONUVITION OF THE 
TRADE Tay 3S NATIONAL BANK OF T 
CilY Oc NEW YORK, at New York, in the Seate ¢ ~ 
New York, at thecluse of business on the 26h day of 


{ Directors. 





February, ! 
RESOU RCES. 
Loans =f GEE 5500 cicocee. sovecenss $1,862,155 55 
QVGREIIEED cccccccccccedsccscccccsccccceccese 8.79 2u 
U.>, cones to secure cir ulation (par 
Value), 4 POT CENTS... . 00666 ceeceeceeeeee 50,000 00 
Due from approved reserve agents. 59,520 00 





Due irom otuer national banks........ LL  180,341 uo 
vue Mio State and private banks and 

















heacse covcesesqreveccocsccccoosoces 22,726 32 
Bankanp-bouse eugeupendelhAibinepen’ Savers 325,00 W 
Otne~ real estate and mortgagee owued. 4 uu 
Current ¢Xpenses aud tax: 8 paid......... 567 yh 
Premium va bonds for Sides 11.18 75 
Checkr and other cash items.. 19,605 UO 
Excaanges for Clearing-house. 127,467 66 
Bilis of other banks 8,287 U0 
Fractional paper curre 
8 COMED icin cc cccsccccsccccsccocicocccccocsceses 531 88 

le, V1Z. 
. aa.ai2 £0 
Goid Treasury cervificates.. 28,810 
o’ Cleariug-nouse cer- 
Silver doliars.... ...-. 7,009 00 
Fractionai silver coin. r 253,101 50 
Legai-tender notes..........-..--++++ 104,000 OU 
Kedemption fund with U. 3. ‘Treasurer 
(no; more than 5 per cent. on cireula- 
tion) 2,250 00 
"$3,104, 110 89 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. oan ee 00 
Unarvided pe - ay” ae 5,¥d4 72 
Ss notes mc 
roller.......... 45,000 00 
Dividends i npaid . inioct 2,740 BO 
ividual aeposits su 
£0 CROCK. 2.000 .0000000pc0ccceees 81401483 91 


Demana certificates of de- 


BOR coas00 sgn cecccvcccdegsce 10,798 50 
Certitied checks.........--..-.. 29,182 68 
Casnier’s checks outstanding 4% 22— 1 ve} 82 
= to other or geass. ress sernees . 1s 12 
ue to state an s anc 
Gc sc ccccccccdevtesetecedbedbcoed pecs 194,088 93 
I. 4 0c dn ddcocccctines sb bcecogietese be $5,104,110 89 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK. 58.: 
I, OLIVER P. BERRY, Cashier of the “ wo 3 
National Bank of 
—— that the abeve state 
and he 


wledge 8c 
beck ‘ot the noes, have been carefully fillea out and 
tully and onreety be present thé true state of the 
rai matters ore 
— Lived ¥. BERRY, Cashier. 
Swern to and eouietied before me this 6th day of 


March, 
Joun J. SLATER, 
votes me, Kings es 0 N.Y 


PEEL RR ISS. vem 


Correct—Attest 





Natron 
cla 


estate 
Current expenses aud taxes paid.. 
Checks and other cash items....... 
Exchanges 





Silver dollars 
— 


Treasury one 





re <a} tund with OU. s. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent on circula- 






RTEANECEL TR CORRE 9 Sr OM 








at New My te 
the close of business, F 
aeieba 
and discounts............ geenes-© gees 743 86 
Overdratts. bee daaaar 72 
Unitea states bonds ‘20,U0u 00 
rn ee uae 
from other national banks............  1,10L.812 94 
Basiine house Tarsittse cnt‘istaies.. 800 & 
pther cash . . ae 26 
‘s of other banks U0 
Fractional pa; 
c. i atuneedseanssedes * 
a aecgpense ateaea ¥ 
Redemption fund 
Treasurer (5 ° 00 
Weindiins sensbesceceseqestoncéssectetsess $32,517,148 53 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 83,200,000 
Sur us funds > Sesoooy 





















dividual deposits subject to check.... 
ts for acceptances. 

Demana of 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
Due to other banks. 
Due to state banks and banke . 
Tn oieteenntcinns snes metmenianccenpenms $52,517,143 53 
STATE O¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
on fsa tes H. PATLER UN, Uashier of the above- 


bank, solemnly swear that the above 
statement fe ‘true to the best of my knowledge and 


. H. PATTERSON, Cashier 
Subscribed and evrorn to before me this 7th day of 
a = . FANNING, Notary Public. 
J. aN Ht SIMMONS, , 


JOuN H 
. STUART, § 











‘ Directors. 





Divi 
Ceeincss se<caceceanconapesotegunbansdoenpe 2,250 00 
individual de; 
DBs ccc cccteceeséces. shocagebees $31,181,108 0 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund.... 4,000,000 00 
663,321 73 
45.000 00 
State bank circulation outstanding. . 5,708 OU 
Dividends umpuld............  scseseceeess 4,964 00 
indiviaual deposits subject to behet. 
t — aiibiadpedasioss 5 March, 180. 
Certified checks..............- 665 459 11 
Cashier’s “ions outstand- 
eon censecocaasnaceapeoupetee 452,750 09- - 10,580,258 38 
been eeneenenan? 1,431,627 80 
eA to state. and private banks and ban. 
wedg: 4nbe enetnaesdacpetenls cb eensetnecece 8,745,258 09 09 





T $31,191, 108 00 
STATE Yo Gounty or New Yo ORK, 83. 
i, EDWARD’ TOWN END, Cashier of the import- 
tional Bank of N: 





schedules on back of the 


state of the several matters therein tained. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND D, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed pefore me this 6tb day of 


March, 1890. LOUIS GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, Co. of New York. 
Correct—Attest : 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., ’) 
JOLIUS CATLIN, Directors. 
KDWARD td. AMMIDOWN, 5 


HOBT. 
EPORT OF T & CON ITION OF THE 
HE REPUBLIC, C 
e oO 


) Sag ide! Oo BA 
New York, in the State of | ie York, at th 
business February 28th, 1800: 


RESOURCES. 





EPORT OF THECUNDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
in the State ot New York, atthe close of business 
rebruary 28th, 1890: 


RESOURCES. 


z 
a 
be 
& 






Rg 
§ 
SxSkau SF 


8 
Ex-hanges for Clearing-nouse. 
Bilis of other banks....:....... 
Fractional paper  caneeney. 

meee and cents 





Ltender 
U. cA ot deposit for 
iegal tenders..........+-...-0-+ 00,000 a 1,764,707 73 
emption tund witn U. S. ns 


(5 per cent “ Circuiation).........+..++.+ 2.2530 00 
Due trom U. 3s. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption GHG. ccccccsscacces 1,482 00 
Tinka chaned. ancgannaapenees cougereess $6,441,086 09 
LIABILITES. 
Capital stock paid in. 





Indiviquat depo es seks on 
la e is su 
seein ecosinoepeanans $1,723,421 77 


Demand certificates of de- 


PORE. cccccccsccccccccccccescsese 97,031 59 
Certified checks.............++- 198,459 
Casnier’s checks outstanding. _6*,4¥5 05 
United states deposits......... 1 


Due to other national banks.. 1,617 205 6 
Due to state banks and bank- 
Gi sncccacescesssnccccccccessece 1,928,782 43— 5, — 5,743,888 82 82 
WEBDcccccces 50 cvcccedecsccccccoscosce ~ $6.44 1,86 6 9 
STaTe O¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 3s.: 
I, StUART G. NELSON, Castiter of the above- 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 


SrUART G. NELSON, Cashier. ~ 
Pubeorieed and sworn to before me this 6th day of 


March, C, R. S¥YMMES. 
Notary Public (No. 4), N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
Paws. ALLEN, 


{ Directors. 
W. A. PULLMAN, 





ErOR? OF THE TORDITION oF THE 
MERCAN}) us NATIO BANK, OF THE 
Ciry UF ‘NEW ¥ OR 
ruary 28th, 1500: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. .........+-...sceeeeees 
Pverdeates poccconpesopenees, cone ese 

J. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 
v S. bonds of iaud..........-....+- 
Other stocks and bonds. 
be estate, bankiug-ho' 





‘02 





Disesccricoccec'ee 346,242 
Legale er notes 842,750 WO 
Bills of other ba: 5,587 
Exenat and “= —_ ems. 6.589 57 
xchauges or 
EBecceces seccoteccessoceses 539 080 U9 
Due from national banks...... 439,209 74 
i state banks an 
pascccctsncescoosccese 21,709 34 
ones fund with U. 3. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 
Gs 6.590 cbbeCsbdtebosenee 2,250 00 
ue from U. 3S. ‘Treasurer 
other than 5 r cent. re- 
demption fund .... ........+. 3,000 00 
—_—_ 3,458,118 06 
DOOR. .ccccccsccessesedicccccccoce 2 ccsses $11,750,382 60 
$1,000,000 CO 
188,921 $ 
45,000-00 
24.00 
30 
ks. ww 
State banksand bankers.... 1,223,025 56 
ates of de- 
Do escanccanscencccoccccece 7,531 14 
Certitied checks.............. 278.005 9% 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
peceqoeceet epeesedbbenseste 262,698 28 
9,851,436 75 
dppeccccaeasasocecoos cscconccoese $11,230,382 60 


OF New YORK, és. 


Total.. 
STaTe OF New York. County 
i, FRED’K B. SCHENCK, ~Qaahies of the above- 
named ye swear sta 
ment is true. to the pant know) and belief. 
ReD’K Jott tap 
er and deemae before m 








Bilis of of other banks... 
Fractional paper currency, 


tke wo 











— and pean 
Legal-iender no 259 
jem ptien tana with U. 
5. S. Treasa Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) pcecccoseseoccccs 2,250 00— 5,635,726 20 
Dein cacsccceusccevibevebeentdpeteocses $17,112,986 35 
$1,500,000 00 
50u,u00 
41.003 76 
SL410 Oo 
21,769 & 
ject 
Mncccsedebesebotcosess $2,799,912 10 
mana certificates of de- 
Baaprccececescoccessocescos 55,130 42 
Certitied checks.............. 296, 10e 02 
—~ checks outstand- 
senencensesbenteeseoedoenee 27,154 82 
United States deposits...... 570,000 10 
¢-9 » other National 
bocccncosens stance Séses 8,710,888 07 
Due- to state banks and 
bankers 2,187,850 16—14,646,723 59 
WARM ccccce secccccvccsseSeccecdederseceds $17, 112.996 35 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 


I, JOHN JAY KNOX, President or the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my tee ge and betief. 

JOW KNOX, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to — me this — day of 
March, Isvu. ELIAS K. CAM 

Notary Public, New ’ York. 


test: 
WM. H. ZUAINGEAST. 
GEU. B. CAKRHA 

JAMES 3. WaRREN 


EPORT OF THE Cos orrion OF THE 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at NewYork, in 

toe State of New York, at the “2 of buniness, 
February 28th, lew. 


f Directors. 











RESOURCES, 

Loans and diecounts..................... «. Paden - 88 
Overdratfts, secured and unsecured ...... 2 64 

pouds to secure circulation 000 bu 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits.............. Ad 
Stocks, securities, ou, judgunents, claims, etc. 57,277 38 
Due from other national banks............ 559,001 68 
Due from state banks and vankers.. 9.793 WO 
BARRA RORIG ss oe 200 cccecccccococccccce 200,U.0 UU 
Other real estate anu mortgages own Sd,U. 
Current exp nses and taxes paid 16,962 Se 
Pre.niums on U.3. bonds au 
«hecks and uther cash item: 








| notes te 
af certificates of deposit tor legul-ten- 


peeees 00. -cecceeeesogscons eeececsoseoce 440,000 CO 
Redemption ‘tana ‘with’ 0. 5! Treasurer 
(6 per cent, of circulution)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U.3. ‘Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption funa .............. 25,000 00 
Geis ec ccccrcdonecesaccecetereontneencceas $11,467,381 60 


LIABILITIES. 
cootal aoe paid in 
reuse eccoee 
U Galiod a a 











DORR, ovccccecccscccntgecsebsoscceveccceces $11,467,008 6u 
STAT& OF Nuxw YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK. 

I, EDWARD 3SKi1.LiN, Cashier of the ‘above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
meut is true to the best of my kn-wledge and velief. 

D’W SKiLLIN, Sens. 
Panecrines. pat sworn to before me this 
of Marc WILLIAM H. Guaran. 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
WM.A. WHEELOCK, 
WOODBURY LANGDON, ; Directors. 


o\ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. prefit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-halfofthe additional profit made. 
This is better und safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write fer references and particulars. 





RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 





DITI Ly ‘Asoo: 


at Bak Ore path ~4 4 dg 
at tne close of business F 


poem Aggy 
Loans and discounts............0sscsssseres sana --#~ 


jen ee eee eeeeeneseeeeesese: eeeeseeee - 


spRee 
jet. 
&'S see steeis 





ss 





|-tender 
emption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)............+...++ 


BOOM. .cocisciccciovescoosens eeeerscesceeces 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock id in.. 
Ss - sy — hae 


gE 


: 


. 





es 

i pein 

aa 
x2Ssese 


: 





WUD 606 ctinsctcnvocasstecdscecee eocceve $25,670,252 42 
oyaza oF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO! 88.2 
1, B.S. yoo Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
ati ing Associatio: sw 





. 8. MASON, C: r. 
Su bed and sworn to before me this éth ~~ lad 
March, I8v0. Ls orm ae 
Correct—Attest: oe rn ‘i 
H. B. LAIDLAW. 
CHAS. M. FRY, "{ Directors. 
G. AMSINCK, ) 
EPORT OF ar CONDITION OF THE 
NITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, at New 


ork, 1" the state of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, ‘Feoruary Yoth, 1890. 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts. .............--+ss.000+ 

Overdrafts, secured and 15,140 
U. 8. bonds to secure Saee U,U00 Ou 
e S. bonds to secure deposits ............ (0,u0U 

itocks, soeupationdeteenenn ciaims,etc. 179 3 

Due from other nationai banks............ 457,285 79 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 38.278 
Bapking-house, furniture and fixtures... 495.415 91 
Current expenses and taxes paio.......... a 4.7 , 


Premiums on Uvited ‘tates buonds........ 
Checks und other cash items.. $2,551 89 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 23336 vl 
— of other bank 200 OC 









ne EER notes... 
Reaemption fund wit . Tre 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 


4,950 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Costes stock paid in 
us fund........ 


Unaiviged profits. 








je came dk -notes outstanding. 
ndividual deposits subject to 
GE cnccconcsercnccestitanescte ade 415,869 16 


egecccccsccccoccccsseeseecs 15,000 00 


cheek: MBnccccnn soseccearessceace 148,296 75 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 


17, 778 90 
Unitea States depostts........ Ou 
Due to other national banks.. 2,790,»0 39 
Due to state banks and bank- 
BB ccccscicetsorcencasesaceses 1,859,337 536,006,184 73 13 






oe ~ $7,930,608 +9 
UN Ww YORK, ss. 
R Cashier ot the above-named 
bank, do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement 1s 
true, to the best of my knowled«e and belief. 
E. G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ith day of 

March, 1890. 
JNO. J. MCAULIFFE, Hotesy Public. 





Total.. 
—) OF New Yo 


Co., No, 3. 
Correct— Attest: 
F.P.OLCOTT, } 
[Seal.} L. GC, MURRAY, { Directors, 
T. W. PEARSALL, 





£PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness February 2sth, 
eae. 
Loans and @iscounts...........-.sseceeeeeee $4,198.816 64 
Overdrafts, my and unsecured. 1s 2 





U. 3. bouds to secure circulation......... 50,00. Ov 
Stocks, sacurities, judgments cinims. ¢ etc. 158,788 84 
Due frum other national banks.. 132,764 76 
Lue trom state banks and bankers.. Z 54,210 98 
Banking-house, furniture anda fixtures... 

(ther real estat- and mortgages owned. wu WU Uy 


Checks and other casa items... 

Exchanges for Ciearing-house. 

Bulls of other banks 

ae paper curre 
a 











Legatsionder nol 
>. certilicates of 

z fh, psonenccesoescccedsocce coccces-coccee 0. 

Reaemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 












(a per cent. of cireulation)..........--+0+6 2,25u 00 
necks cecventvecscenccesbecocscesnquas $2,498,086 58 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital moet paid in. 
Surplus fund........ 
Quantieds TS 


National bauk-notes 


Dividends unpai 3,2 
individual deposits savjece we 1,944,517 61 
be maud oa of aeposit.. du2 
Acce’ a Bi ccccctevscconccoce 2,823,204 28 
Cashier's checks outstanding.. 31 510 
Due to vther national banks....... +. - 2 btis, 734 86 
vue to state banks and bankers......... (B.,,U72 50 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Secure o# NEW YORK, ss. 

1, ALFRED H. 'TisIPSUN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the avove state- 
ment is true, to the Hy ot my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED dH. TLAIrsUON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and Salen to before me this 7th Gar “of 
March, low. Gano. i. COREY 
Notary Public, N. Y.Co. 
Correct—Attest 


bhN KY M. TABE 


BoeNJAMIN PEKKILNS, 
EDMUND I). RANVOLPH, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
I, ice cadanenetccatBhcsseeetacen 1857. 


REAL ESTATE by Gian 
PROPERTY RENTED 135% 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES + ont assessments looked after and 


LOANS = m i Mortgage fr trm of years 
DIVIDENDS. 


HICAGO AND Si ay 


my ANY, 52 N 

4th, 1090.—A dividend of UNE AND THREES 
QuaiiEns PER CEN f, on the ferred stock 0: 
will be paid office 


6 ? Directors. 














- 





pre 
com; r at this fosday, 
March i. i Transter ae beste wee close on 
, me Yee Treasurer, 











————— eS Ss ae ,—“‘“iC rl 


eo'roreT'™* " ~~ LS & 


ae 





March 13, 1890.] 





ee ee 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(363) 97 








Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


Last week slight some irregularity was 
reported in jobbing circles owing to the 
demand from retmlers not coming up 
to expected dimensions. This week there 
have been indications of a spreading ten- 
dency in this direction, and certain classes 
of spring goods have been marked at 
“cut” rates by jobbers who a week ago 
were deprecating early “‘cuts”as prema- 
ture and uncalled for. The movement 
may be said to be largely confined to ‘‘off 
styles,” and in that respect not a criterion 
of the general market. It would un- 
doubtedly be an exaggeration to take it 
as such, but asa sign of disappointment 
and impatience it has its value. The 
general jobbing business has been inter- 
fered with by the variable weather ex- 
perienced during the week. The cold 
wave has checked the demand for spring 
materials for immediate delivery without 
inducing, a compensating extension in 
the sale of seasonable fabrics. The cold 
has come too late to induce people to buy 
winter goods to any extent, as, forall the 
time it is likely to stay now, old things in 
the clothing line will mostly be made todo 
by the wearers. Agents report an inter- 
mittent demand for both seasonable and 
spring and summer fabrics. Personal 
selections have been light and mail orders 
variable in extent. The snow-storm in 
terfered with the delivery movement for 
two or three days, and the filling of back 
orders has proceeded less briskly on that 
account, Collections are reported in 
fairly good shape, even better than had 
been anticipated in some quarters; and 
altho the prospects of the coming season 
are not improving in the West there seems 
to be no doubt of their cheerful character 
in the South. 





COTTON GOODS. 

The demand for staple cottons at first 
hands was comparatively light all week, 
both exporters and converters operating 
sparingly. In leading makes of plain 
cotton this had no effect on prices, stocks 
being still in such manageable compass 
asto be no burden to holders. Colored 
cottons do not show up so well, and the 
weakness mentioned last week in cheviots 
and denims continues, without actual 
reduction in prices being notified. White 
goods, table damasks and quilts have had 
a steady movement and prices are firm. 
The demand for print cloths is not suffi- 
cient to take off current production, and 
prices during the week were reduced to 
3 7-16c. for 64x64's and 3c. per yard for 
56x60's without helping the outward 
movement. Fancy prints were in irreg- 
ular request, business being largely con- 
fined to the most popular 62. and 6}c. 
makes, In printed cotton dress goods 
fine sateens (plain and fancy) are well 
sold ahead and prices are firm. Lawns. 
challies, flannelettes etc., were in mod- 
erate request by package buyers. The 
demand for dress ginghams, as reported 
by agents, was steady but moderate. Job- 
bers have had a fair distribution, however, 
in prints generally. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


The movement in soft wool and 
worsted dress goods was but moderate at 
first hands but of fair volume with job- 
bers. Deliveries en account of previous 
transactions were restricted by weather 
conditions, Luster mohairs and brillian- 
tines are, as they have been all along, 
decided favorites in this class of goods, 
and are now in light supply with prices 
very firm, Men’s wear wooiens were in 
slightly better request than of late, and 
with deliveries on account of back orders 
a fair aggregate movement was notice- 
able. New business has been reported in 
piece-dyed and fancy makes of heavy 
worsted coatings and suitings of satis- 
factory dimensions. Agents are all light- 
ly stocked, and manufacturers in many in- 
stances are well sold ahead, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable season just 
passed through. Miscellaneous woolens 
have ruled quiet and without particular 
feature, 





READING — 





wit! be tound v me 
Tiitord,who offer, as one oectete the Unived States, 
po Sone M aria Farina, of Cologne. I 

vy Johann Ma 4 u 
dition they offer a Ae fine of col poe af po 





INCREASED FACILITIES. 


owns oe to the rommevas of the wetpodins Book Con- 
cern, M es McUree of Broadway 
ana lith Stre Street ‘have ve been aple formate a very — 
siderable addition to their pre 

and are now better able than ever to Y diepany thane 
magnificent stock of goods to good advautage. ‘The 
house of Messrs. James ecreets & Co, is known 
as dealing in the very 

vest, tinest — ams fashionable lines of goods o 
every > ae Its tation by in fact fei is 

t 


houses in this city. Their basement flvor 1s cont on oz 
c.usively for cheap ae eas = Boy the ordinary 
acce 10u Of the wor it is desira- 
bie shouid be solid qu oniciy are mo lately placed on 
the low-pricea cuunte.s. it isa fact that he store 
18 cruwded With the latest novelties “é papring and 
summer goods, and it is alse a fact t goods of 
alwostevery description were never (Ae 
than at the present time, making it very advanta- 
gevus for shoppe:s. 





THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 

MANY of our readers are undoubtedly already plan- 
ning a trip to Europe during the coming season, 
and a leaf from our experience in reference to the 
steamships plying between this count: y and the other 
side will no doubt be welcomed by them. The general 
experience of many persons who have been abroad a 
number of times is, that the North German Lloyd 
steamers are,all things considered ,the most comforta- 
ble of any of the great European lines. The Company 


bled with vatent, Hagia medicine, 
| ea ae is cost “bat 2 cents a box and 
magic.—Ade 
TALMAGE IN THE HOLY LAND. 


THE recent joarney of Talmage through Palestine. 
has directed an unusual amount of ittention to the 





a ° k & son 
pee with the Aad Se ee Se | 
a special party to go over 9 came area 

ae ewes by Dr. Talmage. We learn from 

this exeursion. comy osed of a number 

of clengymen. .and ladies and entlomen, will leave 

New rk by tb Ss. “ Noordiland,” of the Red Star 
Line, on the 26th 


ee 
AN ARTISTIC DISPLAY. 
WHILE it is probable that the World’s Fair will not 
be held in New York in 1892, our friends need not oe 
u ie aint. but ‘call - ya warehouse 0 
treet re Ee disp a hcenth 
where A x = © ‘display ‘which hy 


exhibit 

of the oxnibitot of Messrs ¥ ost J. J Sloane 0 of some Eos 
astonishingly beautiful curtains and dr: apery. This 
exhibit cannot be turned off 


Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, and made on ntire! 

hand. (ne + Ly is m is wrought entirely in, in gold thread 
and is of the appliquéea 
on velour. itt is yor a one ever yo + . and 


wonderful piece of mechanism. Anot! 
gecige vane with silk thread and appliquéed on a 
und of absinthe green. The — of the 

0} 


or 
s0 that they stand out in actual tive. There 
are several others no less beautifu. scarcely less 
The whole is an exhibit seen but once in a’ 
life-time, and our readers should i_..d as cane such an op- 
portunity as is now presented tot 


DIRECT CONN RCTION FOR B BROWN’S 
MILLS IN THE PINES VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

IN order to facilitate travel between New York and 


eamene on cA Cortiandt and 
2:00 P. amden, make direct connection for 
this alighttul x resort, arriving there at 5:20 P.M.—Advr. 





lands 8 at South in thing less 





than seven and a haif days, which to most people is a 
short trip. The runs are generally not so fast as some 
of the other lines, but one can caiculate within two or 
three hours the arrival of the ship in port so great is 
their regularity Thesteamerscarry a limited number 
of passengers, the apartments in every respect are of 
the best,the table and attendance are very superior in- 
deed; and the efficiency and watchfulness of the officers 
commeud this line to its 8 as being desirab! 
on account of safety. The steamers have water-tight 
compartments and bulk-heads, and in fact every 
modern improvement conducive to safety and com- 
fort. We made a trip to Europe last summer and re- 
turned by the North German Lloyd steamers, and our 
experience was so very satisfactory that we have 
fuily decided to make our next trip by the same line. 
Several ot our feilow-passengers, who had crossed a 
number of times by different lines, said that the 
North German Lloyd took better care of its passen- 
gers and gave them better food and attention than 
some of the lines prominently before the public on 
account of their fast ships. Each ship carries an ex- 
cellent band of music, and a concert is given on deck 
every morning and during dinner. The steamers of 
the North German Lloyd are safe, clean, and well 
equipped in every respect. Messrs. Oelrichs & Co. 
are the general agents of the Company in this city, 
with offices at 2 Bowling Green. 


— Bit! a ly FEATURES OF THE 
NN-YLVANLA LIMITED, 


om. original with this train, are the Finan- 
cial keports, Ladies’ Maids, Stenographers and Type 
writers, ana the Observation Car. No other train im 
the worid presents like conveniences. 

The Limited :eaves New York stations, foot of 
Cortianut and Desbrosses streets. every day at 10:00 
A.M., for Cincinnati aud Chicago.—Adp. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA. 


THE Dutch people are justly celebrated for doing 
everything wita une greutest care and thoroughness. 
They are a pain-taking, honest, steady le. kor 
mauy years the cocoa manufactured in solland has 
been ceiebrated the world over as being superior to all 
. patentea in holiand 
the invention of” — soluble cocoa,” and this cocoa 
has now been introduced in the United dtates market 
under the name ol “ Van Houten’s « ocoa.’ 

Cocoa is one of our most useful articles of diet, and 
its claims nave sufficieutly won recognition to cause 
it to take, in a -arge meusure, the place of Lea and 
cotfee, unlike whicn it is not only a stimulant but a 











DIED. 


Died in Keokuk, lowa, March 4th, after two days’ 
illuess, the Rev. JAM«eS SKYMUOUR HOYT, aged fifty- 


cnold, 
(untill Ke Ge 


SPRING DRESS FABRICS. 


PLAIN AND FANCY MOHAIRS. 
PRINTED CHALLIES, 


Plain and Fancy Nun’s. Veilings, 
STRIPE AND BORDERED GAZINE, 


MIXED AND PLAIN CAMEL'S HAIRS, 


English Tweeds and Cheviots, 
ALL WOOL FRENOH SUITINGS, 
FRENCH CASHMERES, 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
Sroadooay KH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 














nourisher, aud <sees tne aaded advantage of 
leaving nune of tne n.re. tic effects ot tea and coffee. 
‘nus 10 is alike adapted to young and C3 the strong 
and weak. In ordering yourcocoa, give Van Houten’s 
a trial, to test its great superiority over ali others, 
a8 veing the “ Best and Goes »artuest.’” Peopie who 
have long been accustomed to the daily use of tea 
and Cun ee wuuld be very much surprised to know meee 
much more desirable 1s the use of cucoa. There is, 
in fact, no other drink of this character which can 
take the piace of Van wouten 8 Cocos. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Ln view of the widespread attention now centered 
in the Yellowstone National urk, tne foliowing ex- 
pressions irom two of the most ‘eminent American 
citizens, one a —— and the other a clergyman, 





lo 

¥ nev. ?. DeWitt Tolmem. the eminent divine, rend 
“after all poetry has exhausted itself,and ali t. 
Morans and Bierstadts and ny exuchanting artists 
have compieted their canvas, [here will otner rey- 
elations to make and other stories of its beauty and 
wrath, splendor and agony, to be recited. ‘The Yei- 
lowstone Park is the zeologist’s paradise. 

‘the Northern racit.c, tae celebrated Dining-car 
Route, is the only all-rail line to this region. rr 
copy vot * wonderland,” Yellowstone rark r'vider, and 
=— illustrated puvlications, address any traveling 

easongee J Agent of the company, or Uhas. 5. tee, G. 
and 'l’. A. N. P. K. KR. Co., § St. Paul, Minn.—Adv. 


ONE of the very first persons in this country to en- 
gage in tne Manufac.ure and importatior of photo- 
graphic apparatus was Mr. Eaward Anthony, the 
firm now velug Messrs. K. H. T. Anthony & 
Company. That was, of course, Many years ago, an 
ever since that time the house of messrs. Anthony ‘& 
Company have Kept pace with the developments in 
the phovographic art and are now, Perhaps, the larg- 
est importers and deaiers in phovograpaic my pene 
in the world. Particuiar attention 1s called to heir 


pa 
PoeNvsNT 10 great variety. it is not necessary for us 
tusay toparents thatihey can scarcely muke any 
better investment for their poys than tw purchase a 
photographic outfit. ‘Ihere 1s certainly nothing 
tnac will add su wuch tu their tuterest, plear- 
= ana knowledge as this. Not only tor the 
but fur the girls as weil it is an exceedingly 

Redirable thing for them tolearnto use. We huve 
known of a great wany who have acquired unusual 
dexterity in the use of che camera. 

Messrs. E. & H. 1. Anthony & Com any are a de- 
sab ve house to deal with, vecause of the fact that 

hey anulacture so largely of ‘ever thing they sell, 
tee +o! the eae required for .-? ~ 
T 


use ocated at 591 Br ay. N 
ees Av] news eS yt. Bo to thi the four stor 


tare of of appara Se en sboald 


BRADLEY eS 


Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
cords, Phetons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Ros 
Carts,etc snpag? 

fo purchase direct / rect from the 


rag aR 
BRADLEY & GO, sites 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 
would tike the paper sent. 


TPS, .paeeess AND MATERMALS 


DERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“trong Slat" Caen an od Canine, es Stands, etc. 











Moderate Priced 


Upholstery & 


We are offering a line of CUR- 
TAINS and DRAPERIES, which, 
although of quite moderate cost, 
are of good quality and give artis- 
tic and rich effects. 


Those desiring to furnish with 
economy will find many advan- 
tages in the following selection 
from our Stock: Cretonnes,Cotton 
Tapestry with silk finish, Jute 
Tapestry, Armures, Velours, Java 
Curtains, Silks, plain and colored, 
in piece. 


LACE CURTAINS of moderate 
price in great variety and all 
styles. 


CARPETS. 


VELVET PILE.—These durable 
carpets, having the attractive 
appearance ot costly Axmin- 
sters, are quite moderate in 
price and made in double 
width. 


BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUS- 
S*LS AND INGRAINS.— 
These inexpensive carpets are 
now offered with elegant bor- 
ders and artistic designs and 
colorings. 


RUGS.—We have instock a line of 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 
which come within the range 
ot those furnishing with econ- 
omy. 


W. & J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th § 
NEW YORK. 


Street, 








THE 
Armstrong Mfg: Oo. 
242 Canal 8t., N. Y. 


VENTILATED GARTER 
Factory, Bridgeport, Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


( & () The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 

cer FARISTRONG | -s ARTERS 
ARMLETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 


PATENT DUPLEX . 

















PLE B03 
Engravers’ TURKEY WOOD Machinists’ 


PaTTLRN BOR yon 
East cor. Fulton and Dutch Streets, N. VY 


and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 


The ARMSTRONG MFG, CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 









WILLIMANTIC 
SP00L 


For Sale by all 


SIX-CORD 
COTTON. 


Leading Dealers. 


34 Union Square, New York City, Aug. 3ist, 1889. 
After a series of tests at our Elizabethport factory, extending over 
a period of several months, we have decided to use the 
WILLIMANTIC SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON, 
believing it to be the best thread now in the market, and strongly 
recommend it to all agents, purchasers and users of the Singer Machines. 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


2n (364) 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 





[March 13, 1890. 
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Susurance. 
INSURANCE OF CHILDREN. 


One of the misfortunes is that devotion 
to any reform having a sentimental or 
emotional basis often muddles the judg- 
ment and leads te excesses which do 
more harm than the well-meaning people 
who indulge in them are aware of; in 
fact, it is impossible to make them see 
that there are any excesses in their con- 
duct. A notable illustration of this was 
furnished by some vagaries of Mr. Henry 
Bergh, and others are furnished by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. A little girl, whom a step- 
mother has been abusing, has been dis- 
covered and rescued, and the Superin- 
tendent of the Society is reported as 
ascribing the abuse to an insurance of $40 
on the child’s life; also as saying: 

“This insuring children under nine years 
of age is a terrible thing, and the Legisla- 
ture should pass a law prohibiting it. 
There is great agitation going on in Eng- 
land now about it. An attempt is also be- 
ing made in Pennsylvania to prevent insur- 
ance companies from insuring small chil- 
dren. The case of the Wakely woman in 
Philadelphia, who murdered her two chil- 
dren so that she might collect the burial 
insurance on their lives, stirred up the com- 
munity there to the horrors of the thing. 
A bill was introduced in the Legislature to 
abolish child insurance, but I believe the 
nsurance companies defeated it. 

‘*In England the Society for the Preven- 

on of Cruelty to Children had a case of a 
woman who deliberately starved her child 
to death in order that she might collect the 
insurance on its life. The Society over 
there is at present trying to have the insur- 
ance of children under ten years of age 
abolished, and I hope they will succeed. 

“In three fourths of the cases of neglect 
and inhuman treatment of children that 
our Society attends to in a year we find that 
the guardians, parents or step-parents of 
the children have insurance on their lives. 
I believe that there are to-day at least a 
hundred thousand children under seven 
years of age that have a burial insurance 
upon their lives in this city. In the State I 
believe there are at least two hundred thou- 
sand more.”’ 

It may possibly be true-~-altho we sus- 
pect the statement is made without care- 
fully inquiring about the record and that 
the fact of insurance is inferred rather 
han ascertained, because there are natu- 
rally difficulties in the way of ascertain- 
ng—that in three-fourths of the society’s 
cases the little victims have been insured. 
Yet even if this is true, the conclusion 
hat the insurance caused the cruelty 
does not follow; on the contrary, it is 
more reasonable to say that the cruelty 
caused the insurance, For the fault is 
the cruel and neglectful disposition, and 
when that exists little ones will suffer, 
with or without insurance. If the insur- 
ance money were the object aimed at, the 
child’s death would be sought in the 
speediest manner, both to reach the prize 
and to get rid of the cost and trouble of 
maintenance; such slow processes as 
burning with hot irons and throwing red 
pepper on the wounds, as related of a 
case where it is said there was an insur- 
ance of $100, would be avoided as too 
slow. If it is said—as is unhappily true— 
that there are many fiends in human 
shape who delight in the cruelty itself, 
this only shows again what we remarked 
just above, that the cruelty itself is the 
moving cause rather than greed for in- 
surance money. 

Moreover, if insurance of young chil- 
dren and infants ought to be prohibited, 
because there are a few cases of murder 
for the sake of the money, all insurance 
of life ought to be prohibited for the same 
reason. Sometimes the money tempta- 
tion is miserably small, as when the 
Whiteling woman killed her husband and 
two children to get $399, and Alberger 
put arsenic in his wife’s coffee to get $190. 
And in how many cases have expectant 
heirs been unwilling to wait and so have 
hurried or tried to hurry off the stage the 
persons whose lives delayed the inherit- 
ance! Cruelty becomes, or. seems, more 
diabolical according to the victim’s help- 

essness, but only as we reason with our 








hearts instead of our heads is the murder 





of a child, unattended by special cruelty, 
worse than that of an adult; on the con- 
trary, when we take the economic view 
of it, the murder of a child for insurance 
money is less injurious than that of an 
adult, because the life has cost less and 
has less value tosociety. If we aretotry 
to prohibit every practice which may be 
and in some instance is abused we must 
prohibit everything, including in the con- 
demnatory sweep every attempt to do 
good and elevate mankind. 

Moral hazard cannot be completely 
eliminated from any form of insurance; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that insur- 
ance companies are neglectful of trying. 
If “insuring children under nine years 
of age isa terrible thing,” because of its 
temptation te murder, the managers of 
industrial companies must be the first 
persons to know the fact: they view child 
murder as other men view it, and they 
are not indifferent to the undesirableness 
of. being defrauded. In the first year of 
life—not because there is no need of in- 
surance then, and not only because the 
natural hazard is greatest, but on account 
of moral hazard as well—no child is in- 
surable at all. All policies must run three 
months before taking effect. Starting 
with ages 2 to 6, the maximum insurance 
is $29 if death occurs within a year, $35 
if within a second year, and so on prog- 
ressively, until $115 is reached, which re- 
quires eleven years for a child insured at 
2, and seven years for one insured at 6. 
The sweeping opponents of insurance of 
children are probably fairly represented 
by the following, from that staid old 
journal, the Pniladelphia North Ameri- 
can: 

‘‘Parents have no insurable interest in 
the lives of children not old enough to have 
any wage-earning capacity. They are, from 
the pecuniary point of view, not losers but 
gainers by the death of such, as being re- 
lieved from the necessity of supporting 
them, and it is not desirable that they 
should also be gainers through the pay- 
ment of policies on their lives. This sub- 
jects people already driven hard by poverty 
to a temptation which they should be 
spared. Investigations in the cotton manu- 
facturing districts of England indicate that 
minor insurance is terribly provocative of 
infanticide.” 

This has the defect of being only a pres- 
entation of part of the truth. Insur- 
able interest means that there will bea 
pecuniary loss, not a gain, by the death, 
and the death of young children is a 
pecuniary gain by relieving parents of 
the burden of prospective supporting 
them; this much is true, but the omitted 
part of the truth is their death brings an 
immediate money loss in the necessity of 
burying them. Here arises the insurable 
interest, and the amounts of insurance 
granted are carefully limited according 
to that. 

Onslaughts upon infantile insurance 
are not new. In London, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Waugh, of the Society for a pur- 
pose like to the one here, is wild about it 
and has been denouncing it in the most 
wholesale manner for some years. Yet 
when asked for his facts before a Parlia- 
mentary committee he made a poor fig- 
ure, and when pressed further for de- 
tails and proofs was forced to admit that 
he ‘‘supposed ” so-and-so; he seems to 
have encountered. or have heard of, a 
few cases of cruelty to little children upon 
whose lives there was, or was inferred to 
have been, an insurance. and to have 
conjectured the rest. It is the old error 
of generalizing broadly from a few cases. 

On the other hand, the Prudential of 


London, which has had a long experience 
and has now some six or seven millions 
of policies outstanding, declares that in 
its quarter century of operations it has 
found not one undoubted case of child 
murder for insurance and only two cases 
where there was ground for strong sus- 
picion; and a Parliamentary inquiry 
reached the conclusion that mortality is 
less among insured children than among 
children at large. Evidently the reverse 
would be the fact if the a to in- 
fantile insurance were well founded. 

A bill of prohibition was in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, a year or two, and 
was unsuccessful; there isone in Albany, 
and as the business of industrial i insurance 
grows the same attempt will probably be 
made in other States. A competent 
official inquiry is most desirable and 
appropriate, 








INSURANCE NOTES. 


THERE is a bill in the Assembly at 
Albany amendatory of the act regulative 
of assessment societies. The effect of 
the changes proposed would be that the 
Insurance Department, in case of finding 
an assessment society insolvent or en- 
gaged in unlawful practices, would be 
obliged to establish, if it could, this posi- 
tion by trial before a jury before any- 
thing could be done; in other words, the 
intent is to take away from the Superin- 
tendent, the Attorney General, and the 
judges of the Supreme Court, all power 
to interfere with such societies. The bill 
was brought to Albany by Mr. E. B. 
Harper, and is to be considered as pre- 
pared and urged by him; whether it is in- 
tended by him as a precautionary meas- 
ure, the benefit of which his Mutual Re- 
serve society will soon be in a ition to 
require, may be judged according to bi; 
reputation for disinterested and desirable 
action. Whether the bill has any likeli- 
hood of passing we cannot say. It is 
earnestly opposed by the Insurance De- 
partment, and its appearance proves 
anew how agreed the assessment so- 
cieties are in desiring that the bad Old 
Liners should continue to be greatly tied 
and interfered with by statute, but that 
they themselves should be let alone. 


..-The Receiver of the Home Mutual 
Life Association of Lebanon, Penn.,an 
assessment association, threatens to bring 
suit against the certificate-holders unless 
they pay their past due assessments. 
Numerous decisions of the courts justify 
the receiver of any assessment associa- 
tion in collecting from the members suf- 
ficient funds to pay the claims. An able 
lawyer told us that he would not iosure 
in an assessment association for the rea- 
son that he would not become liable for 
the debts of a number of impecunious 
fellow certificate-holders. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Suey policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
participate iu distributions of surplus. 

The ass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring yvuur lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. Vv. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
Ss ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE F:iRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL:....ccccccccseces seccceccccscesscess $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUOD. 200. ccccvvcccccccccccsesccscescoces .! 


tion, inclu 
RY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE tae 
LT GUARDED BY THE YALE AND 


maser oe rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROO! Fr oa at prices verzing from 


An extra size for corpora- 
tions Le —4 “—. desirable Safes in upper 
vaulte for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vid for Sone Renters. 





ITs oF MONEY. RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
The Com Lp eee | CHARGE. 

e 


as EXECUTOR ADMINISTRA. 

TOR and RDIAS, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES taut of every om description,from the Courts, 
THOST ht tay Ds end | INVESTMENTS are kept 

e assets of —_ o Company, 


coparate 
As — “recat iy the 5) 1 
OF “company o> 


Wink FOR sehen ps KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
Ra J , vpeoyounem, and ‘in charge of 





WILLS % 


_ Ruliite 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
lMberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J, L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
&, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


Tohn 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nrw YorK, January 24h, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Bist of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

IRE, Git ecaredecsscenonbess opcesecodocen 1,386,134 87 

Total Marine Premiums,..... ......... $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 31st December, 1889................ 


Losses paid during the same 
riod 


pe 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,0#4,400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CRTIROOE BBs cence cesenaccncccess) checepccses 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,950 24 
RE Oe Becca cccenss cckeccscnese eseteeee 271,871 00 

AMOUNLE, ,,....00000-eeeeee- $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert'ticates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the ne 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will, be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

















J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FORE 

W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D, LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, _ N. DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MAC 

WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN 
EDMUND W. COKLIES ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, - JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEOKGE L. NICHOLS, 
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Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, 
Continental 
Buildings. 


a Pa H. BROWN 





{ NEw Yorg, 100 BRoapway, 
Brooklyn, cor.Courtand Montague Sts. 
and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
$2,470,343 24 

275,726 78 
1,000,000 00 
1,471,703 89 


Reserve for re-tnsurance.... 
Reserveample for all claims 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 
Sn dev incctnossneaseda 





Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 
This Company conducts its b under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS, 
WM.L. ANDREWS, 
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F. C. MOORE, President. 
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HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secy 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUAL EIFE 


LLOYD’S PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 68 William Street, New York. 
CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 
Assets, January ist, 1890, $402,642.05. 
Annual Premium income over $300,000. 


J.G. BEEMER, oe oF B. oy ae Vice- Pres. 
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THE 30th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Lquitable Life Assurance Society 











OF THE UNITED STATES, 











For the Yee car E nding December 31st, 1889. 
AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1889................ $89, 427,026.92 
RS Se ee 600,000.00 
$88, 827.026. 92 
Income. 
thereat nate Relgedt ce tie He Resta eesti mete $25,357,522.75 
SNE NINN, OBES i eipicebdd anc ssecciacd.decgsdeedes Sa & 5,035,765.53 _30,398,288.28 
$119,220,315.20 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...............--+-+eeeee- eae 
Di 8, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments, 3 358. 
Total patd Poltcy-holders................ $11,842,857.89 
TE TEE 7,000.00 


Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.. 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1889... .... $101, 373) 362. 31 


Assets. 


eS sare honenss Sass per casseats $28 687,873.52 
eal Estate, inclu it the Equitable Buildings a urchases under 
9 mg he ° ts bbb bicende beet 16,536,541.33 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies 
and other Investments...........+...--.-..++ ‘ 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, $3,404,859)....... 2,705,000.00 
jae the State of New York, including purchases under 


Bonds and Mo 


foreclosure of mor 


Real Estate outs’ 


foreclosure Of MOFtgawed........ 0 0220.26 onc. coeesecsccccvcsecs 8,116,755.06 
Cash in Banks and in transit (since received and invested).......... 630.63 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums............ ..-.-++-eeeee+ "7H, 166. 14 $101,373,362.31 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value..........0.+-s00 eeccees sees ne 2,697,138.55 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..............++-+0++ “RHE. 829,895.26 
Pusmiaens, Gelesved and im tramallt........ccccccccccccccctwcccccccccces See 2. _ 22008 06 
Total Assets, December 31, 1889........ +++ $10 107,150, 309.12 


I hereby certify. that a sonal examination of the securities 
YY, aa hi ctelanont, I find the RA be true and 
JOHN A, MeCALL, Comptroller. 


and accounts described i 
correct as stated. 


Total Liabtlities, ineleilien legal reserve on alt 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard). $84,329,234-92 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve.. $22,821,074.20 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is $6,848,611.20 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is 15,972,463.) 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
From thie cuteine the usual dividends will be made. 


J. @. VAN ¢ 
New Assurance written tt 1889... 0 eo -. $175,264, 100 
Total Outstanding A SSUrAane.....2..0000 100 631,016,666 
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JOHN A, STEWART, CHARLES S. SutTe, 
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. 8. H. PHILLIPS, 
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GEO. De F. L. DAY, JOHN A, McCALL, 

J. F. De NAVARRO, ? 
JOSEPH T. LOW DANIEL R. NOYES, 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 
EEABILY RIES SSS: 19288 338 $3 
~~ $2,436,189 73 73 
LIFE RATE ‘= ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the life eo prom 
me Cash istributions are paid upon all 


aETery Bol policy has p Satenned thereon the cash surren- 
der me | insurance values to which the in- 
sired is ented 03 Son values for any eames ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 





Mies *2:808:30 38 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 46 








Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
by the Massachussetts Non- re 
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WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A, Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber. of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sen Sane, eneg on a ; 
card,the name and 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivoerr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . . ° F j é é . $136,401,328 02 


Increase in Assets, , i 4 ‘ p 2 i $10,319,174 46 


$9,657,248 44 
SETS Degriuge ged egy )yte lan 


Increase during yeur. J 5 f : , i $4,903,087 10 
Paid mney ae me tS ‘ ‘ ; F J d ‘ aber rt - 
Increase during year. chan) b Wed OE teas 058 

Increase during year. . . * 7 “ ° . > 
Risks in force, : : ‘ - ; - $565,949,933 92 
Increase during year. ne tee eee’ ele oe $83,824,749 56 
Policies in force, . . ° " ; : ; . 182,310 
Increase during year “ci Sha dale tas ay! « 23,941 
Policies written in 1889. re : ; ‘ , ‘ . 44,577 
Increase over 1888, . . . ‘ 4 : e 11,971 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . ee $69,361,913 13 
Bonds and other Securities, ° ° - $50,323,469 81 


Loans on Collateral Securi ~~ ia . $9,845,500 00 
in and Trust s at interest, . . $2,988,632 79 
Interest Premiums and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 





$136,401,328 O02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
, 4. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





Risks Risks 


Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Assets, Surplus. 

1884..... $34,681,420. .....$351,789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441 er - 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,882,719... ... 398,809,203... ... 114,181,963 24... 5,643,568 
1887 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118, 806, ood Deb evece 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126, 082, 153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889...... 151,602,483... ... * 565,949,984... ... 136,401,328 02... |. 9.657.248 


New York, > Soma 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
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Ricuarp A. McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, -« Hopart Herrick, Witiiam D. Wasuau RN, 

ames C, HOLDEN, UDLEY OLCOTT,’ ym. P. Dixon, Stuyvesant Fisn, 

ERMANN C. von Post,| FrepERIC Cromwett,| Ropert A. GRAwNNIss, Avucustus D, Jumtuiarp, 
ALexanper H. Rick, vueNn T. Davies, Nicuoras C. Mitier, Cuaries E. Miier, 


Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, James W, Husrep. 
ROBERT A, GRANNISS, - = Vice-President, 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
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ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
A, N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F, I. A., Actuary 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES R, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier. 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. WILLIAM W. KICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Directors f 
WALTER R.,. GILLETTE, M.1D., k. J. MARSH, M.D 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN pa io ere | ‘PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


GEO. W. BLUSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Stréet, Chicago. Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1890. 





GUSTAVUS S, WINSTON, M.D., 


1890. 








CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash, - - £1,000,000,00 
Funds Reserved to meet = Liabilities: j 
Re-Insurance Fund al standard, - - 8785,058.87 »- 890,422.35 
Unsettled Losses — other claims - - 105,363.48 \ 
Net Surplus over Capital and ali Liabilities, - - - . __ 653,514.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890, - - - - $2,443,937.33 
1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in olictes Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Secre' 
HEELWHIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this va ay a is ang to place yg - 
the policy itself is the toost liberal and equitable’ = 
tradt cons consistent wi fy 


E MARKED Dsboorss otrenty genioves we this 
shows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 
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of Agencies, at 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. | 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 
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Old and Young. 


IN “OLD TRINITY” 
ON HEARING THE REV. PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. 


BY STEPHEN MASSETT. 


FROM the noise, the traffic, and dizzy din 

Of the City, with all its wealth and sin, 

I enter the open gate—and there— 

Alone, I sit, in the house of prayer. 

How quiet, and calm, and still is this— 

Nearer methinks tu the realms of bliss! 

For through the stained-glass windows 
bright ° 

Are golden rays, from lands of light! 

As, through che blue clouds, God bad riven 

A pathway leading straight to Heaven! 

* * * a 

Ok! the thoughts that rise, as I sit alone, 

Of the past, and the present, and of those 
now one! 

Who worsniped here, and whose souls have 
been 

Charmed by the quiet, peaceful scene! 

While passing the graves of the dead: hard 
by, 

Tae living are walking hurriedly. 


oa * 


” * 


- * . a 


The church is crowded, aisles are filled. 
Th? hymn 1s sung—the organ stilled; 
The preacher's earnest voice is heard, 
And listeners thrill withevery word! 
And bis golden accents seem to me 
Attuned to Heaveu’s own minatrelsy! 
— - * 7 


. 7 


Ta? great therorg sang the parting hyma— 
’E was echoed oick 57 checubim! 
New Yor«, Feb 25th, 1890. 
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MRS. TODHURST’S OPERA. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 








To this day it is not exactly clear how 
she became acquainted with him; she says 
he descended upon her one afternoon 
quite unexpectedly. She was sitting by 
the fire when she heard a violent ring at 
the bell. It was boisterous October weath- 
er, and the person whose entrance into 
the house followed the summons, seemed 
borne in ona gust of wind, like a dried 
leaf, only considerably more noisily. A 
moment after the maid appeared, an- 
nounced that a gentleman was in the sa- 
lon who wished to see Mrs, Todhurst; a 
card, which she held in her hand, bore the 
inscription in very large and very fluur- 
ishing letters: 

“ BEN DAYRON—Artiste Musicien, 

Officer de la Léjion d' Honneur.” 

‘* Ber-Dayron,” repeated Mrs. Tod- 
hurst; **it sounds like a Turk of high de- 
gree! I wonder, vow, what is the psdper 
way to address this personage? is'he a 
kind of French M cCatinm Mor,* or 
Knight of Gwynne, to be spoken to and of 
aa ‘ Le Ben-Dayron,’ or does one call him 
familiarly and at firat sight ‘ B.n,’ in all 
simplicity? Anyway, who on earth is he? 
where does he come from, and what does 
he want ?” 

There being but one way of solving 
these problems, she rose from the depths 
of her easy-chair, and, after a few of 
those cabalistic passes of the hands ovef 
the hair, common to all women before 
presenting themselves to a stranger, 
she opened the door leading into her 
salon. Standing by a table, examining 
sone photographs ina feverish kind of 
way, was a little, round man, clothed 
in an enormous cloak with a high velvet 
collar, such as one sees in old steel en- 
gravings investing the shoulders of Al- 
fred de Musset, Murger, B ranger and 
other literary men who flourished during 
the fir:t half of this century. When her 
visitor moved so as to reveal the gar- 
ments beneath the cloak, it was easy to 
see they were very shabby and somewhat 
dirty; butthe scrap of mbbon in his but- 
ton-hole was bright and new. His age 
migkt-have been any where bet ween forty- 
five and seventy; his face was wrinkled 
and lined; bis hair, worn in a wild crop of 
curls, was gray, but his eyes were big, blue 
and infantile. 

‘“*Ah, Madame,” he said in French, 
making a step toward her; *‘ 1 come to 
you; I dare to present myself to you, 
because Iam in rore need of your 
help; and they tell me that your good 

’ heart is never deaf to an appeal.” 

‘his indeed was true, Never was there 
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tik INDEPENDENT. 
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a@ woman more prone to deeds of kindness 
than Mrs. Todhurst. She had always a 
half-dozen protégees in band; a budding 
artist or author had but to interest her in 
his or her work, if after that they failed 
to meet with any recognition it was not 
her fault. She would wade through piles 
of manuscript, and, after hinting, correct- 
ing, suggesting, would advise to whom it 
should be sent, often giving a little note 
of introduction to the editor. She possessed 
a great deal of influence in the London 
literary world, knowing and being known 
by every one, partly on account of her own 
work, which was excellent, partly through 
the prestige of a name made world- 
renowned by her husband, whose brilliant 
career had been cut untimely short. Sane 
was anything but a rich woman; she gave 
too generously to make «<conomies, and 
she worked hard for herself and her two 
little girls, . 

As Ben-Dayron pronounced the word 
‘“*help,” she felt her heart sink a little. 
She knew her weakness; if his tale was 
pitiful and plausible she would be the 
poorer and he the richer-when he w nt 
away; still she said, encouragingly 
enough: 

** In what way can I help you?” 

Ab, then poured forth a flood of elo- 
quence! he was a musician—that much 
she would have learned from his card— 
he mig’ t say without conceit that he was 
a great musician, a maitre, he had com- 
posed much, bis songs wire sung from 
one end of France to the otber; but now 
he had produced a work which should 
make him immortal. 

All this time he bad been standing, but 
now he seated himself, and, drawing his 
chair near Mre. Todhurst, he went on in 
an impassioned tone: 

**Shakespeare —your grand Shakes- 
peare—he is not known in France as he 
deserves to be; much of him is read, but 
little is acted. ‘Hamlet,’ ‘ The Tempest,’ 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream ’—voila 
tout! Well, then, 1—I who speak to you 
—am to be the interpreter of this great 
genius. Iam to show bim again in one 
of his chef d'oeuvres to my compatriots. A 
friend of mine, a poet, has eonverted 
*The Taming of the Shrew’ mto verse: 
has arranged it for the stage. It is 
charming, ravishing, spirituelle, enchant- 
ing; nothing but hearing it read inspired 
me! I saw it all! I remained at my piano 
for days and nights, Comme un fou! 
when I rose up it was written; it was 
there before me—my opera which shall 
bring me fame!” 

Mrs. Todhurst bowed her interest and 
sympathy, still wondering deeply how all 
this concerned ker. 

* Will you believe me?” continued Ben- 
Dayron; ‘*not a manager in Paris will 
tuke it. To begin with, there are but two 
places, the Opera Comique and the Odéon, 
where it could be properly presented, At 
neither of them can I so much as get it 
read. It is not surprising, Il am used to 
it. Iam poor; Icannot give large din- 
ners to these gentlemen; I cannot enter- 
tain the press. Well, so it is; we will not 
speak of it. 1 could get my opera— 
‘Kattarine’ we call it, *The Taming of 
the Shrew’ means nothing to French 
ears—I could get. it taken in the Prov- 
inces, but I will not nave it in the Prov- 
inces! One metropolis I must have— 
Paris, London, New York. Paris is 
against me; New York is far. London is 
my hope. I feel, 1 know, that in London 
I should have success; but when I go to 

London I must have all ready. 1 know 
these good English—business-i. ke; notime 
to lose. *Quick! let me see—ah, bun! 
done.’ If you have not everything for 
their eyes to jump on—‘ Too late! Very 
sorry. Can’t wait.’ So it is;is it not, 
Madame? Sol must bave my child, my 
l.ttle ‘ Katharine,’ all teady. 1 must have 
her written out in English, in good mod- 
ern English, with the songs in verse, the 
cues and catches fitting. Tuis is noteasy, 
Madame. I hunt; I look high and low. 
I find only stupids, who cannot write 
their own language brilliantly. In my 
despair I hear of you. A lady where I go 
to teach says to me: ‘Apply to Madame 
Todhurst; she is a celebrated writer.’ 
She even indicates to me the Frénch 





it; it is beautiful, full of wit and pathos. 
. ‘I have found her,’I say; ‘I will fimg 


myself before ber; I will beg her to assist 
me!’” 

‘But, Monsieur—I don't know—it seems 
tome a large undertaking. 1 have never 
done such a thing before. I never wrote 
a libretto in my life. 1 haven’t the least 
idea how to set about it, and my time is 
valuable. I always have a great deal to 
do.” 

Vain and feeble protests! Ben-Dayron 
overruled them all. When, asa last re- 
source, he told her of his poverty, that he 
had come to her thinking she would help 
him as one artist helps another, and be 
content to take the recompense of her 
laber from the profits of the piece, when 
it appeared; when, bursting into tears, he 
told her that all other translators de- 
manded so much money down before be- 
ginning it, and that it was impossible for 
him to advance a sou, and that thus again 
the want of means stood between him 
and fame, she relented. How could she 
do otherwise? She had had struggles and 
bard times herself, and had come through 
them doubly tender-hearted. The sight 
of his weeping was too much for ber. 

*T willdo whatI can, I cannot prom- 
ise anything; but I will do what I can. 
Bring your score down to-morrow; let me 
bearthe music. I will tell you then what 
I decide.” 

He looked upon it then and there as 
setiled, With his eyes still wet be laughed 
for joy; he raved excitedly; he blessed bis 
stars enthusiastically for having put him 
in Mrs. Todburst’s way; he tixed the hour 
of his next appearance for three the fol 
lowing afternoon; then, murmuring 
something about trains to catch, he left 
as breazily as he had come. 

Having drawn her shaken breath, Mrs. 
Todburst sat down to think over her 
strange visitor and what she had let her- 
self in for. 

‘I shall have every critic in London 
howling after me,” she reflected, mourn- 
fully. ‘*They will say I fancy I can im- 
prove on Shakespeare; that I have been 
tamperipg with. the ‘immortal Wiliam,’ 
and goodness knows what else besides. 
Of course it won’t be a success; there 
isn’t the slightest chance of its being a 
success. Perhaps it won’t be accepted, 
even, which would be the best thing that 
could happen, so far as I am concerned; 
but poor Ben—it would quite crush him.” 

The next day Ben appeared with an 
enormous roll (he was even more turbu- 
lent than before), flung his cloak in a 
corner, turned back his wristbands and 
plunged at the piano, where he promptly 
broke a note. He had aclear, sweet voice, 
and sang as easily us a bird, The music was 
good, tho not of the highest order, still 
above the average of comic opera. He went 
at everything in the most undaunted fash- 
ion—-soprano solos, dusts, choruses—and 
managed toconvey avery good idea of 
their merits. His enthusiasm was as 
catching as his airs;and when he reached 
the end Mrs. Todhurst had fairly taken 
fire. 

** Splendid !” she said. ‘‘ Immense! I'll 
do all in my power for you. Give me tbe 
libretto, it sball not be my fault if you 
don’t make a big success.” 

From that time Mrs. Todhurst devoted 
two evenings a week te Ben and his 
opera. It must have been a funny sight 
to see them at work together, they were 
such an original pair of collaborateur:, 
the tall blonde Englishwoman and the 

little ball of a Frenchman—he pounding 
away exciiedly at the piano, and sbe 
laboring after with her adaptation. I 
was. never admitted to one of these 
séances; but I met Ben coming down the 
garden path one evening caroling blithe- 
ly, 

“Tees loove, tees loove ze immortale.”’ 

Lucy Todhurst, having taken up the 
unappreciated composer, was working 
heart and soul to help him. She had 
wrung promises from I don’t know how 
many unbappy reporters to be present 
when “ Katharine ” should be presented 
to a London manager. She had compell+d 
certain musical critics of her acqusint- 
ance to vow clemency. She had even, 
after a struggle, consented to allow her 
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and greatest concession she made after a 
visit to Madame Ben-Dayron, and she 
took Ben himself with her to two or three 
places in Paris in hopes of getting him 
pupils, The fact is, she did not. know 
enough of French people socially to make 
nice distinctions; they were all more or 
less alike to her, so that she could not 
pronounce very finely on their manners, 
Ben, having penetrated her capacious 
heart, she treated him as she would 
any otber friend, inviting him to din- 
ner or déjeuner without thought of re- 
straint. When he took up his cutlet bone 
and worried it voraciously, or swallowed 
three parts of his knife along with green 
peas, she put it down tu the eccentricities 
of Gallic customs. 
One evening I believe it did dawn on 
her tbat bis behavior was not all that 
could be desired. A little dance at the 
house of some Anglo-American friends 
happening to fallon one of her “ opera 
evenings,” she asked permission to take 
Ben. At first his conduct was exemplary; 
but after supper she observed with horror 
that he was waxing unduly hilarious; he 
began to frisk about, leading his part- 
ners through extraordinary conve lutions, 
When he could find no one will.ng to 
dance with him he executed an animated 
pas seul, At last he was suppressed; 
but he left bis mark! Either from a de- 
s'reto advertise himself, or from sbeer 
pride of pcssession, he produced an abom- 
inable instrument which he spoke of af- 
fectionately as his ‘* Jeetle stomp,” and 
had stamped in varicus conspicuous places 
bis name and address in violet ink. 

When Mrs. Todourst made ker duty call 
on the givers of the dance she found the 
daughter of the house with tightened lips 
and a severe air superintending the re- 
moval from door-parels and window-sills 
of the obnoxious legend. 

I have said ske consented to the use of 
her pume after a visit to Madame Ben- 
Dayron, a visit which she described mi- 
outely tome. Ben had often spoken to 
her of his home, his wife and children, to 
whom he seemed devotedly attached; and 
he had begged Mrs. Todhuist whenever 
she was in Paris to drop in urceremoni- 
ously to dinner or breakfast; she had felt 
a little shy, however, of accepting this 
chance hospitality, fearing that her ab- 
rupt appearance might inconvenience 
Madame Dayron. One day, however, the 
lutthe man brought her a formal invita- 
tion, which he seemed so anxious for her 
to accept that she arranged to take déjeu- 
ner at his house the following Friday. 

It was a March morning, with a cutting 
wind, and in the steep street leading from 
tne Faubourg St. Martin, where Beu-Day- 
ron lived, the cold seemed more intense 
than in the more sheltered quarters of 
Paris. My friend was prepared for a 
humble abode, but not for such a bumble 
one as she found, and seeing it ste re- 
juiced that she had never becn trash 
enough to take it by storm. She had to 
traverse a gloomy court and then mount 
up and up to the sixth story of an old house 
with a worn ana dirty brick. staircase 
four doors on every landing, and behind 
each door a separate ménage. In answer 
to her ring, Ben himseif appeared; im- 
mediately behind him came his wife. 
She must have been pretty once, but sor- 
row and care had faded the roses in her 
cheeks and marked her mouth and eyes 
with beavy lines. Her hair was quite 
gray, but yet sne was not an old—hardly 
a middle-aged—woman. Her dress was 
neat but terribly shabby; two small 
children were clinging to her skirts. 
There were two rooms, one large, the 
** salon” Ben called it, tho an alcove, shut 
off by curtains, betrayed that it was bed- 
cbamber as well as parlor, and a little 

room that served the double purpose of 
dining-room and kitchen; the walls of 
both were thickly hung with pictures in 
heavy gilt frames, Ben was a painter as 
well as a musician, and alas! more un- 
lucky a8 the former than as the latter, be 
would descant long and vehemently on 
the wrongs he endured from the Jury of 
the Salon. Not one of his great works had 
ever been accepted, and no wonder; they 
were abominable. Heled Mrs, Todburst 
from one to another, expatiating on their 
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she could riot find a word of disapproval | pictures to the Salon, there were expenses |‘ wavered over it, weighed it in all manner ONLY THREE. — 


to say, he was so filled with his own 
greatness, and his wife believed in him 
so thoroughly. With all his boasting, it 
would bave teen’ a cruel person who 
could have said to him, ‘‘My dear Ben- 
Dayron, you are really not a genius, your 
music is delightful, but it will de no more 
than please the public for a few years and 
then be forgotten; as for your pictures 
they are atrocious,” it would have been 
like telling a child that his father is a 
very ordinary being afterall, or that his 
mother is an extremely faulty creature. 

After déjeuner Madame Ben took the 
children—large-eyed, silent little beings— 
away to school; they were both with the 
‘+ good Sisters”; the boy was not yet six, 
the girl still younger. Mra. Todhurst and 
her host took their coffee alone; be bad to 
leave at three, -but his wife would then be 
back. She came, rather fiushed and 
breathless from climbing the stairs. Ben 
would be late, she said, and hurried him 
off, wrapping him in half a dozen coats 
and comforters. Her cloak was thread- 
bare, but then she had not a voice to be 
protected! She begged Mrs. Todhurst to 
stay and chat with her a little, but she 
would excuse her going on with her 
work? and she produced a canvas bundle 
containing dark blue and red wools, some 
complications of wire and cardboard, 
among which her fingers moved rapidly. 

Waat was she doing? Carriage but- 
tons, those fluffy little pompons that fas- 
ten the cloth and velvet of the cus! ions; 
it was easy work, at fist it made her 
fingers sore, but not now; it could be 
taken up at all moments, and it did not 
try the sight. Pay? There were other 
things paid better, but they could not be 
done with children and a house to look 
afier. 

Poor woman! she so seldom had any 
one to talk to. Under the influence ot 
Mrs. Todburst’s kind eyes, she grew con- 
fidential, and little by little the story of 
her life came out. She and Ben were 
from the same village, near Marseilles, in 
the warm, celicious Soutb. Her father 
was a muller, Ben’s a vigneron. They 
had always cared for each other when 
only boy and girl. Ben was to be acar- 
penter. One day his master sent him on 
business 10 Marseilles. There he heard a 
concert for the firsttime. He had always 
loved music, ard Monsieur le Curé had 
promised him tne organ when old Bom- 
pard died, which would brivg him two 
hundred and fifty francs a year. He war 
an only sop, and would inherit the littl 
white house and the vineyard, and they 
would do well, Butafter that concert als 
was changed, He left the carpenter, ano 
went to the big city; then he took a situ- 
ation at the café where the singing was. 
He helped roll up the curtain and move 
taings cn the stage. By and by the ar- 
tistes noticed bim; one helped him, and 
another helped him: then Petrust—the 
great Petrust—took him to Paris. He wrote 
to his parents he was making a name; he 
would be famous, But the war broke 
out; then the siege and all that dreadful 
time. He was a soldier, like the rest, and 
fought bravely. Years went by and they 
heard no more of him at the little Village; 
they thought him dead. Andshe? Ab! 
she never forgot him; night and day she 
prayed for him. She could not listen 
when others came to her. Thenshe grew 
old; she lived alone in the mili—father 
and mother dead; she had a man who 
managed it; she was not rich, but she had 
enough. It was so beautiful in her coun- 
try! Life was easy there; the sun snone 
even when the mistral blew. And then 
one day—oh, she sbuuld never forget it! 
—he came back! He was singing at Mar- 
seilles. He was dressed like a Parisian; 
he had almost lost his accent; he had 
money in his purse, a future before him. 
He was gay, lively, handsome; she was 
faded, plain, ‘‘ provincial”; but he loved 
her, and he married her in the little 
church, with the gray olive-wood behind 
it. Tae mill, bis share of the vineyard, 
he sold both; the money would bring in 
double in Paris; they would invest it. 
But somehow it never was invested—it 
was always wanted. Ben fell ill, the 
children came, and an artist must have 
Boney, Kyery year when he sent his 





—two, three, sometimes fcur, hundred 
francs for frames. It would all come 
back, it only wanted time. The world 
must see ere long how great a man was in 
its midst. Some day it would find out, 
and then all their troubles would be over. 
The picturzs—here she glanced proudly 
at the walls—would sell for large sums, 
his music would be heard and applauded, 
and they would be happy. 

‘* Of course,” said Mrs. Todhurst hope- 
fully; ‘‘ but it is dull work waiting, is it 
not ?” 

“Ab! so dull! Not for me. I have 
enough. I am happy. I have my dear 
husband and children. Icanalwaysearn 
fifteen francs a week; that pays the rent 
and ten francs over; but it is hard for 
him. Artists, you see—artists are not 
like other men. They want praise, suc- 
cess; it is what they live for; if they do 
not get it they are so sad, so discouraged; 
then, a little fearfully, ‘‘ What do you 
think of ‘ Katharine,’ Madame?’ 

“TI think it will succeed. I think it 
must succeed, I am doing all I can to 
help it on.” 

‘* Ben says you are so good. He says 
you are a providence to him; through you 
it has already been spoken of, noticed in 
the papers.” 

“IT hope to do more than that. A 
friend of mine has promised to speak toa 
well-known manager about it, to ask him 
to bear it. If he will, your husband must 
go to England,” 

There was silence for a few mo- 
ments, then Madame Ben said, softly: 

‘*I want to tell you how it is that 1 
think—I think you came to us, last No- 
vember. I was feeling very sad. Ben was 
giving no lessons; every one here refused 
his opera; he thought of London; but no 
one would help him with the translation 
without money. Things were very black; 
the little ones were at schovl. I was sit- 
ting here all alone, my eyes were shut, 
perhaps [ was sleeping; but in my sleep I 
saw the Church of Montmartre, you 
know, the beautiful church on the hill, 
lt was light and bright inside, and 1 
awoke up saying: ‘I will go.’ I went 
there at once. ‘The Sacred Heart is 
large,’ I said; ‘ there is room in it even for 
poor gens de thédtre comme nous, and | 
knelt betore the large statue tnere and | 

prayed--I prayed for ‘Katharine.’ I had 
uever dared to pray for any of Ben’s music 
until then; but then I felt tnat Christ’s 
heart,Christ’s tender, Sacred Heart, «ould 
know and unders:and; and he did—he did; 
for the very next day Ben came home 
and told me about you, how quite by ac- 
cident, apparently, he found you, and 
you had received him then and there with 
hands outstretched to help, I have never 
been downcast since then. I go every 
afternoon, from five to six, tothe church, 
always to pray for ‘Katharine.’ He knows 
what I mean, and what it means to us, 
this opera; for He sent you to ws.” She 
bent forward suddenly and kissed Mrs. 
fodhurst’s hand as it lay in her lap, then 
—‘Itis time for me to go, now,” she 
said; ‘* will you come with me?” 

Tne two women walked together al- 
most in silence till thr y reached the steep 
street leading to the church, then, almost 
under its shadow, they stopped. 

‘I cannot go any farther. I am glad 
you told me what you did; I shall think 
of you often at your prayers. I shall 
work doubly hard for Ben now I know 
his wife; but I cannot go with you. I 
am not a Christian. I have no faith.” 

‘-I will pray for you,” answered the 
other, and went on her way. 

Lucy Todhurst, watching the thin, bent 
figure toi'ing painfully against the wind, 
sighed heavily. 

‘There goes the happier woman,” she 
said to herself, 

A fortnixht later she was in London, 
in her pretty little home at Kensington. 
Ben-Dayron was with her, as a guest. He 
must have tried even her nerves, I think; 
but she said never a word, only worked 
with might and main for the wonderiul 
opera, and at last she met with her re- 
ward, The managers of the “ Apollo” 
listened ‘o it; not only listened,*but ap- 
proved, suggested alterations, submitted 
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of balances, finally accepted it. The parts 
were cast, the rehearsals begun; in six 
weeks “Katharine” was announced to 
make her début before a London public. 
All this time its excited comporer stayed 
with Mrs. Todhurst. Knowing the state 
of his exchequer she refused to let him go 
to a hotel. As delicately as she could, 
she spared him all expense, thinking of 
the little home in Paris, and the pinched 
faces of wife and children; but she could 
not’ positively give him pocket-money, 
and a certain amount he had to have for 
cabs, omnibuses and a hundred other 
items. She noticed that he never smoked, 
and that he refused all wine, declaring 
he had become a teetotaller, an excep- 
tional thing for a Frenchman, above all 
a Southern Frenchman born in the wine 
country. She guessed, and guessed right- 
ly, that he made these sacritices to avoid 
having to return any so called courtesies 
of wine or cigars, and she admired the 
little man for his strength of resolution. 

The yreat day came near apace, all Lon- 
don flamed with big posters announcing 
the first performance of ‘ta new and origi- 
nal opera, drawn from one of Shakea- 
peare’s masterpieces.” 

At last came the evening itself. Stalls, 
boxes and dress-circle were full; the pit 
and gallery more tninly occupicd—that 
was to be «xpected on a first night, when 
the greater part of the houses filled with 
6 paper.” 

Mrs, Todhurst, as nervous as tho she 
herself had written the score, sat in the 
stage box. Ben was here, there, and 
everywhere. He would have liked to 
conduct the orchestra, but this could not 
be. 

The first scenes went a little tamely; 
but at the beginning of the second act tne 
audience began to waim, soon they ap- 
plauded. The already mentioned song 
which Ben had rendered *‘ Tees loove, tees 
loove, ze immortale,” wasencored. From 
that moment all interested in the welfare 
of the piece breathed freely, It was a 
success; it was an immense success. The 
cartain went down among enthusiastic 
cheers and calls for ‘* Author, author!” 
Mrs. Todburst left the theater with a vis- 
ion of Ben-Dayron, radiant and hot, bow- 
ing his acknowledgments across the foot- 
lights. 

Sne drove back to Kensington almost 
as elated as hewas. ‘* Her troubles are 
over now, poor woman,” she thought, as, 
taking out her latch-key, she passed into 
the warm, well-lighted hall; **she need 
have no further auxiety.” 

Upon the table lay a telegram. She 
epened it and read. Indecd, yes, what 
she had said was true. Madame Ben- 
Dayron’s troubles were ended—for she 
was dead. 

The extra strain and work, the striving 
to spare out of the housekeeping the little 
weekly sum that *‘ Ben must have,” had 
proved too much for her already ex- 
hausted frame. She was not to know 
prosperity on earth. The better times 
that followed his success brought her no 
added comforts. God had taken her be- 
yond all reach of care. They found ker, 
when they went to close the church, 
kneeling by the big statue, her work-woin 
hands fuldel, a peaceful smile upon her 
face. 

She had been dead some hours; before 
the overture, before the opening chorus 
sounded forth; but perhaps her soul 
caught some echo of them before it slipped 
away to listen to the music of a sweeter 
choir. 

PaRIS, FRANCE. 
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NAWAB MEHDI HASAN KHAN, Chief Jus- 
tice of Hyderabad, has written foran In- 
dia magazine his opinions of London, de- 
rived from a Jubilee visit. Speaking of 
London clubs he says: *‘One thing that 
froze the blood 1n my veins about all those 
clubs is that the members go and come 
without the slightest sign of recogniz.ng 
one another. They are all members of one 
club, but so far from beiug acquainted, 
they appear to hate one anotuer.” Re- 
ferring to the Queen’s drawing-room he re- 
marke: **The faces were heavenly and the 


forms lovely. Diamonds shore on heads 
and breasts, and some of the ladies were so 





‘beautiful as to be the pride of England and 
‘even the human race,’ 
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“ LOOK, Mother, a moment and see; 
A bird’s nest 1 found on a tree, 


“The eggs were all speckled and green, 
The prettiest things ever seen, . 


“ There were five; I took out but three; 
Tnat’s two for the old bird, you see.”’ 


His mother was grieved, and she said 
Tothecalprit, who hung down his head, 


“Oh Tommy, how could you do so? 
You’re cruel; now didn’t )ou know 


‘* How the old bird would flutter and ery 
It yoa robbed her nest? See her fly, 


* From house-top to tree in despair, 
Ob, Tommy how thoughtiess yuu are! 


“Each egg would have hatched out a bird 
Such sivging as you might have heard, 


“If you had kept out of that tree, 
And yousay that you took only three!” 


Thus Tommy’s mother chided him; 
Her face was stern, her look wae grim. 


Her new spring hat was on her head, 
And tnisis wuat her Lommy suid: 


*Itisn’t fair tosculd at me, 
Take off your hat und ict us see 


** How many pretty biras it took, 
To trim the thiox; ao only louk! 


* I’ve cou.ted them and find there’s five; 
Not eggs; dead virds, unce all alive. 


* Taree little eggs! tbat’s all I tock, 
Now see wnat you’ve donc; take a tuck 


* At what you wear; was I unkind?” 
His mowner answered, ** Never mane,” 


And started out to make a éal!; 
But, as she passed on torough the hall, 


Said to herself, *‘ Well I declare, 
W hat curious creatures chilcren are!”’ 
FLINT, MicH. 
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HOW ONE BOY SPENT HiS HOLI- 
DAY. 


BY MARY S. McCOBB. 








** SO you just copy ’im, and speak the 
truth, whatever ’appens. For tho I am 
Henglish, and proud of toat same, J 
say ’e WaSa gentieman and a scholard, 
and ’U:rah for George Washington!” 

That wus the way Grandma Trott ended 
her exhortation; and the boys criea: 

**Hurran! Hurrab! Hurav!” 

Tom [rask ended with ** Ti—ger!” 

Tney had heard ail about tne hatchet 
and the Ch rry tree, and the ‘* 1 dare not 
tell a lie” duzens of tmes, But onsk 
litthe Geandma Trott toid 16 all as if the 
chopping and the trutn-telling touk place 
last week, 

Soe was full of spirit, was Granéma 
Trott, tho the ashes of age were doing 
their best to quench the ficry glow of her 
red hair. 

The boys delighted to listen to her tales. 
Even lank, long-legged Jed Pumpley 
would rvost on the fence and lend an ear. 
Every one said Jcd was too lazy to go into 
the house when it rained. 

** Bat law! Cyrus,” said Jed, bugging 
his knees; ** folks don’t know half the 
jobsI do. Why, ’twas only this mornin’ 
1 walked a mile togive a drink o’ milk to 
a thirsty borse!’ 

** Milk ?”’*cried little Cyrus, ‘* Dohorses 
like milk !’” 

** He didn’t sray—neigh!” said Jed, and 
shambled slowly cff, ehuckiing at his 
wit. ’ 

As for Cyrus, he followed his grand- 
mother into the story and a half house 
where the two lived. Hecrept up the 
ladder-like stairs, Here, under the eaves 
he kept his library, consisting of tbree be- 
loved books. Toney were Milton’s * Para- 
dise Lost,” ** The Arabian Nights” and an 
odd volume of Irving’s ** Life of Washing- 
ton.” 

Which of the three he liked best Cyrus 
never could decide, Bat, to-day being 
the 22d of February, Wasbington’s Buth- 
day, it seemed proper to take a turn at 
tne last. 

‘* I’m glad my father and mother’s both 
died long ago.” decided English-Ameri- 
can Cyrus. ‘‘If they’d been a-living I 
might’a’ had to take sides, and that would 
’a’ hurt his feelings. Grandma she’s as 





good as a Yankee; but Father he'd. have 
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been ‘ sot.’ Grandma says he was always 
‘sot.’ He’d ‘a’ beer hurrahing for George 
the Third, and I couldn't stand that. It 
don’t seem to mention the cherry-tree 





here,” meditated Cyrus. ‘* Maybe that’s 
because it’s Vol. Four. Wisht I had the 
other three.” 


Bat he was soon buried in the story of 
Arnold’s treason: ‘‘ In the mean time Ar- 
nold, panic-stricken, had sped his caitiff 
flight through the Highlands, infamy 
howling in his rear, arrest threatening 
him in advance, shrinking at the sight of 
that flag which hitherto it had been his 
glory to defend.” 

‘ The American half of Cyrus’s blood 
boiled with indignation. 

And then how kind Washington was 
to young Mrs. Arnold, desolate and for- 
saken by that scamp of a husband ! 

** During the brief time she remained 
she was treated with the utmost deference 
and delicacy.” 

**Of course Washington would-be po- 
lite,” meditated Cyrus. ‘‘Grandma says 
he was a ‘gentleman and a scholard.,’ 
Wonder what a ‘scholard’ is. He did 
his best by André, too.” 

**I would wish the room for Mr. André 
to be a decent one, and that he may be 
treated with civility,” wrote the great 
General. 

But he could not save André. Hanged 
must he be, as he deserved. When he 
came to this part of ‘‘ Vol. Four” Cyrus 
began to sniff suspiciously, then to rub 
one eye and the other with the back of 
his hand. It was of no use. Poor André! 
Wretched, brave, luckless André! 

Cyrus could not read the end when he 
came to his doom. 

** And Washington did just right.” 

Cyrus was sure of that. Nota whit did 
the hero suffer in Cyrus’s eyes, because he 
must be stern where duty required. ° 

** He had to stick to the truth and just- 
ice,” 

That was Cyrus's final judgment. 

** Cyrus! Cyrus Trott!” 

The call had to be repeated many times, 
for Cyrus had gone back a hundred years, 
and was miles away from the attic. 

In the field below were Tom Trask, 
Johnny Cane and Ned Peters. Jed Pump- 
ley was lounging in the rear. Jed by no 
means despised keeping company with a 
lot of boys, grown man tho he was. 

* Law! I ain’t nothing per-tic’lar on 
hand this afternoon,” was his excuse. 

**Come on, Cyrus!” beckoned Tom 
Trask. 

Cyrus put down his book and opened 
the window. 

** Do you want to trainin the show this 
afternoon ?” asked Tom, blandly. *‘ The 
Militia’s coming to Beekley Hall. Speech- 
es. Yarns about G. Washington. Equal 
to 4th of July. I’m going to be there.” 

** And I!” 

** Me too!” 

‘* They’re going to wear swords.” 

**T ain’t nothing per-tic’lar on hand 
this afternoon—I’ll jine,” said Jed Pump- 
ley. 

** You can help get the swords, Cy,” 
Tom went on hastily. ‘‘ They hang on 
the wall of the room back of the Vestry, 
where the Odd Fellows have their meet- 
ings. Your grandma keeps the key. Just 
you get it for us. Don’t tell. Do it on 
the sly.” 

‘* Be Slyrus instead of Cyrus.” 

But Jed was the only one who had lei- 
sure to appreciate his own joke. 

** Maybe Grandma won’t let”— began 
Cyrus. 

**Ob, well, ask her—ask her!” assented 
Tom, promptly. But that was because 
he had just seen Grandma Trott going 
into a neighbor’s house. 

Cyrus climbed down the stairs, and 
opened the front door, 

‘*Grandma!” he called, 
the kitchen. 

On a nail hung the vestry key. Tom 
Trask’s nimble fingers were on it in a 
twinkling, and Tom’s fingers had a way of 
keeping tight ~hold of anything he 
wanted. 

** Don’t you worry,” he said to Cyrus; 
‘*I know what I’m about.” 

It did not take long to get into the room 
back of the vestry. There, hung on the 
wall, in the way of decoration, were the 
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three coveted swords, almost out of prams 
but not quite. 
They fell with a clatter as the boys, tip: 
toe om chairs and tables, detached them. 
‘*Whew!” whistled Tom Trask; “ if 
they had broken, it would have been 
lively for us! There isn’t one for 
you,. Cyrus,” he added; ‘‘ you can be a 
sortof ‘ High Private in the Rear Ranks.’ 
And mind, you’re not to tell who took 
these swords!” 
** Suppose I’m asked,” began Cyrus. , 
Tom seized him by the jacket. ‘‘You’re 
going to blab!” 
** I'm not,” cried Cyrus hotly. 
if some one asks” — 
‘*Say you don’t know who has the 
swords; say you don’t know—anything! 
If you refuse to speak at all, they’ll sus- 
pect right away, and screw the truth out 
of you. So you just speak up like—like 
—like a man, and say you haven’t an idea 
about the job. al Tom went on, /- 
I’m a living sinner” 
(‘No doubt on that pint,” put in Jed 
Pumpley.) 
* Ifyou don’t promise to keep dark, 
Tll lock you in here, and you won't 
budge till we come back with the swords, 
if it isn’t till next week. Choose!” 
That was « pretty tremendous threat. 
AsI told you, Cyrus read ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights.” Genii and dwarfs and all sorts 
of uncanny creatures—O, he knew all 
about them! Locked up alone in a soli- 
tary building, who could tell what might 
happen toa small boy? To be sure it was 
daylight, but who could count on a 
swarthy Eastern genie? He might ap- 
pear at noon-day, 

** Because he was a Blackamoor, 

And wouldn’t show at night.” 

Now, of course, all this fear was silly. 
You and I know of just what stuff genii 
are made; but Cyrus wasn’t as wise as we 
are, and he shook in his shoes. 
** Will you promise not to tell?” de- 
manded Tom, fiercely. 
‘*I promise not to say anything,” fal- 
tered Cyrus. 
**I tell you that isn’t enough,” shouted 
Tom. ‘‘ They'll know you know. We're 
going to bring the swords back. It’s 
only that nobody’ll notice what we have 
en;and if an Odd Fellow turhs up we'll 
dodge. There’s no harm in our taking 
the swords, Will you promise?” 

But now Cyrus’s hair, the ardent hue 
of which he had inherited from his grand- 
mother, came to his rescue. His temper 
rose. 

‘*No, sir; I won’t promise,” said little 
Cyrus Trott. I'm not a-going to tell a lie, 
for all of you!” 

‘**T dare not tell a lie, Pa! I did it with 
my ’atchet,’” quoted Tom, scornfully,. 
‘*Teach your grandmother how to pro- 
nounce her h’s, Sonny. I'll count three, 
and if you don’t promise, snap goes the 
key. One!” 

But Cyrus held up his head. 

“Two!” 

Cyrus’s eyes flashed; he made a dive 
door-ward. Of course Tom stopped that. 
The other boys laughed. 

“Th—thr— It’s your last chance! 
Promise to say you don’t know. Three!” 

Cyrus suddenly found himself alone, 
and no hornet was ever much more furi- 
ous than that small hoy. 

He shook his fist at the door. Of what 
use was that? He could hear the boys 
clattering down the steps, and soon a de- 
riding whoop under the window greeted 
his ears. Then came a sound of music. 
That was the village band on its way to 
Beekley Hall. 

Cyrus's anger cooled by reason of his 
disappointment. He had counted on 

hearing the speeches in honor of George 
Washington. 

‘* And here Iam and I can’t 
groaned Cyrus. 

For the room was in the second story, 
and even if it were not the windows had 
been securely nailed down and stuffed 
with list against the winter weather. 
That didn’t prevent the room’s being cold. 
Cyrus began to shiver. 

‘* Maybe l'll die o’ freezing,” thought 
Cyrus, ruefully. ‘‘ Very well, I can die; 
but I won’t lie!’’ 

That last sentiment gave a sort of grim 
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get out,” 








‘the shape of rhyme. The only fault he 
had ever found with “ Paradise Lost” 
was that it didn’t jingle. 
“TIT can die, 
But I won't lie,” 
repeated Cyrus. ‘‘ Especially on the 22d 
of February,” he added, with inward rev- 
erence to that other truth-telling lad. 
It was at this moment that a hoarse 
voice came through the key-hole. At first 
Cyrus was startled; then he recognized 
Tom Trask’s tones. 
“TV give you a last chance,” said the 
voice. ‘If you’ve had enough of it say 
you’ll vow you don’t know who took that 
key.” 
“ No I won't!” cried Cyrus. 
“1 can die, 
But I won't lie,” 
he added, in a burst of enthusiasm! 
‘* Die away, then,” replied Tom, and 
the voice ceased. 
The miontes grew into hours. Cyrus 
knew just how many hours, for the big 
church clock tolled them.. When the 
great iron hammer struck the bella sort 
of thrill pulsed through the building. 
“Two,” “Three,” and ‘‘ Four,” the 
clock had struck. 
Hungry and cold, Cyrus’s heart began 
to fail him. ‘ By half-past four the shades 
of night commenced to creep in at the 
high windows. Why didn’t the boys 
come back with the swords? Surely the 
speeches must be all spoken by this time! 
There was one round, small window, 
which seemed to shine like an eye. Cyrus 
gazed at it, and began to quake with 
something besides cold. 
‘*Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom!” 
The solemn sounds of the clock shook 
the room. That eye still shone in a ghast- 
ly fashion. Every fairy story which he 
had ever read seethed in Cyrus’s brain. 
He was sure that some dreadful fate hung 
over him; more and more terrified 
grew. 
The door began to rattle. Cyrus’s heart 
was in his throat. Again Tom Trask’s 
voice through the key-hole. ~ 
‘‘There were three Odd Fellows, and 
they were right on us fellows. So we 
dropped the swords and ran. They 
picked those swords up, and now they’re 
tearing round town to find out who took 
‘em from their place. Now, you young 
rascal, you’ve got to promise not to tell. 
They won’t bring those swords back here 
ina hurry. Ned Peters heard one of the 
men say they’d keep. ’em in a safer place. 
Will you promise to say you don’t kendw 
who took the key?’ 
Worn with suffering, shivering with 
cold and fear, the darkness pressing upon 
him, driven almost to desperation, Cyrub’s 
spirit rose in this great emergency. 
‘*No; I won't promise!” he cried. | 
And then, as if it were forced out of 
him, he flung the name of his hero right 
into the ears of the tempter. 
“It’s the 22d of February and & 
George! I won’t promise,” shouted ak 
Trott. 
Then once more he was alone. 
He forgot to count the clock-strokes 
after that, There seemed to be a numb- 
ness creeping over him; he curled himself 
upinacorner. Dreamily he thought of 
Washington, standing under the branch- 
ing elm tree in Cambridge, and taking 
the leadership of the American army. He 
thought of him as crossing the Delaware 
in midwinter; he thought of his straight- 
forward bravery, of his pluck in holding 
out against all odds, of his— Cyrus 
didn’t think any more; everything grew 
confused, 
Suddenly he started up. There was a 
queer sound near bim, Two or three 
knocks. Were they outside the building 
or within? There was a rattle—rattle— 
rattle, as of breaking glass. One piece 
struck Cyrus on the face and cut him. 
Then, there was more of a crash, as if the 
window-sash were being broken, and 
Cyrus could see a.big, ungainly form, 
half in, half out of the room. 
**T ain’t nothing in per-tic’lar to do 
this evenin’,” said a drawling voice. 
** How be you gittin’ on, Cyrus?” 
Cyrus sprang to his feet. ‘‘Oh, Jed! 
Jed!” he sobbed; 





cheer to his heart, especially as it took 


‘take me out of this.” 
‘* Wal, that’s what I cal’late on doin’ 
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I can ketch a-holt.on ye? I’ve borrowed 
a ladder; the folks don’t know it, so we 
won’t mention, and nobody need mind 
about this broken winaer. Hi! There 
now. Can you manage to git your foot 
on this upper rung? Them boys is found 
out, Cyrus, and your grandparent she’s 
expressed her mind, She was on her way 
over here, but law! she’s had to hunt up 
the key. Tom he lost it; he’s in a pickle, 
is Tom. Shouldn’t wonder if you was 
hungry, Cy. There now, being on ‘terry 
firmy’, can yourun?” 

** Run?” I rather think he could run, 
I’m afraid he even forgot to thank Jed 
Pumpley for his services. He ran home 
as fast as his feet could carry him, and 
he ran right into his little grandmother, 
who, twelve o’clock at night tho it was, 
had made up her mind to break open the 
vestry, since no key could be found. 

She caught her boy in her arms, and 
gave a rapturous scream. Then, locked 
in her embrace, by the dim light of a tal- 
low candle, Cyrus poured forth. his. woes. 
An angrier little woman than Grand- 
ma Trott, it would have been hard to 
find. But when it came to Cyrus's poe- 


try, 





“I candie, 

But [ won’t lie,” 
her eyes fairly snapped with rage and 
approval. 
** Ah, ha!” cried Grandma Trott; ‘‘ you're 
as ‘ sot’ as your grandfather was before 
you; but ‘sotness’ is a mighty good thing 
if it’s honly on the right side.” 
. Grandma,” interrupted Cyrus, “do 
you suppose my father would ‘a’ hurrahed 
for George the Third ?” 
“Cyrus,” said Grandma Trott, solemnly, 
‘if ’e ’d begun to ’urrah, ’e ’d ‘a’ kept on 
to the end of the chapter; you may make 
sure of that; but it’s enough for you and 
me to say, ‘ Urrah for George Washing- 
ton! 979 
PORTLAND, ME. 





THE GIRL AT THE FOOT. 


BY AGNES L, CARTER, 


“Miss GRAFTON! Oh, Miss Grafton! 
Lou Willianis has come back !” This was 
the cry which greeted the teacher as she 
entered the class-room one bright morn- 
ing. 

Miss Grafton smiled at the eager faces, 
and stooped to kiss a little girl who was 
pushed forward by her young friends, 
This girl had shy, brown eyes, wavy 
brewn hair, which had been cut short 
during her long illness, and roguish 
dimples in her thin cheeks. She had been 
away from school for six weeks, and 
everybody was glad to see her again. All 
the girls were mourning over the loss of 
her pretty hair, except Kitty Lawrence, 
who said it was prettier than ever, and 
she was going to have her own cut short, 
just like Lou’s. While they were talking 
the bell rang. 

‘* Now, dear, you will have a new expe- 
rience,” said Miss Grafton, kindly. *‘ You 
have never tried the back row.” 

Lou smiled; but there was a queer lump 
in her throat as she took her seat at the 
foot of the class. 

It was the first time she had ever been 
behind the first row. It seemed very 
lonely back there. All her former com- 
panions were quite out of reach; and tho 
some of them looked back at her now and 
then, at first, by and by they gave it up, 
and appeared to have forgotten her, The 
girls near the foot were very different. 
They whispered, passed notes. and 
prompted each other constantly. They 
prompted Lou, too, much to her discom- 
fort; and she found it difficult to pay 
attention to the recitations with such a0 
uneasy rustling around her. Before the 
first hour was over, poor Lou felt quite 
unhappy. When May Whitney asked her 
a question, she blushed and _ shook 
her head, to signify that she would nol 
break the rules by speaking, whereupo! 
May tossed her curls and said spitefully: 

‘Oh! you sweet little angel!” Then Lou 
had hard work to keep from crying. 

She thought it was very hard to be good 
at the foot of the class. She wondered 
how long it would be before she could get 
away from these disorderly girls. 
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weeks, or even longer,” she said to herself, 
« how shall Lever bear it? I’m afraid I 
shall forget some time-and do something 
wrong. I wish Miss Grafton would let 
me sit on a chair in*the corner; but may 
be that would look like favoritism. Per- 
haps Mamma would say I ought to be 
strong enough to be good even among 
these girls like the apostles and martyrs. 

Just then the bell rang for recess, and 
Lou’s friends came to take her down- 
stairs; and twenty minutes was not long 
enough for them to tell her of all that 
had happened at school while she was 
away, and how se 4 had missed her, and 
to explain why Doily Brown’s father bad 
taken her to Europe. - 2 

After recess came an exercise which 
the girls called “going up and down.” 
Miss Grafton had been reading ancient 
history to the class during the closing 
hour on Fridays, and she occasionally ex- 
amined them.on what she had read. 
These examinations were not recorded in 
the roll-book, but those who answered 
questions correctly ‘‘ skipped” above 
those who failed; so that this exercise 
frequently caused important changes in 
the positions of the scholars. Lou usually 
enjoyed such examinations very much, 
and answered questions very readily; 
but as she had been so long absent, she 
had no hope of any success. A few at- 
tempts, partly happy guesses, partly dim 
recollections of something she had heard 
her father reading at home, helped her 
over three or four rounds, and brought 
her above half-a-dozen scholars, tho she 
was still on the back row. 

** Next! next!” said Miss Grafton. The 
question was passed rapidly down the 
line. . 

‘‘ How funny!” thought Lou; ‘ surely 
they know who captured Babylon! Why 
it’s in the Bible!’ 

Two or three hands were raised. 

‘Well, Julia?” 

‘* Nebuchadnezzar.” 

There was a laugh. 

“No. Next! next!” 

It was coming down the next line. 
Lou’s hand was up. 
“Next! next! 

“« Cyrus of Persia.” 
‘Correct! You may go up. Where 
did the question begin ?”’ 

More than half the class was moving 
down, and Lou took a seat beside Kitty 
Lawrence, who squeezed her hand de- 
lightedly, 

‘“* [ knew she wouldn’t stay down there 
long, Miss Grafton,” said Lena Snow. 
She could not speak to Lou, so she said it 
to the teacher. 

Then the questioning began again, at 
the head. 

‘* How did they enter the city ?” 

Marion, the head girl, started, flushed, 
hesitated, and finally sat down with tear- 
ful eyes. Mabel, the second, looked up 
in consternation, exclaiming: ‘* Ob, Miss 
—. and gave up without an ef- 
ort. 

“Next! next!” 

Lena Snow hazarded a guess. 

** They broke open the gates.” 

‘No; next!” 

It ran down the first line—down the 
second—that relentless ‘next! next! 
next.” Nobody was quite sure how far 
it had gone. 

Minnie Venn sprang up after she had 
been passed, and gasped out: “Ob, I 
know !” and sank into her seat again. It 
was doubtful if even Miss Grafton knew 
who was “ next.” 

Lou held up her hand, for fear she 
would be passed. Her heart beat very 
fast. At last her turn came. 

‘*They turned the Euphrates into an- 
other bed, and passed over the old bed to 
the gates, and then a traitor inside open- 
ed the gates.” 

‘Right! You may go up.” 

Lou rose, blushing very much, and took 
her place. 
_ The girls clapped. They couldn't help 
it. The girl at the foot had become the 
girl at the head ! 


NEw YorK Ciry. 


Well, Lou, who was 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 


BURIED POETS.—Selected. 

1. ls martyrdom a thing to desire or not? 
2. Is it better to go to church ill than 10 
stay away ? 
3. Does ever a cow perplex her mind with 
volitics ? 
4. What animal can kick, eat, strike with 
her horns and low ? 
5. When’ a man looks grim a song will 
often cheer him up, will it not ? 
6. How do you like such names as Robert, 
Philip, Arne, Llewellyn ? 
7. Who was best upin daring deeds in the 
Crimea ? 
8. What is the complexion of the Ningpo 
people ? 
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10. Have any of the poets been big lovers? 
11. Where do printers throw all errata 
they make ? 
12. With care wecanuavoid such mistakes, 
can we not? 
13, Have not ships of war tonnage greater 
as a rule than merchant vessels ? 
14. Where do papers, pens, ermine robes 
and wigs most congregate ? 
15. Should the English Gévernment sup- 
ply such things as horses, sheep,cows, hens, 
to needy colonists? 
16. Pray, do not give dry denials to all 
these important questions. 
AMPUTATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. - 
*000% 
*000* 
*000% 
Upper word across: First, a kind of dry 
scab; second, a mythological character; 
third, a duck. 
The middle word: First, a day; second, a 
miserable little animal; third, a day of the 
Roman Calendar. 
The initials, to behold. The finals, a con- 
junction —becanse. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Stage —G a Tes. 
2. Caret —CrAte. 
8. Melon—L e Mon. 
4. Cents Sc Ent. 
5. Rates—TeArs. 
6. Stint —T i N ts. 
7. Hives-Sh Ive. 
8. Palms—L aM ps. 
9. Tales -S l1Ate. 
10. Meals —S a L em. 
11. Sages —G a Se 8. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Hermon to Tabor. 


Hermon 
eeuene 


*enee 
eee 
eHRRHRHE 
exken 
eee E 
ee eRe 
eeRHRE 
Tabor 
1, Hermon; 2, coin; 3, a small island; 4, 
a fur-bearing animal; 5, a hawk; 6, interi- 
or of a temple; 7, highest title of a priest ; 








Holland 
8, a thrush ; 9, a view; 10, Tabor. Landslip 
Slipper 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 61TH. Permit 
OCTAGON. Mitten’ 
HOP Tender 
PAPAL - Derby 
HARELIP EASY GREEK CROSS. 
OPERATE a y arp: & goons . prom ‘. papa. 
(2) 1, Hasp; 2, Anna;3, snip; 4, papa. 
PALAVER % 1, Papa; 2, arid; 3, pine; 4, Aden. 
L b A R (4) 1, Aden; 2, dire; 3, eras; 4, nest. 


(5) 1, Aden; 2, dove; 3, even; 4, Nero. 





Facts are What You Want. 





A just judge demands them—the case 
stands upon them ; Pog 

And no one thinks, these days, Gssk- 
ing any serious steps without them, *~ 

So when you are asked to accept a state- 
ment, you are entitled to every assurance 
that evidence can give. 

There is security in this uncompromising 
attitude : you know exactly what to expect ; 
there is no misunderstanding. 

Faith alone can accomplish wonders. 

But here is something more ; knowledge 
—experience—proof. 

So, when Drs, STARKEY & PALEN say 
that their Compound Oxygen Treatment is 
curative and revitalizing, they can prove it. 

When they tell you that it not only cures 
—but cures permanently—the most severe 
and disheartening diseases, they can prove 
that, too. 

Look at the letters opposite : 

There is enongh heartiness for any one. 

Well, Drs. StarKEY & PALEN have 
thousands of testimonials equally strong 
from those who have been restored and re- 
vitalized by the use of the Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment. 

The question has been asked: *‘ How is 
it possible to get so mang hearty indorse- 
ments ?”” ; 

Ordinar'ly it is impossible, but here is the 
secret in this instance : 

Drs. STARK#Y & PALEN, before under- 
taking any case, get a full description of it 
from the patient, personally or by mail, 

After that they receive regular reports, 

They follow closely every development, 
and provide for each emergency. 

To do this they have a staff of six skillful 
physicians who make themselves thorough- 
ly familiar with the diseases and surround- 
ings of all patients under their care. 

So it is from this personal correspond- 
ence that so many testimonials come to Drs, 
STARKEY & PALEN. 

They are published, however, only by 
specific permission from those who feel 
grateful for the benefit they have received 
from the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

There are strong reasons to expect that 
it will cure. 

Here are a few: 

Both Drs, STARKEY & PALEN are skilled 
physicians. 

They are thorough chemists, 

They have dispensed their Compound 
Oxygen Treatment for more than 20 years. 
It is blood food—nerve nourishment; 

It is instantly and easily available ; 

It cures as nature cures; that is to say: 
Nature gives one strength with which to 
combat disease; puts one in a condition to 
resist maladies, 

This is precisely what the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment has done all these years, 
and is doing now. 

_ The common sense of this method ought 
to be its best recommendation. 

The stronger you are—the less will you 
have of disease. 

The Compour.d Oxygen Treatment makes 
you strong. 

Over 55,000 invalids have used this 
remedy. 

More than 1,000 physicians use it in their 
practice now. 

It is a grand specific for Consumption, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Bron- 
chitis, Nervous Prostration, and all chronic 
and nervous disorders, 

This covers considerable ground, you 
will say ;—but all the better. 

It covers each disease in the same way. 

Gives you strength—that’s the point— 
strength to resist. 

Anything that does that—no matter how 
general in its character it may be—can be- 
come intensely specific. 

Send for Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s 200- 

page book—you will get it by return mail 
—entirely free of charge. 
@ It will tell you who have been cured— 
where all these and revitalized 
men and women live—and describe the 
diseases removed. Address 





9. What sort of things are sap, phospho- 
rus and nitrogen ? 





From an ex-U. S. Senator. 


"In the Spring of 1886 I had a severe attack 
of inflammatory rheumatism, which in a few days 
was complicated with dropsy and asthma. ~~ 

"I had the counsel and assistance of eight 
different physicians, my son among the_number; 
some of them counted among the best of this 
State and Wisconsin. But I grew worse daily; 
I could not lie down in bed. I did not have 
my clothes off, only to change them, for sev- 
eral weeks; and finally, had not closed my eyes 
in sleep for over seventy hours. 

"I had to be fanned much of the time to get 
air enough to breathe at all. 

"As a last resort--when I was given less 
than twenty-four hours, by two of my most 
skillful and noted physicians, to live--my son, 
Dr. A. W. Powers, telegraphed you for your Con- 
pound Oxygen Treatment. 

"It came on the 12.20 train, and I took my 
first.dose. 

"In fifteen minutes I went to sleep sound- 
ly for five minutes. 

"At night I took another inhalation of the 
Compound Oxygen and slept over twenty minutes 

"In less than a week I could undress and 
lie in bed, bolstered up, and sleep soundly 
and breath with comparative ease. 

"From that I grew better. 

"My rheumatism has left me entirely; and 
last fall, at 62 years of age, I passed a good 
examination for life insurance. 

"I think I owe my life to the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. 

"Ex-SENATOR C. S. POWERS. 
"Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn., May 6, 1889." 
To Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, Philadelphia. 
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"DRS. STARKEY & PALEN: 


"I ordered your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
for two of our pupils who were suffering with 
chronic nasal catarrh. = 

"One of the girls was in such a condition 
that her schoolmates avoided her, and indeed 
the discharges from her nose and throat were 
so offensive that I could not, myself, have her 
near me. 

"She has been using your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment for about three months, and she is 
so relieved that her person is in no degree 
offensive. 

"She is so grateful for her improvement 
that a few days ago she thanked me beautifully, 
and said she wished to do something for me. 

"The other little girl is entirely relieved. 

"I have used it myself to strengthen my 
voice, successfully, and a sister, also, has 
been using it for a year with wonderfully good 
results. 

"MRS. MARY DUDLEY, 
"Matron of Deaf and Dumb Institute. 





"Danville, Ky., May 24, 1889." 





ORS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Aach Sr., Pritacctenia, PA.; 120 SUTTER StT., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.; 58 CHUKCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA 
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PHOTOCRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 


THE P, D, Q, CAMERA. 
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Taves plo’ures 4x}. iuches in size, either vert'cally 
or horizontaily. Can be used either with Films or 
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Handcomelv covered with ‘Black Grained Lerther, 

and filled with fire Combination Irstan: neous 


peareeee Leas, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Ho'd 


PRICE, complete, only $20.00: 


E.&H. T. ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
___ 47 ye ors established in this line of business. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Excelsior Sprivgs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an motets. remesy, for 
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LIEBIC Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 


Makes the purest, cheapestand best Beef Tea. 
Finest meat flavoring -tock tor Soups, 
Sauces ane. Made Dishes. 

f equ! to forty pounds 

t $7.50. 


Genuine only with Justus von. Liebig’s signa- 
ture as shown. 
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THE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED TO ‘ALL POINTS. 
THE ELMS 


eo one of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity 500 
Open woe yearround. Cuisine unsurpassed. 
w thin the ho él isa 
MODE! BATHING BSTABLISAMENT. 
Turkish, Russian. E'ectric »nd hot SALT-SULPHU 
Baths. ali charaes reve vaabie. _, Absolutely no Mae 
. er) pictyres 
25 mil-e froun Keneas city on nthe C. M. & St. P. R’y. 
Fo: tilu‘trated pym:' hiet, address 
EXCELSIOR SPRIF GS Co . H. C, Fisn. Gen'] Manager. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OYRNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 
aang tear N. J. 


}iach enlarset: jncrecsed f facilities for treatment, 
man. 
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of Hot Air for Pulmona: mary Sinetoan Massage n 
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H. J. CATE, M.D. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hote! has been enlarged by adding the “Sum- 
ner House.” Jt now hasconnected with it the Suni- 
ner, Kennedy. Pomeroy: and Johnson Houses, all of 
which havé been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, | ¢ 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 
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CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold bv all Grocers 





IN THE UNITED STATES. 





CLINTON H, MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


a vurches, Schools, etc,, also Chimes 
and f 3a4ls. For more than half acentury 
veted for superiority over all otners. 
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Sold by Druggists generally. 


B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St, New York. 
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TILE INDEPENDENT. 


Farm aud Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
vractical hints, suazestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.} 


EARLY SPRING ON THE FARM. 
BY D, D. T. MOORE, 





EARLY spring—the advent of the glad ver- 
nal season—is a period of unusual activity 
with most soil cultivators throughout the 
country, In vearly all sections Marchis a 
busy month for farmers and gardeners, in 
either making preparations for or entering 
upon out-door labors. while stock breeders 
and dairymen bave many duties to perform 
in caring for their domestic animals and 
putting them in proper condition to secure 
profitable returns. Theruralists of the New 
England, Middle aud Western States, who 
have just passed a winter of rare and almost 
ethereal mildness. must necessarily hasten 
the completion of unfinished cold-weather 
work, and mature their plans for opening 
the sprivg campaign at the earliest moment 
practicable. Every one who bas not fully 
determined upon a deffuite program for the 
season’s operations—iocluding the crops 
that shall be raised, animals it is best to 
keep, implements and fertilizers required, 
and the temporary and permanuent improve- 
ments to be made upon his premises—should 
speedily finish.his mental calculations and 
prepare for active operations in garden, 
field and elsewhere. Often much more de 
pends upon the wise planning of work than 
upon the exact time or mauver of its 
prosecution. Many a farm that ‘‘don’sc 
pay,’ tho run bya hard worker, could be 
rendered profitable by a less brawny but 
more brainy manager—one who would care- 
fully deliberate upon and forecast the work 
beforehand. 

But, presuming that most readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT who are actively engaged in 
rural affairs have already matured their 
plans, Jet us turn to such practical matters 
as now or sovun will demand attention. 
Among the immediate duties and labors of 
the farmer are the finishing of winter work, 
and preparing for putting fences in order, 
plowing, and planting garden and field 
crops. If not already attended to, it is es- 
sential to gather and store a year’s supply 
of fuel, and of ice also, if obtainable. The 
procuring of good field and garden seeds, 
plants, trees and grafts for early planting 
or setting, is so important that it should 
not be deferred. The engaging of reliable 
farm help is atimely and vital item, and 
one that often requires thoughtful consid- 
eration from fathers of families, for it ia- 
volves morality as well as industry. The 
securing of good fertilizers and implements 
(as well as the repairing of old tools where- 
ever necessary), and the putting of farm 
teams in condition for heavy spring work. 
are also essential preparatory duties at this 
juncture. Farmers whoare so fortunate as 
to possess maple orcbards with proper fa- 
cilities for making the sweetest of all sac- 
charines, need hardly be reminded of or ad- 
vised as to their duty in that directicn. It 
is taken for granted that progressive soil- 
tillers will give the foregoing and other 
timely matters (some of which are referred 
to below) prompt and proper attention. 
However much bad weather may delay 
some kinds of work, shrewd husbandmen 
will manage todo mapy things in Marcb 
that will facilitate operations afield later 
in the season. A little judicious calcula- 
tion now may save bours of labor at a time 
wheu every moment is valuable. 

FARM LIVESTOCK will need watchful care 
tbis month, especially breeding avimals and 
their young. Inthe North this is usually a 
trying month for most domestic animals, 
aod they should receive generous rations, te 
guarded from exposure to storms, and kept 
out of the mud and mire. Look well after 
the work horses and put them in order for 
the hard service they will soon have to per- 
ferm. Do not neglect blanketing when ex- 
posed in rough weather, nor regularity in 
feeding and grooming. Brood horses need 
roomy stalls and careful treatment. Cows 
soon to come in should have comforteble 
quarters and be given plenty of fodder, bran 
roots, etc., but no food of a heating char- 
acter. Avoid all causes of abortion, such as 
blows in the body (‘rom man or beast), 
strains by jumping or slippivg, drinking of 
ice-cold water, or eating what is unwhole- 
some. Give ewes warm quarters and good 
care during the lambing season, as we ad- 
vised last month, and do not neglect to 
nurse the infant lambs if necessary, as they 
ought to soon bring you profit. Do not 
let them become chilled befere they are 
able to get up and about, Breeding sows 
should be watched and cared for, and it is 
well to separate them from their. mates a 
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week or so before they farrow. Young pigs 
thould be guarded against getting chilled 
Pigs that.come during acold snap are lia. 
ble to be lost; and sbould be warmed and 
nursed, Blankets and bags of hot chaff 
wi'l give them a warm reception. A little 
timely care will ofteu save a litter of pigs, 
Poultry will psy so long as eggs are import- 
ed, and especially at this season, when fresh 
eggs and broilers usually bring good prices: 
89 care well for the b'ddies. Give them 
warm quarters, a variety of food, dusting. 
boxes, lime in some form, pure water, and 
don’t neglect cleanliness. Set all the hens 
that get broody, and the April chicks will 
prove profitable, 

SEEDING TO CLOVER ‘is pow practicable 
and advisable in most sections. The old 
practice of sowing clover on srow is still in 
vogue among many good farmers (and may 
be done yet if there is another “ flurry ”’ of 
the “ beautiful” heavy enough to cover the 
land); but it may be sown any time in 
March on the bare ground. The drainage 
of wheat-fields and other places holding 
surface water sbould now receive attention. 
Open the outlets of drains; and also do 
some ditchine,if necessary, to get rid of 
the crop-destroying surplus water. 

MEADOWS AND PASTURES now need pro- 
tection agaivst injury from animals feed- 
ing and tramplivg upon them in early 
s ring, before the ground becomes settled. 
Many farmers who turn out their cattle 
very early in the spripg ‘‘miss it” most 
decidedly, as their damaged meadows and 
pastures attest. It is beneficial to ro)l the 
surface as soon as dry enough to counteract 
the bad effect of the heaving of the roots by 
frost, which latter is an upbeaval very in- 


‘jurious to the thrift of both grass and 


grain. Stones that tbe roller does pot push 
down into the soil should be removed or 
buried. The latter is the easiest way to 
dispose of large stones, digging ample 
holes for the purpcse. In grass growing 
sections the care of meadows at this season 
is an important item in farm economy; 
and certainly clearing them of stones and 
rendering the surface of the ground smooth 
must be beneficial wherever machinery is 
used in haying. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD should 
now receive attention. Fruit trees for 
planting this spring ought to be ordered 
soon, if not already secured, and of reliable 
parties—such as advertise in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, for example. Now is the time 
to arrange for planting new and enlarging 
or renewing all old fruiteries. In selecting 
varieties be careful to get those that are 
true to name and adapted to your locality. 
If farmers who have fruit eardens or or- 
chards would give more attention to their 
cultivation, pruning, grafting, etc., at this 
season, the returns would be far more profit- 
able. If not already done, scions should 
uow be cut, especially cherries and plums; 
apples may be cut later. Early grafting is 
desirable, tho apples and pears may be set 
in June if the scions are fiesh. As to what 
may be done in the fruitery this montb, 
Secretary Williams, of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society, whois an ex- 
pert pomologist, gives us these excellent 
bints in a recent Jetter: 

“The work I want to do in March is to prune 
my trees, especially peach; trim and thin out 
raspberries; remodel grape trellises prepare 
ground for new strawberry beds, and get the 
plants set out as early as possible: find places 
tor and set out a few more trees and vines tor 
use and ornament; underdrain ard set tence to 
protect fruit after it 1s grown; apply tertilizers 
so the spring rains will carry them down to the 
roots ot the plan's: provide crates, packages 
and baskets tor truit,1f any is raised; wasb or 
spray trees and vines Leicre the Luds burst: 
put some new ard god heads on seedling 
cherry stocks. This last mrst be done early, if 
at ail, to secure success; wou!d not hesitate to 
do it now if health permitted The March cam- 
paign is generally one of preparation tor what 
is to follow, bat it loks now very much as tho 
Marcb was to take the place of April in active 
work. The season is certainly very favorable 
for out-door preparation, and there seems no 
valid excuse for any ably-disposed person not 
being in readiness when spring really opens.” 

THE FARMER’S GARDEN is too often a 
sorry sizht,whereasit ought to be among the 
most attractive features of his homestead. 
Every rutalist (aud all villagers who have 
space enough) should raise plenty of vege- 
tables and sma]l fruits—such as radishes, 
lettuce, peas, beans, beets, onions, toma- 
toes, currants, strawberries, etc. It is 
amazing that so mavy farmers will from 
year to year live mainly upon coarse a1d 
indigestible food, when they might easily 
substitute choice and wholesome fruits 
and: vegetables. Most farmers work hard 
and are entitled to as healtbful and palata- 
ble products as the earth produces; and yet 
a@ great proportion of them adhere to the 
practices of generations of grandfathers 
and persist in the daily consumption of 
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“ hog aud hominy.” But for their frequent 


exercise in the open air most of them would 
surely “ die young,” upon such ¢isreputa- 
ble diet. Those who are at fault in this 
matter—and we hope it is not any of our 
readers, but their Rip Van Winkle neigh- 
bors—should resolve to ‘‘ reform it alto- 
gether.’ Letall derelicts begin at once by 
starting plants in bod beds or window or 
kitchen boxes (heretofore described in this 
journal), and then prepare ground properly 
for their reception. Many vegetables can 
soon be planted io the open air, and it be- 
hooves all interested to plow, pulverize and 
fertilize plots for gardenirg. 

MARKET GARDENING, as aforetime as- 
serted in THE INDEPENDENT, can be made 
profirablt in mseny localities; hut those who 
would succeed in the business must pursue 
it diligently and judiciously. The demand 
for choice fruits and vegetables is contina- 
ally increasing in our cities and villages. 
and, tho Astore,Goulds andVanderbilts may 
be few and far betweea, there are plenty of 
people possessing both taste and means who 
are willing to pay good prices for choice 
products of the garden and fruitery. The 
business can be started without much capi 
tal, but intelligent care and good mavage- 
ment are essential requisites to the achieve- 
ment of marked success. Good locations 
for market gardening may be found in the 
vicinity of almost.every city or large vil- 
lage, and these may be advantageously 
occupied by those who have a proper know!}- 
edge of the business and pursue it thor- 
ougbly. Others should * make haste slow- 
ly,” or experiment on a limited scale before 
making much of an investment. 

IMPROVING THE HOMESTEAD, especially 
about the dwelling, should vot be neg- 
lected at this season. As the ‘time for 
planting trees, shrubs, plants and flowers 
diaws nigh, every one should arrange to 
adorn ana beautify his home; and after 
planting avhat will prove attractive, do not 
omit the building of new or repsiring of 
old fences, trellises and arbors. While such 
items cost little, they afford much pleasure 
and satisfaction. It is sight for farmers to 
look well after the payiug crops; but they 
will find it pays also to attend to matters 
about the roof-tree, in which their wives 
and daughters are specially interested. 
Consult the feminines of the family about 
these matters, Mr. Rural; and it will be a 
gooddnvestment if you expend a V or au X 
for p’ ats, shrubs and vines, to be placed 
where they will do the most good in thé 
way ot embellishing your homestead. Bet- 
ter do this than to scrimp and save to buy 
more land, when you are unable to’ culti- 
vate tnoroughly the acres you already pos- 
sess, The improvement of your dwelling 
and its surroundings will vot only increase 
the happiness of your family and the pleas- 
ure of visitors and passing strangers, Lut 
really augment the intrinsic value of your 
whole premises. 

RURAL MEETINGS for lectures, the read- 
ing of essays, and discussions on practical 
topics of special interest to farmers, borti- 
cultarists and stockmen, are continued 
through this month in many localities. 
Let these be religiously attended and par- 
ticipated in by all parties interested, so far 
as. pussible, The discussions of farmers’ 
clubs and institates are, asarule, especially 
iastructive. They often, if not always, 
bring out f:cts of special interest and value 

—and the soil tiller whoabsents himself on 
such an occasion will very.iikely fail of ob- 
tainiog knowledge that would, if possess d, 
prove a power in the prosecution of his 
operations. : 
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THE SOIL AND NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 








CIVILIZATION means, or should include, 
foresight, the percepticn of- essential and 
controlling conditions, adaptation of means 
to indispensable ends, and the defense and 
preservation of vital national possessious: 
All the means which sustain human life 
come out of the ground or the sea. The 
principal source of permanent wealth for 
this country, and of sustenance for its peo- 
ple, isin its soil. No matter bow great our 
Mineral wealth may be, or our income 
from exports of manufactured articles, ag- 
ricultural success is for us an indispensable 
condition of national power and perma- 
nence. The soil is our most valuable pos- 
sessiun, and it is the only one of our impor- 
tant natiopal possessions which is in danger 
of being seriously and permanently ‘m- 
paired in value. Under present agricultural 
methods a great proportion of the soil of 
this country is being rapidly exhausted of 
its fertility. 

A large part of our agricultural popula- 
tion is still, toa considerable extent, no- 
madic, multitudes of farmers expecting to 


' demand for new land. the total possible 


leave theiz., lavd? after they get about, 
they can out Of. it. T net regard t 


land which they now till asa permanent 
possession. They think they may yet xo to 
some other part of the country and there 
find better iland. 

So for as tbe soil is concerned, most farm- 
ers might as well stay where they are, Itis 
their methods which are at fault. Any 
temporary improvement of individual for- 
tunes which might result from a migration 
to newer regions would be at the expense of 
the impoverishment by which such farmers 
have destroyed the soil which they noW 
wish to Jeave. But the essential feature in 
this matter, surpassing all others in impor- 
tance, is the fact that, compared with the 


supply or quantity remaining available in 
this country is very small. Practically it 
is already exhausted. Considering the vast 
immigration which we receive, and the in- 
crease of our population by birth, the area 
available for agriculture which still re- 
@ains unoccupied is insignificant. It is 
nota factor of importance in our agricul- 
tural problem.— Exchange. 








When Baby was sick, we gave het Castoria. 
When she was @ Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When shehad Children, she gave theni Castoria. 


‘FRUITS. 


For ORCHARD and CARDEN. 


eautifal Ornamental Trees, Evengreeas, 
he Hardy Flante, ete , for 
The largest and ont 


publi pr 
Senbiris re eet Rae New i ~~ FREE 


portant ya hy es for planters 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, itocn@Srbic NY: 


Parsons & Sons Co, “mites, 
Plushing, N. Y. 


Offer Selected Specimens of 
Japanese Maples, C!limb- 
ing Hydrangeas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Golden Oak, 


And many other Rare Trees and Shrubs. 


Deserted Farms. 


The deserted and impoverished farms of 
NEW ENGLAND can be made the most 
productive of any in the United States 
by using BRADLEY’S FERTILIZERS. 
Wide-awake farmers appreciate the value 
of Bradley's Fertilizers by purchasing 
them, their use increasing the YIELD of 
crops from twenty to one hundred ‘per 
cent. THOUSANDS of farmers certify 
to these facts. Send your address for a 
descriptive pamphlet to the 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 
27 Kilby St., Beston, Mass. 


10 NUT TREES By mail for 


nish Chestnuts, American Chestnuts. er English 
‘ alnuts. FREE! a handsome mail Catalogue. 
The WM. H. MOON CO., Morvisviile. Pa. 
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“4 Ayer’s Pills as one of the m 
catiante’ moaeal remedies of the Fong 
They haye been in use in my family for sare 
ous ‘affections requiring a purgative medi 

cine, and have given unvarying satisfaction. 

e have found them an excellent remedy 
for colds and light fevers.”—W. R.. Woodson, 
Fort Worth, .T . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Bold by by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 











Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New price! Li Just issued for Free Disirteation 
Over 00 of the finest Farms in the State fully 
scribed. A fin ¢ colored ae Map of Michigan tar. 
nished for lv cents io 

N.B.- 1 desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loan Money on farm security in 
Michigar. Best of peferences furnished: 


CEO. W. SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
4103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


HS. Miller & 6o,’s 








These Bune Snail Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DIssOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 
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STOVE POLISH 
rsgesPorailityand Cheapnoss nealing 


MAILED |Ssnrltine 


The WM. H. MOON CO.,, Morrisville, Pa. 
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SEED ANNUAL. 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ARMERS 


Our Standard Fortibizers, 
always Gellabie. ph need @: Ways used. 
at lowest prices. Gro of all a. Bold 
of tineness, fur jiand. ¢ cattle or chickens, a spe- 
cialfy. send for our valuable Agricultural 
rR oe ene Surat Kecora (sent free) and 


STEARNS FERTILIZER C0., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


A-CORN SALVE xc’rcison: 


(REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been tor Jer; 4 
- COLLINS, ey m. 
®OLD BY DRUGGISTS * OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL O®., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 




















Ove Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3.0 








POSTAGE to anv Foreign Country in the 
hh = goa Postege Union $1.56 a year addi- 


AU BSCRIPTIONS will not he received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will he stopped at the 
end of time for which peyment is made. 

REWVITTANCES should he made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means ot 
Monev Orders, Checks, Pegistered Letters, 
Exnress, or Exoress Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS shonld renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
upinterruptedly. 

Messrs, Saueorn Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisemepts. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for othe- 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecn supply Files or Binders for THK 
INDEPENDENT. postpaid. for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 





Write for “ Farmer’s Manual.”” MAILED FREE. 
Pustery and Home (Office, NEWARK, N...7 
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; less beset nor this nis NEW YSANTHEMUM. Imagine p ants 





CHRYSANTHEMUM 


(Mrs. Al; 


PETER HENDERSON &CO. 







) © PRICE.—for fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 
owe ie for $1; _ plants for $2; twelve plants 
for 
ond fi ingle plant or more will 
en Mitherery er ae 2 stash plans oO 


6 §9| FOR THE GARDEN” (the price of which is 25 cents), on con- 
HE TRIGH LUME dition that you Gill in what paper gous saw this ad- 
vertisement. Club orders for or TWELVE 


club, provided etwas. that the paper is named. 


ate studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
circumference, whose petals curve gracefully inwa'd, 
and which in turn are dotted with a peculiar hairy-like 
growth, the whole resembling, more than anything 
else, masses of SNOW-WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES, and you then 
begin to form some idea of the beauty of this royal 
flower. Your garden will not be complete this season 
ifit does notcontain the “OSTRICH PLUME CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
(Plain and full instructions for culture with each order. ) 













Free by mail. 
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» NEWYORK 


GENEVA renichee WHITE GRAPE 


EARLY. HEALTHY. HARDY. PRODUCTIVE. GOOD. 


Jostan Hi wage +. Se nore: variation wea G fine white Grape of excellent flavor.” 
D. Gugeea Pen Yann es Lt o meee oF rot on ite Sor frui It is an excellent : “ag 
. uu t v 
ne re in Oo. Pe. sage: am much pleased with the Geneva, Quality best, 


ciorelag aad 


*I know of “ses white grape of. recent introduction so rich and pleasing.” 


R. Cc. CHASE & CO . Ceneva,. N.Y Y. 


[We want hedutate sctatbcoine frees great tine THe ursery stock. Salary aud expeuscs to -uceessfel men. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Govermment 


Report, August 17th, 1889. 





STEINWAY 


— hs op py ie ee 1885. 


tnveions Geltibiien ay Grand Gold Gold 
the a of Arts 
6¢ weet Please vant eethecteall 
ahd pow bb nm Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
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E 
EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Popular, stylish, Durable, Elegant. 





See that J every pair is EDWIN 
Cc. BURT on Linine ll LE of 
SHOE as shown in TRADE-M Our 


are made in all widths of Lasts, every style 
of SHOE, sole, toe or heel required. 
Ask Your Dealers for Them. 
If they will not furnish you, write to us 
for information where they can be had. 


EDWIN 0. BURT & 00., New York, 0.8.4, 
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NCE FOR 


ea. TRIAL O 1 ike 


,pousts of > tea, — 


You = ‘Mined, 
1 Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 

rticular and state what 
ind of Tea you want. 


Greatest 
1 to get orders for our cele- 
brated "Teas, Coffees and Bak Powder. Vor full 
er) Hy THEGREA 
31 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


AMERICAN TEA 
P.O. Box 289. 
B.S E.LSHAW, 
Successors tp 
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Established 1780 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
th knowledge of the natura) laws 

whi nbk movern the epseutione 6 jon and nutri- 
tien, bd a careful application of the fine 
ties of we Mr. Epps we One our 

hi wae ioe . heavy avon bills eae 
w 

the use of such articles of diet that 
Slasthianion 10 vbe gradua’ 


lly —_ aX, ual | strong 
bg to reaist ¢ every tendency to d 
‘= le maladies are floating scemna t us ,- to 
int. We o- 
nourished 
frame,” Service 
ars ing water or mi'k. 
rocers, labelied thus: 


SAMES aES EPPS & C@., meme ty 
EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 
For — WorRKEERS i. SED- 
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J M. Thorburn & Co., 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 
i EEDS!: 
















Wil be found everything in seeds worth dens anette wr thout t L} ted, and no ope with a gar- 


without 
Thorburn’s Heart’s Content Celery: 
The ideal Celery of the year. Per packet, 25 cents; 
Thorburn’s Ever-bearing Cubum 
The new continuously-bearing Cucumber is now in‘ the firsttime. Per packet, 15 eents. 
Thorburn’s Market Cardeners’ Private Stock Lettuce: 

The finest, large, solid heads. Per packet, 10 cents; per ounce, 3 cents; per pound, $3.00. 
Rural New-Yorker No. 2 Potato: 


Send Per circular of this famous and unique potato, By mail, per pound, 25 cents; per 
barrel. $8 00. 


Station Upright Tomato: 
A Tree Tomato, earliest of all, now introduced for the first time. Per packet, 15 cents. 


in Flower Seeds 


Will be found the celebrated My eo eypeteonto. 
e 
Per 


ne EE 
Linc 


> Nats, a beautiful ornamentaltree. Per ounce 


Per packet, 25 cents. 


cket, 50 cents. 
‘et, 10 cents. 


Also: 











HYSICIANS 
AGREE THAT 


tis, Pneumonia, All Wasting Diseases, and for Feeble Infants, Nursing 


IS INDISPENSABLE in Typhoid Fever, 
Diphtheria, Consumption, Bronchi- 


P BOVININE 


Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Overwork, General Debility, etc. 
WHY? BECAUSE in disease, ordinary foods are not assimilated, and thonsands 
starve in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. BECAUSE BOVININE 
is the only raw meat food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive 
elements of selected beef-are preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 
BECAUSE BOVININE never spoils, as has been proved aftera test of 12 years. 


Park&Tilford, 


SOLE AGENTS IN U. 8, FOR ECONOMY! ! 








EAU DE COLOGNE, NO.& © | 7S? two's combined in our 
A DE COLDER, Re. tock of Fine Olotliing for Mon and 
JOHANN MARIA PARINA, | Boys. 
y a House Jackets, 
PARFUMERIE ORIZA Bath Robes, 
L. LEGRAND, Mackintosh Coats. 
PARIS. 


Large assortment, including the popular Quadruple 
Extracts, Heliotrope blanc and Violette bianche; Ess. 
Violettes du Czar and Ess. Oriza Lys. 


SOLIDIFIED PERFUMES. 


GUERLAIN, 
PARIS. 

SPECIALTIES: Imperial Eau de Cologne, Russe 
Eau de Cologne, Extracts. Soaps, Creme & la fraise, 
Eau Chypre, Eau Lustrale (for the hair). Ambrosial 
phaving Cream. 


ROGER & GALLET, 


P PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: Extracts and soaps in the favorite 
odors; Peau ——. Iris blanc and Heliotrope 
blanc: Eau de a la Violette de Parme. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & Co., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW =— 


STEWART BUILDING | 
CLAS, 


n{DDLET OWN, 
CONN 








W.a&B. 









SIMON, 
PARIS. 
CREAM, POWDER, SOAPS. 


DR. PIERRE’S DENTIFRICES,. 
EAU DENTIFRICE, POWDER, 
PASTES. 


Begtham’s Glycerine and Oucoumber Oream. 


Importers of Perfumeries and Toilet Suodries from 
the following well-known houses: Lubin, 
Paris; Coudray, Pinaud, Société Hygienique, Hou- 
bigant, Piver, Gellé Freres, St. Just, Fay (Veloutine), 
J.T. Saunders, London; A. Licyd & Co., Bayley & 
Co., Calvert & Co. (Carbolic Toilet Soaps), Rowland 
& Sons (Macassar Oil, Odonto, etc.), Jewsbury & 
Brown, Gosneli & Co., Patey & Co. (Cvuld Cream). 
Piesse & Lubin, Rieger (Transparent Soaps), and 














provements a Water <r Lge EE 
teria ortemade with 


ae 83 base, 35h 
STEAM ENGINES 
Upright and Horizontal, 








many others. ‘Portable and Semi-Portable. 
Ot is 8 Brust Combe, eto, Ne 





917 and 919 Broadway, Cor. 2ist Street. ; 
656, 658 and 660 Gth Ave., Cor-38th Street. 
789 and 791 Fifth Ave., 5and7 East 5#thStreet. 
118, 120 and 122 G@th Ave., near %h Street. 
NEW YORK. 














PAINTS 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA. 


Compare prices of lots of any other . 


suburb similarly situated, developed: and 
accessible, with Bensonhurst, atid you 
will realize how low the present prices 


are here relatively and the chances of 
making big profits. s 
BENSON HURST-BY-THE-SEA is perfectly Gorsioned 







Utes from Brea rook Bridge via Sth Al 

ul 

and B. B. & ER. _ 
pt hd ogy y tothe 


B.F. he a Court Gartela 
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FAST BLACK qo 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


























EXCURSIONS, TRAVEL, BTC.’ 


"AN AMERICAN LADY. whe has weveled ex- 

ey and speaks both French and Som nm, would 
magecens two or ares youn: aales i in Buroj this 

-» Box 9, 1238 Broadway, » Be 





“Mention this ty 


HOLY LAND PARTY. 


Europ * City of Paris,” $520. 
vera! for for programmes, ome.» 








ele Rasconaar haenn teri Glee, 
Sebeamatea isl) oe ndvey. Ne 
(yesuaes Select Tours te 


meaty 


An illustrated pamphlet, describing the er- 
rangements for our Eig teenth Season os 
ready, and can be 0 ed = application. 


THOS. coom. < & ay -% a £ 1225 Bread- 


De Potter’ s 
TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Eleventh Year. Advantages Unequaled. 
Our select and limited parties will leave New York 
in June. Send 10 cents for programmes. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N.Y. 























es ion Pacific 
Northwestern Line, 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
Change of Time. 


On December 29th, and thereafter, a train 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will leave daily at 11:30 P. M., carrying a 
through Palace Sleeper for San Francisco, a 
through Palace Sleeper for Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Palace Sleepers for San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, will go forward from 
Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast Mail 
over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 

E.P. WiLs0n,G. P. A., Co & N-W. wrsChiseap. il. 
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csiscas, Dodd's Souci: Boston 


E. L. Lomax. G. P. A., 0. P. R’y, Omaha, Ni 








AMES LEFFret & Co 
best in 
spam ne tat a lt 














SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
er 110 Liberty St. New Yord 
ieee, for 
Goup Orage? wean Fulton SrReeEe. 


Tus IxDEFSXDER? Puaes, 41 10 
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